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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
The hair of a little child is soft and naturally beautiful. A 
Breck Shampoo will help bring out the natural beauty of your 
hair. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. 
A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. A Breck Shampoo 
is not drying to the hair, yet it cleans thoroughly. A Breck 
Shampoo leaves your hair soft, shining and manageable. 

The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores, and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
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T hose flakes and scales on coat 
shoulder—especially if they 
persist—may be symptoms of in- 
fectious dandruff and the millions 
of germs that go with it. 

Don’t delay or experiment with 
untested methods. Get started at 
once with Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage twice-a-day and keep it 
up. This is the tested way that has 
helped so many ... may help you. 

Listerine treats the infection as 
an infection should be treated . . . 
with quick germ-killing action. 


Kills "ВоШе Bacillus" 
Listerine Antiseptic kills millions 
of germs associated with ihfectious 
dandruff, including the "Bottle 
Bacillus” (P. ovale). THis is the 
stubborn invader that so many 
dermatologists call a causative 
agent of infectious dandruff. 

Don’t expect results overnight. 
You must be persistent: use the 
treatment twice a day as long as 
necessary. You will be delighted to 
see how quickly flakes and scales 
begin to disappear ... hoW itching 


is alleviated . . . how healthy your 
scalp feels. 

Remember, in clinical tests twice- 
a-da.y use of Listerine brought 
marked improvement within a 
month to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 

When You Wash Hair 
To guard against infection, get in 
the habit of using Listerine Anti- 
septic every time you wash your 
hair. It’s a wise precaution against 
infecdous dandruff as well as a 
grand treatment. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC . . . FOR INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 


Every week on Television—"THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE A HARRIET" 





Still rubbing our wonderstruck eyes in de- 
lighted disbelief, we make haste to tell you 
that M-G-M’s “Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers” starring Howard Keel and Jane 
Powell is the merriest madcap musical 
ever to careen across the screen! Perhaps 
you’ve heard those phrases before, but this 
time they’re unquestionably true! 



This CinemaScope dazzler in stunning 
color is definitely the bounciest and the 
biggest musical to hit the screen in more 
ways than fun! Against a sprawling, 
brawling backwoods background, it sways 
to tingly Јоћппу Mercer-Gene de Paul 
tunes like “Bless Yore Beautiful Hide”, 
“Goin’ Co’tin’ ” and “Sobbin’ Women”. It 
rocks with the rip-snortin’est, cavortin’est 
daneing Michael (“Bandwagon”) Kidd 
ever staged. And in addition to its prin- 
cipal luminaries, it shoots twelve bright 
young new stars high into the Hollywoođ 
heavens. 

How they all prance and romance 
through this tempestuous tale of kissin’, 
courtin’ and kidnappin’ based on a Stephen 
Vincent Benet story. Howard Keel’s virile 
voice is ideal for powerful Adam Pontipee, 
who wrests a bride from a town that keeps 
a respectful distance from him and his six 
very red-bearded, very red-blooded broth- 
ers. Jane Powell blooms her loveliest as 
Milly, a village girl who marries Adam at 
first sight. 

When Milly learns she’s not so much a 
romantic bride for one man as a labor- 
saving device for seven giants, when she 
schemes to таггу off her six superfluous 
“husbands”, when the sprightly “June 
Bride” ballet and rollicking “Barn Rais- 
ing” sequences backfire into a wholesale 
roof-raising, when Big Brother Adam 
shames his kissless kin into abducting 
their own village belles, when snow ava- 
lanches thwart irate rescuers, when winter 
turns to spring and love leads to a whole- 
sale “shotgun wedding” ... when all ,this 
hilarity happens, you’U be eternally grate- 
ful to M-G-M for having taken the magic 
of CinemaScope and making it all pos- 
sible. “Seven Brides for Seven Brothers” 
is so huge a helping of happiness every- 
body’U be coming back for more! 

★ ★ ★ 

M-G-M presents in CinemaScope, Color 
by ansco, “SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN 
BROTHERS” starring jane powell, 

HOWARD KEEL with JEFF RICHARDS, RUSS 

tamblyn, tommy rall. Screen play by 
Albert Hackett & Frances Goodrich and 
Dorothy Kingsiej'. Based on the Story “The 
Sobbin’ Women” by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
Lyrics by Johnny Mercer. Music by Gene 
de Paul. Choreography by Michael Kidd. 
Directed by stanley donen. Produced by 
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★ YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS 

within your flrst уеаг of membership from 
among the Club Selections and Special Mem- 
bers’ Editions. During the уеаг at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from which 
you may choose. You receive a careful advance 
description of each selection and if you think it 
is a book you would not епјоу, you send back a 
form (always provided) specifying some other 
book. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 

★ YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be 
sent with the first book you order from the Club. 
For a list of good books from which you can choose 
your first selection, please see coupon. 


Giventoyou 


p** Opportunity of a 

ALL SIX 
VOLUMES 

7he Second World War 

by Winston Churchill 


Lifetime for Thoughtful Readers 


F or ап obvious reason this can fairly be de- 
scribed as an “opportunity of a lifetime” for 
men and women of this generation: never again 
can the writing of such a work by such a person- 
age recur, and to obtain it without cost is cer- 
tainly something extraordinary. The set is offered 
in this Trial Membership to demonstrate three 
things about the Book-of-the-Month Club, im- 
portant to every book-reading family. 

★ FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are 
kept from missing the important books you want 
to read. For example, all six of these Churchill 
books were regular Club Selections. 

★ SECOND: that you get such books from the 
Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill 
volumes is $6.00; the price to Club members is 
only $4.00. Last уеаг, on the average, the price 
paid by Club members for Selections was 27% 
less than the retail price. 

★ THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 worth of books each 
month, distributed free to members as Book- 
Dividends. These six Churchill volumes may be 
considered “advanced” Book-Dividends, earned 
by the purchase of the six books you engage 
to buy later. 

Because of the unusual nature of this offer, the 
remaining copies of the present edition may 
shortly be exhausted. We urge you to act at once 
if you are interested. If no more copies are 
available by the time we receive your order, you 
will be notified and may then cancel if you wish. 

CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


★ AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS-and as Iong as 
you remain a member-you will receive a Book- 
Dividend with every second book you buy—a 
beautiful or useful library volume. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens in апу 
consumer co-operative. A fixed percentage of 
what each member pavs is invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a 
Book-Dividend sent free to members. 

★ YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP апу time after buy- p Kmb 
ing six books. Membership in the ottaw? ' 

Club is for no fixed period, con- 
tinuing until notice of cancella- 
tion is received from the member. 




















2 delightful forms\>f 
the TALC in America's 
beloved fragrance \ 


oujed 

1 • The long-loved\aIc_silky-soft, 

luxuriously \moothing aiid soothing... 

with thefragrance th^t’s fresh as a 
garden in the’rain. Ask for April Showers 
Recular Talc. 39< 

\ 2. New! Deodorant Form 

Am t exciting, "tv\)-purpose” version of \ 
this famous, fragrant talc. Wonderful 
ingredients have fipn ađded for aliover 
body deodorant protection. Ask for 
April^howers Deoe^orant Talc. 50<\ 



LIQUID CREAM \\ o. 

\ deodorant \ \ у** 

You’ll wa\t to discover this new \ 
anti-perspirant in сгеату liquid form. 
Its smooth,\creamy texture is so kind \ 
to your\kin ... pleasant to use anq 
. refreshingly scented! 79p 

‘’ĆHERAMV 

W perfumer \ 


What Goes On 
at Cosmopolitan 


MARRIAGE VS. RISTROS, RASERALL, AIVD RACHELORS 


W ill Shakespeare, a pretty well- 
known writer, penned, “Let me 
not to the marriage of true 
minds admit impediments.” Since then, 
practically everybody has had something 
to say about people getting married. 
Keeping our hand in, we carrv three 
coupled items over the threshold of the 
dog days. 

Two Guitars and an Argument 

Eddie Albert and wife. Margo. whose 
guifars and dew-fresh voices have set 
supper-club cash registers ringing across 
the country, are a case in point. Eddie, 
who dropped the family name of Heim- 
berger because radio announcers insisted 
on calling him hamburger. was appropri- 
ately interviewed by author Maurice 
Zolotow in the English Grill at New York 
City’s Rockefeller Plaza. Mr. Z. happily 
reports they had a rousing argument. 

Years ago, when Zolotow was first writ- 
ing profiles, he used to sit meekly when- 
ever the interviewee expressed ideas. Six 
or seven years back, he tired of being 
a yes man and began sounding off on 
his own. Now a veteran of thumping 
words with such vocal adversaries as 
Tallulah Bankhead and Ethel Merman, 
Zolotow concludes that a good get-their- 
dander-up offense is the best route to the 
heart of the subject. We think you’ll 
agree that, starting on page 26, he goes 
much more than skin deep. 

Their new night-club act is the first 
production Eddie and Margo have col- 
laborated on since the appearance of 
Eddie Albert, Jr., who began a successful 
run in February, 1951. Blessed both mari- 
tally and professionally, Margo nonethe- 
less harbors one regret from her early 
years in California, where she pitched for 
her school team. Hedged with night-club 
dates, she now has no time for baseball. 
Diamond Wedding 
Somebody who has time for little but 
baseball is Mrs. Monte Irvin. Booton 
Herndon, on page 124, tells her story of 
what it’s like being married to a man 
whose career lasts only a hectic ten or 
twelve years. 

Irvin, a potential All-American whose 
football career folded when nobodv would 
advance him train fare to the Universitv 
of Michigan, once set a New Jersey jave- 
lin record after practicing a scant week. 

Monte likes Durocher and that left- 
field fence. But he worries that he is past 
his prime. High marks in the morale de- 


partment go to Mrs. Monte, as demon- 
strated by camera artist Ruth Orkin, 
co-director of “The Little Fugitive,” the 
sensitively photographed film that won 
Academy Award attention. Stalking the 
unflustered baseball wife through auto- 
graph hounds outside the Polo Grounds, 
Ruth watched one avid fan уапк open 
the car door and push over Mrs. Irvin 
to reach the great man with pen and open 
page. Ruth felt like an extra in a De 
Mille mob scene, but Mrs. Irvin calmly 
smiled. Monte sighed. “And this is just 
Manhattan,” he said softly. “Wonder 
what they do in Brooklyn.” 

Primer for Bachelors 

One thing they’re doing in Brooklyn, 
as elsewhere, is getting married, accord- 
ing to the borough’s license bureau, 
which issued 5,650 writs of servitude in 
the first four months of this уеаг. Out of 
the latest Brooklvn census of 2.738,175, 
however, there remained 290.860 single 
men over fourteen. Most of these are 
foregoners, according to author Haywood 
Vincent, whose “So You Want to Stay 
Single,” on page 58, outlines tactics for 
the elusive rnale. 

Couple of years ago, he did a piece 



Vincent and Dividends 

for us called “So You Want to Get Mar- 
ried,” since which some three million 
grooms have dodged rice and listened to 
Mendelssohn. Haywood claims his cur- 
rent effort has been wrung from him by 
bachelor friends, unnerved by his previ- 
ous advice to predatory ladies. 

Haywood sent us his picture, showing 
Michael Vincent up on top, with Woody 
Vincent hogging Daddy’s chair. The only 
thing we could figu-re was that the har- 
ried writer was too busy to read his own 
script. N. C. 
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So that уои may hear the true mirade of these low-cost high-fidelity recordings we offer 


Ж МЖ Yours for only JL” y 

O n this 12-inch long-playing (ЗЗУз rpm) Pure Vinyl, custom pressed guaranteed HIGH FIDELITY recording 

JU 



5th SYMPHONY 


and on the olher side 



'UNFINISHED" SYMPHONY No. 8 


Now уои can own and епјоу the best-loved 
Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, Operettas 
and Musical Comedies—from Bach to Gershwin 
—AT LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL COSTI 
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FREE MUSIC appreciation course 



Yes, on this special introductory offer—you Kurt Graunke, etc. — brilliantly recorded 
»ау have Beethoven’s 5th Symphony AND especialhj for thesenewlong-playing'records! 

Schubert’s 8th (Unfinished) Symphony— v«„ „...1 •> ..- 

BOTH COMPLETE on one 12" long-playing Y0U lEARN то UNDERSTAND GREAT MUSIC 

High Fidelity Record - for only 10(!! We В У acceptmg this introductory offer now, 
tnake this sensational offer to acquaint you У° и will also be automatically enrolled in our 
with the new planned program called fascinating Music Appreciation Course-a6- 
MUSIC TREASUBES OF THE WORLD. solutely freel Each month уои will receive- 
„ , . FREE-a new issue of our Course to help уои 

Under this program уои can now enjoy in understand the fine points of music and en- 
уоиг own home a complete recorded library able уои to listen to all music as do the 
of the world’s great music ... beautifully re- critics and composers themselves! 

оГ— HOW THIS UNIOUE MUS.C PROGRAM WORKS 
(30-15,000 cycles per second) ... all for less Your purchase of the record offered above 
than half the price уои would normalhj ех- for 10(* does not obligate уои to buy апу 
pect to рау! High-fiđelity recordings like additional Music Treasures records — ever! 
these usually sell at reta-1 for $5.95 each — However, we will be happy to extend to уои 
but Jjecause assured distribution to members the courtesy of an Associate Membership. 
eliminates the usual expense of unsold rec- Each month, as an Associate Member, уои I неге is my io< 
ords—and because of the development of mass will be offered a new 12" long-playing record | piaying record 
production high-fidelity record pressing at the special member’s price of only $2.98 ! 

equipment-we are able to offer these 12" each (plus a few cents for U. S. tax andship- ■ - 

long-playing high-fidelity records exclusively ping). If уои do not wish to purchase апу 
to our members for only $2.98 each! particular record, уои need merely return 


Each month уои will reccive 
a treatise on some important 
phase of How to Appreciate 
Music. Each monthly issue is 
yours, absolutely free unti! 
уои cancel—whether or not 
уои purchase апу additional 
records! 


--- 

I MUSIC TREASURES OF THE W0RLD, Dept. 122 C- 
| 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 

I BOTH—Complete—for only 10c 

| BEETHOVEN’S 5th Symphony 

SCHUBERT S 8th Symphony 
payment in full for the 12" long. 


the form proviđed’ for that purpose.” 

WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE? Remember- whether or not уои decide to I г 

Music Treasures of the World makes avail- purchase апу ađditional records from Music I t 
able to уои and уоиг children t’he best-loved Treasures of the World, the introductory ! 1 
works of all the greatest composers, both records is yours to keep — for only Ш! And I 
serious and light—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, уои will still receive, each month, a new issue I 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin, etc. And of our Music Appreciation Course, FREE. . 
these selections are thrilling brand-neio per- So send Ш now — while уои can still get ■ . 
formances, played by internationally famous BOTH of the Musical Treasures listed above. | 
philharmonic symphony orchestras under Hear these great recordings for yourself. ■ 
the batons of such eminent conductors as Accept this introductory offer —by mailing ■ * 
Walter Hendl,Hans SwarowsTcy,Dean Dixon, the coupon today! 

MUSIC TREASURES 0F THE VVORLD, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW Y0RK 13, N. Y. I * 

IN CANADA: 1184 CASTLEFIELD AVE., T0R0NT0 10, ONTARIO i-. 


Music Appreciation Course—whicli 
-. - - ny additi0] 

Member I 
■ ucvv iecord relea 
ipecial member’s p 


shipping. I 


me and I* 


- one lesson each 


CANauA : 1184 Castl 


Toronto 10, Ont. 






















Women and Secrets, 
Undaunted Brides, 
and Whom Your Baby 
Will Look Like 




BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 


Why sccrets lcak. Why it’s so hard 
to keep a secret—especially if you’re a 
woman—is explained by analyst Carl F. 
Sulzberger. Guilty or worrisome secrets 
are burdens, and telling someone liglitens 
the load. If you have a choice item, tell- 
ing it is like making a gift. Violent 
quarrels often result between lovers, mar- 
ried people. or co-workers if gifts of 
secrets are withheld. Insecure people tell 
secrets to win favor or affection. Women 
are less secure than men. and so readier 
to tell secrets. “To a woman, secrets 
may represent valuable additions to her 
personality—like borrowed plumage. . . . 
Her vanitv over having been made a 
confidante is secondary to her pride in 



exhibiting these ‘possessions.’ ” Finally, 
men try to keeji secrets because silence is 
a traditional sign оГ manlv strength. 
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Cats, dogs—girls, "vvolves.” When 
city cats get chased by city dogs, it’s 
good for both, $ays London analyst Dr. 
H. Spurway, because it satisfies both 
the bottled-up escape instinct of the cats 
and the pent-up chasing instinct of tlie 
dogs. Among humans, the same thing 
mav hold when a strictly reared, in- 
hibited girl is whistled at or pursued by 
an aggressive, lonely male. 

Baby’s looks. If vour child looks like 
nobodv now—wait. California studies 
show that as children reach their teens. 
their resemblance to their parents in- 
creases. A boy is likelv to look more 
like his father at the same age, a girl 
like her mother. Girls generallv tend 
to be nearer their parents’ height than 
do boys. A teen-age girl is more likely 
to have her mother’s girlhood figure 
than a boy his father’s build at that age. 

Marriage prospects. While sons of 
divorced parents are likely to be soured 
on marriage, daughters are not, reports 
marriage expert Paul Wallin (Stanford 
University). He finds that girls whose 
parents were miserable together view 
tlieir own marriage prospects no less 
brightly than those whose parents were 
happilv married. Dr. Wallin thinks it’s 
because for most young women—unlike 
men—marriage represents tlieir whole 
future, and they’re stronglv moved to be 
optimistic about it. Manv feel tliev’ve 
learned from their parents’ mistakes 
how to make their own marriage succeed. 


Dipsos dislike dips. Alcoholics are 
far less fond of sports involving water 
—liquid or frozen—than are nondrinkers. 
Psychologist Peter Jan Hampton (Mus- 
kingum College) finds swimming and 
skating only half as popular with heavy 
drinkers as with temperate men. In in- 
door amusements, card playing is ranked 
first by 72 per cent of the heavy drinkers 
but by only 31 per cent of the non- 
alcoholics, who rate dancing first. 

>egro thrift. Contrary to persisting 
popular notions that Negroes give little 
thought to the morrow, economists H. W. 
Моопеу and L. R. Klein find Negroes save 
more than whites. The only exceptions 
are upper-income Southern Negroes in 
business or professions, who save little 
because they are expected to live up to 
their positions more than are whites with 
similar incomes and who also have more 
poor relatives to support. 

Itackvvard bright boys. When a 
high-I.Q. lad gets poor marks in school, 
lie probably doesn’t get along well with 
his father and leans too much toward 
his mother, says vouth-guidance expert 
Barbara Kimball. This was true of 20 
bright prep-school boys with low marks, 
all of whom regarded their fathers—very 
successful men—as cold, distant, and too 
strict. The bovs held back in their school- 
work either through resentment at being 
expected to follow in the father’s foot- 
steps or through fear of competing with 
liim. At the same time, almost all these 
boys showed feminine traits and close 
attachment to the mother. 



Vour old-agc happincss. Not your 
health or топеу, but your closeness to 
relatives and friends, alertness, and con- 
tinued interest in life, will deciđe how 
happv you’ll be in old age, savs Dr. Dell 
Lebo. He finds that among Florida 
oldsters, the happiest have no bigger in- 
comes or better health than most of the 
others, but do have more companionship 
(mates, relatives, friends) and are readier 
to go places and do things. The End 








Епјоу yourself in corduroys especially tailored by pkil j*cobs 
for the young expectant mother . . . designs that are more 
functional, more flattering than- ever before . . . to wear not 
only before the baby arrives but afterward, they’re so pretty! 
Featuring our famous patented cut-out front and zip-to-fit 
waistbands. 


a. COAT-DRESS with contrasting linen collar, Victorian Grey. Na\y 

and Cocoa.14.95 

b. SHIRT-TAIL JACKET, Simulated hand stitching, Red. Gold, Beige 

and White. 6.95 

c. PEDAL PUSHERS, tie legs, zip-to-fit, Concealed Pockets, Navy, Brown, 

Talisman Green, Red, and Black. 6.95 

d. TRI-TONE SUIT, patented cut-out skirt, Palm Green/Chartreuse/White, 

and Navy/Shocking/White.14.95 

e. POODLE JACKET, Buttercup/Brown Poodle, White/Black Poodle, and 

Shocking Pink/Navy Poodle.10.95 

f. SLACKS, zip-to-fit, Concealed Pockets, Navy, Brown, Talisman Green, 

and Black. 7.95 

g. JERKIN SUIT, sleeveless, patented cut-out skirts, Gold, Talisman Green, 

Red and Brown.10.95 

SKIRT (not shown), Patented cut-out, Navy. Brown, Talisman Green, 

and Black. 4.95 

SKIRT (not shown), zip-to-fit, Concealed Pockets. Navy. Brown. Black 
and Talisman Green. 5.95 

Sizes 8-18 
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T0GER0Y CASUALS 
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ksthek'S AIM-A babv A vkah. At Susan’s christening, she’s flanked 
by friend Sally Cobb, husband Ben Gage, Governor and Mrs. Walter Kohler of 
Wisconsin (.Susan’s godparents), andher two young sons, Kimball and Benjamin. 


Mermaid in the Мопеу 

Landlord, restaurateur, investor - Esther Williams has 
parlayed her first teen-aged splash into a million-dollar contract. 

Yet she and her family live on a strict $15,000 a уеаг 


BY LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


D espite all the current hoop-la over 
Marilvn Monroe, the “comeback” 
of Marlene Dietrich, and the 
“durability” of Barbara Stanwyck, there 
is only one girl in Hollywood who is 
sure-fire at the box office. 

This is Esther Williams. In terms of 
earnings to her сотрапу, M-G-M, she is 
the star of stars. She has been a hit since 
her verv first picture. Yet off screen, she 
does not live, dress, or act like a movie 


she is ofiered $35,000 a week for six 
weeks of it? She will fit this in between 
pictures, naturally. 

And come next spring, if she follows 
the pattern she has set down during 
her thirteen years in Hollywood, Miss 
Williams will рау her income tax and 
her state taxes in one fell swoop. There- 
after, she and her husband and their 
three children will live on approximately 
$15,000 for the уеаг. 


Between now and 1961, she is due to 
earn, merelv from pictures, $1.800,000. 
Income taxes will gnaw into that, but 
to keep the wolf from the door, she will 
also have her earnings from the Esther 
Williams bathing suits, from the apart- 
ment houses she owns in thriving Santa 
Monica, from a restaurant she and her 
husband own in a Los Angeles suburb, 
and from other properties. Currently, she 
is working up the inevitable night-club 
act for Las Vegas—and why not, when 


She's Economical by Nature 

One of her economies is making her 
own clothes and hats. She likes to do it. 
Besides, she thinks the prices shops 
charge for such things are ridiculous. 
Another thing she prefers to do is her 
own cooking. She is superb in this de- 
partment, too. 

Late this уеаг, her newest picture, 
“Jupiter’s Darling,” will be released, and 
nature co-operating, she тау again face 
motherhood. She makes a picture a уеаг, 


and she would be delighted if she had a 
baby a уеаг. 

If this sounds to you quite unlike апу 
other glamour girl’s design for living, you 
are right. If it sounds to you as though 
Esther Jane Williams had designed her 
own living scheme, you can count your- 
self right again. 

She is the girl who has everything, in- 
cluding genuine simplicity and genuine 
intelligence, perfect health, a perfect fig- 
ure, a pretty face, handsome children 
and a big, strong husband, and wealth. 
And she firmly intends to keep every- 
thing, too. 

That’s her real name—Esther Jane 
Williams. She was a very poor but happy 
child. She virtually grew up on the beach 
at Santa Monica, teaching herself to 
swim, along with her brother and sis- 
ters. She has an intense family sense, 
which тау be why she’s so eager to have 
a large family. She credits all her happy, 
healthy outlook on life to her mother, a 
( continued) 





«>• ТНЕ THEon V “VOE CAN’T EAT MEBALS,” Esther cut loose from amateur swimming. Within four years, she 
made “Bathing Beauty,” the most successful American movie ever shown in Europe. In South America, viewers insisted on 
seeing the swimming scenes twice. Ten years later, in “Easy to Love” (ahove), the big change was in Esther’s рау check. 
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Mermaid in the Мопеу 



child psychologist, and I can’t think of 
a шоге convincing recommendation for 
child psychology. 

Healthy American-type Erotica 

If “Jupiter’s Darling,” her newest pro- 
duction, follows the pattern of all her 
otlier pictures, save two, there will be 
nothing epic, thoughtful, or artistic about 
ir. But you may be sure it will be light- 
liearted, enchanting to look upon, and 
romantic. “Jupiter’s Darling” is laid 
Imck in 550 в.с. in Rome—but don’t let 
tliat worry you. It’s full of water ballets 
rnd Esther disporting in scanty bathing 
suits. It has its healthy, American-type 
crotica. 

Like Estlier herself. After “Bathing 
Bcautv,” her fourth picture and first star- 
l ing one, she told her M-G-M bosses she 



ГАМВ1ЛЕ11 EFFORTS of Esther, 
саппу designers, and make-up artists 
proved a girl in the water doesn’t have 
to look like a beđraggleđ cat. Critics 
called “One Piece Bathing Suit” and 
“Easy to Love” aesthetic. Esther found 
she could hold herself motionless for 
half an hour in the position at left. 
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wanted to have a child. They moaned 
slightly and muttered about what this 
might do to her figure—and their box- 
office figures. 

Esther assured them she would keep 
her figure. So they mentioned this might 
take time off from her career. Esther re- 
plied, “Gentlemen, it takes six to eight 
weeks to make one of my pictures a уеаг, 
nine months to have a baby. Surely we 
can get together.” 

She lost her first child. Before апуопе 
had time to offer sympathy, she quietly 
said, “I believe when you fall off the 
merry-go-round you should get back on.” 
She did. She has two sons, one five and 
a half, the other four, and a small daugh- 
ter born last October. 

Twice M-G-M has experimented with 
the formula of her pictures, and both 
times it pulled up lame. The first was 
back in 1946, when she was twenty-four. 
She costarred with William Powell in 
“The Hoodlum Saint.” The picture 
flopped, buried under an avalanche of 
letters from indignant fans who de- 
manded, “What is our Es doing kissing 
that old man?” 

About seven years ago, M-G-M tried 
again, with “Fiesta.” And while Esther 
did swim a bit, she was mostly on dry 
land, making like a lady matador with 
a rather intense fixation on her twin 
brother, Ricardo Montalban. “Fiesta” 
didn’t quite die, but it certainly didn’t 
shag itself into the three-million-dollar 
profit that’s par for Williams flickers. 

During the war, Esther married Ben 
Gage, a six-foot-five-inch sergeant. His 
height was undoubtedly what first at- 
tracted her, since the one thing that had 
irked her since high-school days was 
being taller than the numerous bovs who 
dated her. She was five feet seven when 
she was twelve years old. 

Dire predictions were made about the 
marriage. They still are. Esther pays 
them no mind. She has always said this 
marriage is for life, and after eight and 
a half years, it looks as though she knows 
what she’s talking about. She also says 
she wants to have at least six children. 
She undoubtedly will. 

A Creature of Healthy Appetites 

Off screen, Esther is no plaster saint, 
even though she’s a conscientious church 
member. She is always a creature of 
healthy appetites, whether it’s eating, 
drinking, or living. She has one of the 
best collections of ribald stories in town. 

Typical of her realistic point of view 
is her reaction to the of't-repeated Holly- 
wood crack about her. One producer is 
supposed to have said, when asked if she 
could act, “Wet, yes. Dry, no.” 

Esther savs, “Wet, I’m in the топеу.” 

The End 


VOl’\«EST OF IOI1I ГНИ.ОНЕЛ, 

Esther tagged after her beach-loving 
family. At thirteen, she was spending 
most of her after-school hours at the 
beach. Four years later, a national 
swimming champion, she still hadn’t 
figured how swimming could рау more 
than her three-dollar-an-hour modeling. 
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WHATS NEW IN MEDICINE 



I. NEW FILTER OF 
ESTRON MATERIAL! 

It’s 100% filter! Pure! Snow-white! 
Supplies 20,000 tiny filter traps! 

Yet VIGER0YS draw so smo-o-o-th ... 


2. PLUS 

KING-SIZE 

LENGTH! 

The smoke is filtered 
through this extra length 
of rich, costly tobaccos, 
then through VICEROY’S 
exclusive filter tip, to give 
you an extra-filtering 
action found in no other 
cigarette—yes, double ihe 
filtering action to double 
уоиг smoking pleasure! No 
wonder VICEROY out- 
sells all other filter ciga- 
rettes combined! 



A/etv 

KING-SIZE 


riLICK 11Г 

V>CEROY 

— onlv a Dennv or two more 


—only a реппу or two more 
than cigarettes without filters! 


Periodic Acne 

BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


R gularly every month, manv women 
between the ages of twenty and 
fifty bear an unpleasant added 
burden. About ten days prior to the menses, 
as if to herald its coming, they break out 
with firm, painless red pimples occurring 
on the chin and sides of the face. Rarelv 
are there more than six. 

Until now, no effective way has been 
found to prevent or clear up these erup- 
tions. Ointments, lotions, and numerous 
other measures have failed to change the 
pattern. Generally, each outbreak lasts 
about three weeks; then, after a brief 
interval of freedom, another unsightlv 
crop appears. 

Because of the eruption’s intimate as- 
sociation with the menstrual cvcle, it 


seemed likely a hormone factor might 
be involved. Now progesterone, a кеу fe- 
male hormone, promises to provide a 
simple solution. 

Ninety-five women were treated with 
progesterone, receiving tablets or injec- 
tions beginning ten davs before the men- 
ses. In either form, the hormone produced 
gratifying results for the great majority, 
bringing the outbreaks under control and 
soon completely preventing them. 

Some women have used progesterone 
now for as long as twenty months. Мапу, 
however, after two or three months of 
freedom from the eruptions, đecideđ to 
see what would happen if they discon- 
tinued treatment. Their skins have stayed 
clear thus far for up to fourteen months. 


For glaucoma, a serious еуе disease 
that can lead to blindness if unchecked, 
Diamox is helpful. A chemically remod- 
eled form of the first sulfa drug, sulfa- 
nilamide, it reduces pressure within the 
eyeball by holding down the inflow of 
fluid. Taken in pill form, it has benefited 
130 patients. In some cases, it has kept 
еуе pressure down inđefinitely, thus 
avoiding operations to check glaucoma. 


Cleft palate should be operated for 
only after a child reaches the age of four. 
An eight-year study of 250 cases shows 
that earlier surgery may be helpful at 
the time but cause facial deformity and 
poor mouth and.jaw functioning later 
on. At four, when the upper jaw has at- 
tained almost its full width, the operation 
can be performed successfully without 
interfering with jaw development. 
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wh.y Dial soap 
protects your complexion 
even under make -up 


Dial clears уоиг complexion by removing blemish-spreading 
bacteria that other soaps leave on уоиг skin. 


No matter how lavishly or sparingly you use cosmetics, when 
you wash beforehand with Dial, the fresh cleamess of your skin is 
continuously protected underneath your make-up. 

For mild, fragrant Dial washes away trouble-causing bacteria that 
other soaps (even the finest) leave on your skin. Dial does this because 
it contains AT-7, known to science as Hexachlorophene. And 
there’s nothing else as good. It clears the skin of unseen bacteria 
that often aggravate and spread surface blemishes. 

Until Dial came along, no soap could remove 
these trouble-makers safely and effectively. 
r These photomicros prove it. No. 1 shows 
thousands of bacteria left on skin after washing with ordinary 
soap. (So when you put on make-up, they’re free to cause 
trouble undemeath). No. 2 shows how daily washing 
with Dial removes up to 95% of them. And Dial’s AT-7 
clings to your skin, so it continually retards the growth 
of new bacteria. 

When you first try this beauty-refreshing soap, 
you’d never guess it gives you such benefits. 

Doctors recommend it for adolescents. With 
Dial уоиг skin becomes cleaner and clearer 
than with апу other type of soap. Let mild, 
fragrant Dial protect your complexion— 
even unuer make-up. 


Also avoilable in C< 



P. S. Shampoo a Diamond Sparkle into your hair with 
new Dial Shampoo. 
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BEST COMEDV—Dean Martin and Јеггу Lewis have шоге plot than usual in “Living It Up,” and Dean has more songs. 
Not that it matters. These tvonderful clowns are way beyond their material, good or had—and here it’s very good. Paramount 
imported Sheree North (above) and her famous shimmy from Broadway’s “Hazel Flagg,” on which the film is based. 


Cosmopolitan Movie Citations 
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Warring Indians, mutinous sailors, and Martin and Lewis make 
August a month of riotous Technicolor by louella o. parsons 





intelligent Indian-versus-white-man 
tales ever filmed is “Apache.” Burt 
Lancaster stars, but Jean Peters, as 
the Indian girl who adores him, 
steals this L’nitcd Artists picture. 



BEST PR»»I!CTIOK-The storv 
of the voung doctor and the girl 
he causes to be blind is tenderlv- 
retold by Universal-International 
in “Magnificent Obsession.” Jane 
Wvman and Rock Hudson are great. 



E R—In “The 
Robert Francis 
outperforms even experts like Jose 
Ferrer and Humphrev Bogart. Fred 
MacMnrrav also shines. Мау Wynn 
debuts in this Columbia winner. 

ТНЕ E>U 


JON WHITCOMB says 

"WE’RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE TO DRAW!" 

If уои have talent, уои can be trained for 
success and security...Find out vvith our 

FREE ART TALENT TEST 



Never before has there heen such a demand 
for artists to fill high-paid jobs. That’s why 
Atnerica’s 12 Most Famous Artists make you 
this special offer: Even though thousands 
paid $1.00 to take our revealing 8-page 
Talent Test, it’s vours FREE if you act at 
once. This is your once-in-a-lifetime chance 
to find out if you have real, hidden talent for 
a full-time or part-time Art Career. There 
is no charge or obligation of апу kind. 
Quantity of tests is limited. You must mail 
coupon N0W! 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Married or unmarried, you’ll find out ■ 
if a full-time or part-time Art Career | 
can be yours! This exciting test, g 
printed on 8 large pages of dravring I 
рарег, reveals your sense of design, | 
composition, form, observation, imagi- ^ 

Yours FREE if you act today! b 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 

Studio 23-H, Westport, Conn. 

Send with по obligation the Fnmous Artists Talent Test 



BplKrfHmERICR 

TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


ISSUED BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BANK 















Are We and Our Children 


Getting Too Soft? 


Experts warn that careless eating and exercise habits are 
impairing our own health and that of future generations 


I n the past уеаг, Americans have 
stepped up the horsepower of their 
cars, perfected a plane that flies 
straight up, and introduced helicopter 
commuting service. 

This was the уеаг in which 31 of our 
44 million households owned automobiles, 
and 29 million of them owned television 
sets. This was also the уеаг when gas 
and oil heat pushed still deeper into coal 
territory, eliminating millions of tons of 
shoveling and ash hauling, and when our 
candy sales topped two and a lialf billion 
pounds. 

And this was the уеаг when Americans 
had more leisure time and more-money 
than ever before in anvbody’s history. 

No doubt about it, this is a great coun- 
try and a great people—a people in 
danger of becoming the world’s biggest 
and flabbiest slobs. 

The handwriting isn’t on the wall. It 
is in the slack muscles, bulging stomachs, 
and growing passivity of American men, 
women, and children. It is unmistakably 
recorded in nutrition studies, in medical 
rejections of the armed forces, in such 
phenomena as the fact that horse rac- 
ing, a sport requiring the minimum of 
human eflort, is now our leading sport. 

Our Ncttion Will Suffer 

Our growing softness has reached the 
point where a leading health authority, 
Dr. Clifford L. Brownell. chairman of 
Columbia Universitv’s Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation De- 
partment, says bluntly: “Our nation may 
рау a high price because it has substi- 
tuted spectator sports, television, movies, 
and mechanized transportation for reg- 
ular participation in outdoor work and 
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BY HARRY HENDERSON 

play. Our aversion to walking, our care- 
lessness in correcting remedial defects, 
our ‘sweet tooth,’ and our inclination to 
luxury living will seriously affect the 
national level of physical fitness.” 

Shortly after Dr. Brownell made these 
remarks, commuters from New Jersey to 
New York celebrated the opening of the 
world’s first “moving sidewalk” for hu- 
man traffic at the Erie railroad station. 

Dr. Brownell links our lagging physical 
and health education with the shocking 
number of young men rejected as unfit 
by the armed forces in World War II. In 
the nineteen-to-twenty-five age group. one 
man in five was rejected; in the eighteen- 
year-old bracket, one youth in four was 
rejected. 

“More than fifty per cent of our youth 
in high schools have no phvsical educa- 
tion,” Dr. Brownell points out. “Of the 
remainder, many are provided with in- 
adequate, unbalanced programs. Facili- 
ties and skilled leadership for programs 
of physical education for girls are even 
more deficient.” About the best that can 
be said for physical education and health 
instruction is that nearlv everybody gets 
some at some point in his education. But 
relatively few get it at every level of 
schooling, and standards are poor. 

In the field of nutrition, the evidence 
of our soft living and its harmful effects 
is even more alarming. Scores of studies 
show the same thing—that many of our 
health deficiencies are the result of eat- 
ing habits that border on the suicidal. 
The hard fact is that many Americans 
—especially the well-to-do—are stagger- 
ing around in such a state of malnutrition 
that they are near exhaustion. These peo- 
ple are not isolated eccentrics but typical 


products of our best suburbs as well as 
our worst slums. 

The most extensive studies ever made 
of our eating habits and their effect on 
our phvsical condition are known as the 
“Pennsvlvania Mass Studies in Human 
Nutrition.” This project kept tab of the 
food intake of some 12,000 people of all 
ages and occupations. In addition, it col- 
lected data on certain individuals’ eating 
habits and their phvsical condition since 
1935, a major scientific achievement, for 
it showed to what extent the scars of early 
malnutrition can be healed. A staff of 
fifty experts took part in these studies, 
but they are principally the work of 
twenty years of Dr. Pauline Веегу Mack. 

Americans Are Undernourished 

These mass studies show conclusively 
that most “well-fed” Americans are seri- 
ously undernourished. Among the worst 
fed are white-collar middle-class Amer- 
icans, living in cities or towns, with in- 
comes above $2,500. Malnutrition is also 
rife among the rich, who ignore nutri- 
tional needs in favor of delicacies. 

However, Dr. Mack discovered, unbal- 
anced eating is found at all income levels. 
“The great тајогку of our population,” 
she says, “are not getting the food their 
bodies require. especially calcium, which 
comes chieflv from milk; vitamin A, sup- 
plied by liver and green and yellow 
vegetables; and the B vitamins of meat, 
green vegetables, and whole-grain cereals. 
American men are particularly deficient 
in vitamin C because they tend to skip 
salads, which women eat in the hope that 
they’ll stay thin.” In fact, she adds, 
“the only thing most women get enough 
of is vitamin C.” 



America’s best-fed people are our 
babies. The worst-fed are wives. Over 
half the women nineteen to twenty-seven 
are undernourished. One of Dr. Mack’s 
studies of middle-income, well-educated 
suburban wives—a third of them in fam- 
ilies with incomes over $5,000 a уеаг — 
reveal that sixty per cent were under- 
weight and one in four was so seriously 
underweight as to endanger her health. 
Half the wives were getting less than 
three quarters of the body’s daily mineral 
requirements. And one out of three was 
not getting sufficient calories to do her 
work. 


One reason for this appalling situation 
is that wives often neglect lunch, merely 
nibbling at a sandwich, because cooking 
for themselves is “not worth it.” At sup- 
per, most women feel they should cook 
their husband’s favorite dishes. Often 
this turns out to be mainlv meat, pota- 
toes, and pie. the sort of fare a figure- 
conscious wife shies away from. taking 
only a small portion. Thus, some wives 
never really get fed. 

Why Teen-age Girls Are "Lazy" 

Next to wives, the worst-fed group is 
teen-age girls, starved bv extreme diet- 


ing. The teen-ager’s poor eating habits 
result in constant fatigue, commonly 
called “teen-age laziness,” anemia, ех- 
cessive tooth decay, poor complexion, and 
lackluster eyes. “And then the poor thing 
wonders why she isn’t beautiful!” says 
Dr. Mack. “The sad thing is that most 
girls have picked up this dieting idea 
from their mothers and thev seem to be 
hypnotized by fashion sketches and movie 
stars’ figures.” 

“Dieting can keep women slender, it 
is true,” Dr. Mack says, “but the chronic 
fatigue and poor health that ассотрапу 
improperly balanced dieting will hardly 





Too tired out by indolence to cook, a multitude of Americans steer the family automobile toward a meal of 
unbalanced indigestibles at the nearest car-service emporium, where the only exercise is provided by the waitress. 
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Soff Living 





Dr. Charles Urbach found that either no 
breakfast or a practically nutritionless 
one was had at least three mornings a 
week by more than twenty per cent. The 
worst offenders were small-town urbanites 
of medium income. A third of them reg- 
ularly skipped breakfast. 

“No wonder these people are tired. get 
sick easily. are always complaining." 
says Dr. Mack. “They’ve just gotten up 
from their longest fast, a night’s sleep, 
and then they either go without breakfast 
or merely down a cup of coffee and a roll 
or doughnut. And then they think they 
are ready to face a day’s work! Actually 
they cannot do a day’s work. Breakfast 
should be a third of the day’s food.” For 
breakfast she recommends a half pint of 
fruit juice, a whole-wheat cooked cereal 
with a cup of milk, and a poached egg 
on whole-wheat toast with a strip of 
bacon. “Then,” she adds, “if you want 
coffee. you can have it.” 

VVhite-collar VVorkers' Fatigue 

One of Dr. Mack’s studies of white- 
collar workers reveals that 24 per cenl 
of them showed severe fatigue symp- 
toms between the ages of forty and forty- 
six. Those between the ages of forty-seven 
and fifty-six were in even worse shape— 
42 per cent in this group showed severe 
fatigue symptoms. 

White-collar workers, Dr. Mack points 
out. are particularly poor eaters. “They 
have at best skimpy breakfasts, poor 
lunches. and fail to eat enough at the 
evening meal to make up for апу of their 
deficiencies.” 

In all age, education, and income 
groups, the most common sign of these 
poor eating habits, Dr. Mack says, is 
“fatigue . . . a general feeling of tired- 
ness, which comes from a total pattern 
of poor nutrition. Мапу of the ills of 
middle and later life can be traced to 
faulty nutrition.” 

Fatigue is the standard excuse for our 
declining muscular efforts, for riding in- 
stead of walking. We’re too tired, we say. 
And Dr. Mack’s evidence bears this out. 
We are too tired. The result is that we 
are becoming more and more passive, a 
nation of watchers, not doers. 

Our growing passive habits are even 
overtaking what should be the most active 
segment of our population—our children. 
TV deserves a large part of the blame 
for this. If апуопе had suggested ten 
vears ago that children be sent once a 
day to a movie to watch several hours of 
miscellaneous film fare, including lady 
wrestlers, parents would have risen in 
moral horror and indignation and anni- 
hilated this would-be corrupter of minds 
and bodies. Yet today this is a common 
pattern in millions of homes. 

Although TV’s fare of inanity, crime. 
old Westerns. and silent movies has not 


make them attractive. If men are inter- 
ested in women without vitality, it is news 
to me.” 

Men are better fed than the women, 
primarily because they are hearty lunch 
eaters. Nevertheless, most men suffer 
from a vitamin-A deficiency, and some 
groups, particularly white-collar workers, 
are hard hit. Dr. Mack found that among 
white-collar workers, only one man out 
of four was getting sufficient vitamin A. 


Most men are deficient in vitamin C, 
which comes from citrus fruits, tomatoes, 
and green, leafy vegetables. These de- 
ficiencies affect teeth and gums and the 
healing of scratches. Only in vitamin C 
are women ahead of the men. 

Dr. Mack singles out as America’s 
worst eating habit the skipping of break- 
fast or taking time for only a roll and a 
cup of coffee. In a study of the breakfast 
habits of 5,000 people, Dr. Mack and 


Quick snaek.ci for energj- are an American hahit, here copied by 
Greek Prince Peter and Princess Irene. Most do little hut kill hunger. 




been accepted without squawks from par- 
ents, churchmen, P.T.A. groups, and a 
handful of TV columnists, few have com- 
p'lained about the passive nature it pro- 
duces in its audience. Today’s children 
flick a switch and expect to be enter- 
tained. They do nothing but absorb. Апу- 
one who can remember the made-up 
games, the inventive play with tools and 
pots and pans, the exploratory walks, the 
investigative reading, and the healthy ех- 
citement of “Run, Sheepy, Run!” cannot 
fail to wonder what effect this one-eyed 
hypnotic monster will have on the vigor 
and creativeness of our youngsters. 

Another product of our sedentary, list- 
less pattern of living is low backache. 
Amerićans suffer from this nagging afflic- 
tion to an extent unknown in other parts 
of the world. In two New York City 
clinics—the Back Consultation Service 
of the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center and the Low Back Clinic 
of the Columbia Medical Center—sci- 
entific task forces assaulted this grim 
problem. These teams, consisting of an 
orthopedic surgeon, a neurosurgeon, an 
internist, a radiologist, and a physical- 
medicine specialist, studied more than 
4,000 cases of backache. They found most 
of the patients got too little exercise with 
the result that they had poor muscle 
strength and didn’t get the emotional re- 
lease provided by phvsical activity. The 
combination of decreased muscle strength 
and unrelieved emotional tension resulted 
in backache. A high percentage of them 
improved when they were given sys- 
tematic muscle training. However, when 
exercise was sfopped, their backache 
returned. 

Our Children Versus Europe's 

These findings aroused in Dr. Hans 
Kraus an interest in gauging the muscu- 
lar fitness of the American population, 
particularly children, in an effort to pre- 
dict what the low-backache problem would 
be in future generations. Using a simple 
series of trunk- and leg-muscle tests, Dr. 
Kraus and Ruth P. Hirschland tested 
nearly 4,500 school children in the North- 
east. They then applied the tests to some 
2.000 school children in similar commu- 
nities in Italy and Austria, selecting these 
two countries because life there is less 
mechanized than in the United States. 
The results shocked medical circles. 

Among the European children, less 
than one in ten failed a test. Among the 
American children, seven times as many 
failed. And the percentage of American 
children failing two or more tests was 
fifty times as great as among the Euro- 
pean children. And these were suppos- 
edlv healthy, normal American children, 
whose nutritional status and medical 
care were much better than tlieir Euro- 
pean counterparts! 


Dr. Kraus attributes the differences 
between European and American chil- 
dren’s muscular development to the fact 
that European children “do not use cars. 
elevators, or other labor-saving devices 
but must walk to school, frequently long 
distances. Their recreation is mainly 
based on active use of their bodies. The 
children examined in this country are 
usually taken to and from school by car 
or bus. They engage in recreation as 
spectators rather than as participants.” 

These startling results also reflect the 
paradoxical fact that in the United States 
our knowledge of physical training and 
fitness is elaborately applied to helping 
our top athletes and our handicapped 
children, such as polio victims. This helps 
“the best and the worst”—and they un- 
questionably need help—but it leaves out 
the great bulk of our children. 

Are We Training Spectators? 

This, incidentally, is why so many top 
physical educators oppose “Little League” 
baseball teams. The Little Leagues are 
fine for the kids who make the team, say 
these authorities, but what about kids 
who don’t? Shall thev become, at an age 
when their. activity should be greatest, 
mere spectators? 


The Kraus-Hirschland studies, the 
trend toward making spectators out of 
children, the passivity of TV watching, 
and the antiexercise attitudes of most 
city-suburban dwellers, when combined 
with our well-known nutritional deficien- 
cies, portray a nation on the verge of 
physical bankruptcy. Can we do anything 
about our dilemma? 

What the Schools Can Do 

All authorities agree we can, and they 
have very definite ideas how. But nobody 
is promising it is going to be easy. Dr. 
Brownell, for example, calls for a re- 
vitalized program of physical education. 

“Daily planned periods of at least 
thirty minutes of pliysical exercise are 
necessary for all children, beginning with 
nursery school and kindergarten,” he 
says. “In the high schools, there should 
be a sixty-minute daily program of direct 
physical education for all high-school 
boys and girls.” 

These standards would help, but with 
the present overcrowding of schools and 
shortage of teachers, the schools alone 
cannot саггу the burden of revitalizing 
America. That’s going to have to be done 
in the home, by all of us. 

The fact that neglected muscles can be 
( continued) 
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Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than уои think! 


C O many people with the "germ” of writing 
^ in them simply can’t get started. They suf- 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Мапу are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called "unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, social mat- 
ters, budgets, household affairs, fashions, chil- 
dren, sports, hobbies, travel, local, club and 
church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours. 

The Practical Method 


Ne-K’paper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper сору desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every сору "cub” goes through 
the course of practical criticism—a training that 
turns out more successful authors than апу other 


That is why Newspaper Institute of America b- 

its writing instruction on the Сору Desk Method. It 

, e h0 k ?nd c 


porters. Thus you learn by doing, no 
mdividual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed_ 

practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your 
own distinctive stvle. Writing soon becomes easy, 
absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the "profes- 
sional” touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you can see constant progress 


by studying tli 
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Have You Natural Ability? 

Our FREE \Vriting Aptitude Test will reveal 




writing. 


imagination and Jramatic instinct. You'll —— 
ing this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of New York) 
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I \Vriting Aptitude Test and further information 
I about writing for profit as promised in Cosmo- 
j politan, August. 
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Our schools sadly lack physica!-training 
facilities. Recent tests show European 
children are far stronger than ours 



Speetators throng to cheer the stamina of a few top athletes yet 
are too tired to cope with their own sagging muscles and aching backs. 
Miler Wes Santee typifies the stamina that conditioning can produce. 


restored to healthy activity is demon- 
strated in some tests made on freshman 
and sophomore girls at George Washing- 
ton University, in Washington, D.C., by 
Professor Helen B. Lawrence. When she 
first gave the girls the Kraus-Hirschland 
muscle tests, a third of them failed at 
least one. But eight months later, all but 
four out of ninety girls were able to pass 
all the tests. Some were able to pass the 
tests within three weeks, but in most 
cases it took longer. “You can’t build up 
muscles unused for years overnight,” 
says Professor Lawrence. 

Our suicidal eating habits can be 
broken, Dr. Mack’s studies show, and 
new ones learned, simply because the кеу 
to good eating is education, not топеу. 
Through her studies, Dr. Mack has dem- 
onstrated the physical condition of a fam- 
ily can be steadily improved. 

What a Year of Good Diet Did 

In one study of 64 families, Dr. Mack 
showed how much a family can change 
in one уеаг —by switching to good eating 
habits. Husbanđs who had always felt 


exhausted became full of pep. Teen-age 
girls had greatlv improved skin textures, 
better bones. glossier hair, and more 
energv for dates and dancing. Even young 
children, originally the best fed, showed 
marked advances in skeletal develop- 
ment. Tooth decay decreased. And the 
mothers not onlv lost their fatigue but 
made other phvsical gains. Significantly, 
the biggest single change in these fam- 
ilies’ eating liabits was in the switch to 
larger breakfasts. 

School Lunches Paid Off 

Then, in а series of studies made near 
Johnstowri. Pennsylvania, Dr. Mack 
showed that the number of colds, rate 
of dental decay, and energy levels of an 
entire communitv had been improved 
through a school-lunch program aimed at 
overcoming deficiencies and educating 
mothers. What they learned about their 
children's needs, they applied to family 
meals. 

“We found that by improving the 
health of tlie child, you can also auto- 
maticallv improve the physical well-being 
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of the parents,” says Dr. Mack. “It’s sort 
of a double payofl.” 

The most recent experiments of Dr. 
Mack have pointed dramaticallv to a 
powerful weapon—the snack—in over- 
coming fatigue. 

The Pennsylvania mass studies had 
shown that the between-meal snack was 
widely used by both adults and children 
as a kind of energy pickup, and that 
teen-agers snacked oftener tlian апу other 
age group. The problem, Dr. Mack rea- 
soned, was to find something for snack 
purposes that would go further nutrition- 
ally than jelly sandwiches. 

Dr. Mack and her colleagues decided 
that vitamin C, if added to snacks, would 
be the answer. They set up a series of 
tests to show what snacks could do if 
vitamin C was added in the form of 
frozen orange juice. “Orange juice . . . 
was chosen,” says Dr. Mack, “because 
of its vitamin-C content, and its provision 
also of total energy, carotene (pro vita- 
min A), and other vitamins and minerals 
in small amounts.” 

Orange Juice Worked Wonders 

Dr. Mack’s results demonstrated that 
orange-juice snacks worked wonders as 
a fatigue chaser. Most impressive were 
the results of physical tests, such as push- 
ups, which showed orange juice imme- 
diately sparked energy, in both adults 
and children. On one morning, thev 
drank orange juice and then did various 
physical tests; on the following morning 
they drank colored, artificiallv flavored 
water, and again did the tests. On orange- 
juice mornings, their ability to do push- 
ups and sit-ups was stepped ир, and the 
time it took them to do two manual 
speed -ассигасу tests was cut. 

When the orange-juice concentration 
was doubled, to two parts frozen juice 
to three parts water, gains in the test 
increased still more. Both children and 
adults registered about the same degree 
of improvement. 

Energy-building snacks and nutrition- 
ally valuable breakfasts can put America 
back on the bounce. Or, as Dr. Mack 
puts it, “Simple nutrition education can 
improve the physical well-being and hap- 
piness of everyone.” And let's face it, 
girls—this is a woman’s problem. 

Most of us are in crying need of ехег- 
cise. This means that we have to over- 
come the habits that have us riding when 
we can walk, attitudes that make phvsical 
effort something to be scorned—and that 
have brought us to our present state of 
physical bankruptcy. 

Physical exercise is not punishment. 
It is quite simply something that уои can 
do at no expense to make vourself feel 
better. You can make effective exercise a 
part of your daily routines. Look at the 
( continued) 
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SO POWERFULLY 
COMPELLING that no 
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suggestions below, and start getting some 
extra health dividends out of your regu- 
lar activities. 

Exercise won’t рау your rent or elimi- 
nate all your problems. But it will help 


Stretching: Make your morning stretch 
a real, feet-on-the-floor rouser for the 
entire body—twisting, turning. bending, 
and thrusting hard for two or three min- 
utes. Stretching—pitting one muscle 
against another—is one of the principal 
methods used by the great jungle ani- 
mals, like lions, to keep themselves fit. 

Car Polishing: You сап convert this 
into ап exercise for arms, shoulders. neck, 
wrists, back, and legs, simply bv adopt- 
ing motions that exercise different groups 
of muscles. Squatting instead of bending 
22 


you meet the stresses we all encounter 
with more ease and perhaps even the 
satisfaction we call happiness. And it 
will help cut America’s medical bill, now 
the world’s largest. 


down to do lower sections will bring your 
legs into the act. Don’t concentrate all 
your rubbing in one arm; professional 
car washers often develop one wrist and 
forearm twice the size of the other. 

VValking: As а single exercise, walking 
cannot be beaten. The hardest thing 
about walking is overcoming the long- 
standing habit of riding even short dis- 
tances. Everv time you start for the car, 
ask yourself, “Can’t I walk?” until your 
new walking habits are set. Commuters 
living within a mile of their station can 


benefit much by walking to it in the morn- 
ing; in the evening, it may be too tiring. 
Walk briskly, with no more arm swinging 
than necessary. Don’t lag, for it is tiring. 
Allow yourself no more than thirty min- 
utes to cover a mile. This may mean 
earlier rising, but it will tone up уошг 
entire body. 

Picking Up: Every young mother picks 
up a zillion things a day, from babies to 
toys to clothes. This can be excellent 
exercise—if you know how to do it. If 
you don’t, it can be exhausting. The way 
not to do it is the way it’s usually done— 
by bending over with collapsed shoulders 
and letting your trailing arms do the 
picking up. If you have to pick up a baby 
frequently, this not only exhausts you 
but can deform you, putting a hump of 
muscle on your back and neck. To do it 
properly. for maximum exercise and 
least fatigue, squat with the back and 
neck fairly erect, take a firm grip with 
the arms supported by knees initially, 
and then push up, letting legs, thighs, 
and back do the lifting. 

stairs: The reason stairs are so tiring 
is that most people do not know how to 
climb them. The most common mistake 
is to go up rapidly. carrying the weight 
on the toe and ball of the arched foot. 
The best way is to put each foot, heel 
and toe, fully on the step, then let the 
upper leg push downward while the 
lower one thrusts upward. This exercise 
is good for the hips, thighs, and back, 
especially if you consciously think of it 
as exercise and not just stair climbing. 
Remember, you are lifting between 100 
and 200 pounds with each step. Take it 
easy. It is heavy work and not recom- 
mended if you are in poor health or have 
a severe cardiac condition. 

Mattress Turning: This householđ 
chore сап be utilized to strengthen the 
hips and abdomen as well as arms and 
shoulders. Fatigue results usually from 
not using the right muscles. Instead of 
collapsing your shoulders and tugging 
with your arms, bend at the knees and 
get under the weight. Then push up, let- 
ting the strength come from the hips. 
Some authorities claim this exercise will 
keep you flatter than the best girdle. 

Waiting: Although we seldom realize 
it. we spend a great many minutes each 
dav just waiting—for kids to get dressed, 
for people to come, for trains and ele- 
vators. Generally we stand, slouched and 
slack, a wearing pastime. Тгу to use 
these otherwise-wasted periods for ехег- 
cising—the simple tensing and flexing of 
legs, arms, and neck; rotating shoulder 
blades; deep rhythmic breathing. 

The End 


How to Make Your Everyday Physical Activity 
Pep You Up—Not Tire You Out 








Summertime, when the living is easy . . . Surely you’ll need a bread and butter gift 
for your host or hostess! Maybe you’ll even like one for yourself! u\ carol слик 


























WRITE SHORTHAND 

In Only 4 Days! 



Imagine!—in only 
4 short days you can 
write shorthand— the 
first step toward a 
well-paying secre- 
tarial job ... or take 
notes quick!y any- 
where . . . anytime. 
Abreviatrix is an 
amazingly simplified 
method — explained 
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GOING FOR A SWIM? 

Then you’ll need а waterproof bathins 
suit bag, and cosmetic kit filled with 
beauty care samples. Turn to page 117 
for our Beauty Editor’s special offer! 


GO PLACES 


LISTEN and LEARN A 

LANGUAGE 

LINGUAPHONE 

World's-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 
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ХНЕ A.\SW KI1 TO МЛ\\ a hus- 
band or wife’s pet peeve, these ad- 
justable tongs called “Roast Ressler.” Ad- 
justs to pick up a strip of bacon or a large 
turkey or roast. Perfect gift for the sum- 
mer hostess. Available from Andover Gift 
House Dept. CS, Andover, Mass., $4.95 ppd. 



They pass 

SksSž date changes! 

up to 100. Available for $1.98 ppd. from 
Leecraft, Dept. CS, 300 АЊапу Ave., 
Brooklyn, NY. 
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('окхпл1л, oit 1.\ТЕ1.1.К(’ТГЛ1,У Guesting on Sid Caesar’s show, 
dual personalitjr Albert pulled out the stops, melted even the cynics. 


Eddie Albert 


The shy kid of “Brother Rat” and later the bearded 
photographer of “Roman Holiday,” Eddie Albert is regarded by 
vievvers and experts alike as television’s brightest new star 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 

I n the summer of 1952, two American 
tourists were promenading along the 
Via Veneto in Rome. The couple 
were Peter Lind Hayes and his wife, 
Магу Healy, the comedy team, on their 
first visit to Rome. They marched along, 
goggling at the unusual sights. Passing a 
sidewalk cafe, they paused to stare at a 
picturesque spectacle: a stockv man with 
a heavy beard seated at a table. He was 
wearing sandals, old pants, and an open 
shirt. Under one arm, he balanced a long 
loaf of Italian bread. His other arm sup- 
ported a small boy, who was spooning 
gelato into his mouth. As they watched, 
a waiter brought the man a negroni —a 
sort of gin and bitters. The man care- 
fully deposited the loaf on the table. He 
guzzled the drink, smacked his lips with 
Latin gusto. and then wiped them off 
with the back of his hand. 

“Now, there,” Hayes observed solemnly, 

“is a typical Italian scene and that is a 
typical Italian.” 

Just then, the drinker caught sight of 
them. He grinned. Even through the ten- 


drils of his beard. it was a grin that 
could belong to nobody else. 

“Good grief,” shouted Hayes, “that 
isn’t a typical Italian—that’s Eddie 
Albert! ” 

A Master at Stealing Scenes 

Eddie Albert had grown the beard for 
his role in “Roman Holiday.” As the 
harassed photographer who surrepti- 
tiously shoots action candids of a 
princess on a spree, Albert managed to 
do the impossible—steal scenes from the 
enchanting Audrey Hepburn. As is well 
known in Broadway, Hollywood, and 
Rome, the only way anybody can steal a 
scene from Miss Hepburn is to employ 
the Brink’s bandits. 

But Albert did it. And he did it mainly 
by dint of his unique charm. 

Without a beard, the Albert grin is 
even more irresistible. It is a warm and 
honest grin. The flesh around Albert’s 
eyes crinkles up, a mischievous gleam 
lights up his blue eyes, and happy wrin- 
kles play around his smiling lips. With 


curlv brownish-gray liair, a tvell-scrubbed 
lionest face, and a sincere Midwestern 
voice that manages to convey a wholo 
range of emotions within its down-to- 
earth flatness, Eddie Albert is the hottest 
virtuoso of charm to hit television since 
Arthur Godfrey’s equally potent grin 
first started hypnotizing people. 

Albert is NBC’s secret weapon in its 
unceasing guerrilla warfare with CBS. 
For more than five years now, NBC has 
been trying desperatelv to develop a per- 
former with the bewitching Godfrey folk- 
siness. In Eddie Albert. NBC thinks it has 
found its boy, and that is why. this sum- 
mer, it gave him' the coveted nine-to- 
ten-thirty Saturday-night slot for his 
“Saturday Night Revue.” 

These many weeks, Albert has been 
delighting the nation with a fast-paced 
mixture of songs, dances, and comedy 
sketches. He was signed as a thirteen- 
week summer replacement, but NBC is 
not hiding the fact that, come autumn, 
it hopes to produce an Eddie Albert one- 
hour evening variety program and an 
( continued) 27 

liusband and wife.” 


I’BIJIE motive for his night-club act with Margo: “A closer relationship as 



Eddie Albert 


ntinued) 



KDDIE AXD maruo'S act has brilliant pace, brings in five 
figures a week. Physical culturist Eddie exudes healthy vitality. 



СГТТ 1 ХС СР АТ ТНК U'ai.dorf is old stuff for Margo, who 
at thirteen, chaperoned by her uncle Xavier Cugat, was a hit there. 



FDDIK'S гнлкм at full blast—sophisticated folksiness in a 
straw hat, patter in Eddie Albert Heimberger’s Midwest twang. 


Eddie Albert one-hour morning show. In 
fact, if some exuberant NBC executives 
are to be believed, Eddie Albert’s grin 
will become as common on television dur- 
ing the 1954-55 season as jokes about 
Liberace. Right now, Eddie is receiving 
$5,000 a week. This fall he will move into 
the $10,000 bracket. His boyish grin may 
yet turn into as valuable a bonanza as 
the Comstock Lode. 

Like Godfrey, He Twangs a Uke 

Albert has a variety of talents in addi- 
tion to his million-dollar grin. Like God- 
frey, he twangs a ukulele. In addition, he 
can strum a guitar, bow a fiddle, dance, 
sing, act in comedy or serious sketches, 
and do recitations. His recitations are 
among his most effective routines. 

“Well, sir,” the grinner recently 
drawled in the tones of a country store- 
keeper, “it’s this way about talking songs 
’stead of singin’ them. I been taking voice 
lessons with this here coach over in Los 
Angeles. fellow name of Robert Weer.” 

You expect Albert to chew on a wisp 
of straw, but lie was digging into a cot- 
tage-cheese-and-lettuce salad. Albert is a 
big salad man. He also dotes on fresh 
fruits, nuts, figs. and vogurt. Where other 
performers at rehearsals knock off a 
quick hamburger and black coffee, Al- 
bert brings a jug of fresh fruit, wheat 
germ, and blackstrap molasses all macer- 
ated together in one of those electric 
blending machines. 

We were sitting in the living room of 
his subleased New York apartment. 
Above our heads swayed a pendulous mo- 
bile constructed out of pipe cleaners and 
fishline and cardboard. Albert had made 
it to amuse his only child, Eddie junior, 
three years old. That afternoon, Eddie 
senior was dressed in a T-shirt and dirty 
bluejeans. He looked like a typical Ital- 
ian peasant. 

“Y’see,” he continued, “I used to be 
able to саггу a tune. Never could саггу 
it very far, but I carried it. So this fel- 
low, name of Weer, he’s been kind o’ 
helpin’ me out with the larynx. I been 
makin’ nice progress. Got so I’m able to 
render a song. Of course, to render means 
to tear apart. So until I get more con- 
fidence in myself, I sort of act out the 
songs in a recitativo. That’s grand-opera 
lingo for not bein’ able to sing. Care for 
a drink, bub? Got some unusual vodka. 
It’s flavored with buffalo grass. Gen-u- 
wine buffalo grass. Healthiest alcoholic 
drink in the world. Got more minerals 
and vitamins than bourbon.” 

I downed a slug of the vodka, which, 
according to the label, actually contained 
buffalo-grass extract. It was the healthiest 
alcoholic drink I ever swallowed. In fact, 
it was so healthy I knocked off two more 
helpings of buffalo grass. 

Among the many songs the homespun 






charmer recites, “September Song” is 
rated best by Albert aficionados. This is 
an aria, originally croaked bv Walter 
Huston in “Knickerbocker Holiday,” in 
which the elderly Peter Stuyvesant sings 
to a young girl of whom he is enamored. 
Albert prefaces his recitation by trem- 
ulously telling the story of the play and 
paying a tribute to Huston and com- 
poser Kurt Weill. Then he begins to 
speak the lyric, expressing the melan- 
choly emotions of an aged man who has 
only a few short vears to enjov the de- 
lights of love. Each time Albert does 
this, he creates the illusion he has never 
recited “September Song” before. that 
the pauses and hesitations and quiverings 
of his vocal cords occur spontaneouslv 
under the stress of emotion. Albert’s voice 
actually cracks at the closing lines. The 
audience cracks, too. Everybody starts 
weeping. 

Last Мау, when he guested on Sid 
Caesar’s program, Albert, in honor of 
Mother’s Day, recited the lvric of “Smil- 
in’ Through” against a legato back- 
ground of muted violins. 

Now, as a stanch Oedipus-complex 
man myself, 1 yield to no one in my ven- 
eration for mothers, but let me sav right 
here and now that the lyric of “Smilin’ 
Through” is undoubtedlv the most mawk- 
ish tribute that was ever invented by 
anybody. Edgar Guest is hard-boiled by 
comparison. 

Well, as I watched Eddie speak the 
inane words of this song. I felt a catch 
in my throat and a tension in my tear 
ducts. After I wiped up mv eves. I imme- 
diately telephoned my mother to express 
all my feelings to her. 

She said would I kindlv call her back 
tomorrow as she was in the middle of a 
gin-rummy game and had her opponent 
on the schneid. 

Eddie Albert is as modest about his 
guitar technique as he is about his sing- 
ing. “I guess you can put in that I make 
out with the guitar,” he said. “ ’Specially 
if I’m backed with a thirty-piece orches- 
tra. But I’m learnin’. Learnin’ all the 
time. Same with dancin’. Been taking 
dancin’ lessons. I believe a man should 
never stop educatin’ himself. Life is a 
dynamic process. You got to keep growin’ 
all the time.” 

World Problems Disturb Him 

Albert has a dual personalitv. There 
is the corn-fed character with the home- 
spun jargon. There is also a serious, 
studious, scholarlv intellectual. He is 
constantly reading and pondering books 
on philosophy, ethics, psvchoanalvsis, and 
political economics. He is disturbed 
about the problems of war. sex education. 
neuroses, and the dilapidated state of 
human beings these davs. During his 
leisure hours, he shuns the сотрапу of 


other actors because they find his seri- 
ousness boring and he is frightened by 
their quickness of wit. He likes to engage 
in high-domed colloquies with college 
professors and other members of the 
intelligentsia. 

“The real Eddie Albert,” one of his 
acquaintances told me, “is a lonely, 
moody person. He’ll sit in his den and 
just play that guitar of his and sing folk 
songs by the hour. He has very few 
friends. Like after he replaced Tom 
Ewell in ‘The Seven Year Itch’ for a 
short run last December, well, he went 
into Sardi’s the night he opened. Usually, 
an event like that, everybody comes over 
and slaps you on the back and wishes 
vou the best. But nobody came over. It’s 
just that Eddie is a loner. Incidentallv, 
he was great as the husband in ‘The Sev- 
en Year Itch.’ He gave the role a touch 
of helpless sadness instead of playing it 
just for laughs. That’s the real кеу to 
Albert. Underneath everything, he’s an 
actor. He’s not a musician or a dancer, 
although he fools around with both. He’s 
an actor plaving the part of a musician 
or a dancer. He’s not even a professional 
charm artist like a Godfrey. He’s an ac- 
tor playing the part of a charmer. The 
grin and the smile are just part of the 
act. He can play апу part you ask him 
to play.” 

"Eddie's Folksiness Is Genuine" 

On the other hand, an advertising- 
agency executive claims, “Eddie’s folk- 
siness is genuine. This boy is a real corn- 
ball. He’s an honest-to-goodness schnook. 
He really believes in the home-and- 
mother bit. That’s why he can sell him- 
self on television.” 

Albert does happen to be one of the 
most versatile actors around. During the 
1953-54 season. he ran this gamut: inter- 
preting the difficult symbolic role of 
Winston Smith in the “Studio One” 
dramatization of 1984, the anti-Commu- 
nist novel; portraying with much feeling 
an average husband trapped in a tedious 
marriage, in Paddv Chayefsky’s “The 
Bachelor Party,” on the “Goodyear Tele- 
vision Playhouse”; playing a raffish Bo- 
hemian photographer—with a fine light- 
comedy touch—in “Roman Holidav”; 
and costarring with Jennifer Jones and 
Laurence Olivier as a fast-talking travel- 
ing salesman of 1910 in the movie ver- 
sion of Sister Carrie. 

When Albert starts grinning, women 
instinctively want to run their fingers 
through his curly locks. This reaction 
sometimes complicates his life. Accord- 
ing to one rumor, his flourishing career 
at a big Hollywood studio was abruptly 
cut short when the production head dis- 
covered his wife was taking more than a 
detached interest in Albert. 

His versatility is further illustrated by 


his numerous guest appearances on vari- 
ety programs. Recentlv, he and his wife, 
former movie star, Margo. did a thrilling 
inspirational episode on the Ed Sullivan 
television show. It was based on the 
book One God and concerned the mean- 
ing of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths. 

"This Guy Can Do So Many Things" 

“This Albert guv сап do so тапу 
things and do them so well, it’s frighten- 
ing,” a television director says. “Who 
else can switch from a calvpso number 
into a religious mood, like Eddie did on 
the Sullivan show. and make it seem nat- 
ural? Also, he’s a quick study. He’ll get 
up a tough dramatic part in two davs. 
Some weeks last уеаг, Eddie was simul- 
taneously rehearsing two dramatic shows, 
knocking off guest shots. and handling an 
emcee bit on still another show. He’s 
the kind of performer who never fights 
you. Do anything. You want him to put 
on a fright wig and a puttv nose and 
take a pratt fall? He’s agreeable. You 
want him to be profound and do the 
tragedy bit? He will. You tvant the grin? 
He’s your boy. 

“Yet, he’s a quiet, colorless guv away 
from the stage. He reminds me of Alec 
Guinness, both in the variety of parts he 
can do well and the fact that when he’s 
not acting he’s a sort of blank piece of 
paper, a vacuum, waiting for a writer 
and a director to fill him in. Quite a rare 
phenomenon.” 

Unlike most performers, Albert is shy 
about discussing himself. He is not ех- 
pansive or outgoing. He is an inhibited, 
contemplative individual, who sits on his 
emotions firmly except when he’s acting 
and who only opens up and gets articu- 
late when you broach an abstract imper- 
sonal subject like, Whither the United 
Nations? ог, Should children of six be 
told about sex? 

While Albert was running himself 
ragged on television and in movies last 
уеаг, he was also preparing a night-club 
act with his wife. Mrs. Albert, the kinetic 
Margo, is a star in her own right. A 
gorgeous redhead, she is fierv and viva- 
cious, at the opposite temperamental pole 
from her reserved spouse. 

Margo’s full name is Maria Margarita 
Guadalupe Teresa Estela Bolado Castilla 
у O’Donnell. She was born in Mexico 
City. Her mother is Mexican, her father 
Irish. She has been a professional enter- 
tainer since she was twelve and did solo 
Spanish dancing at the Cocoanut Grove 
in Los Angeles. While she was dancing at 
the Waldorf-Astoria a few vears later, 
Ben Hecht cast her as the discarded mis- 
tress of a wealthy lawyer who is murdered 
in the movie “Crime Without Passion.” 
Her sultry performance made her a star 
overnight. There followed a long,run as 
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combinatio^ OF i\\ vti: снлкм and personal-development theory (“Everything I do should increase 
my personal growth”) fascinates friends, like the Fredric Marches. Eddie has few intimates, tends to be a loner. 


Miriamne in Maxwell Anderson's Broad- 
way hit “Winterset” and other plays— 
“The Masque of Kings,” “The Outward 
Room,” “A Bell for Adano.” She mar- 
ried Eddie during the run of “A Bell for 
Adano.” 

“At first,” she recently recalled, “I 
thought the thing to make me happiest 
is forget show business and make a home 
for Eddie after his four years in the 
Navy.” She was sitting cross-legged on 
the floor. Attired in a white terry-cloth 
robe, she was dabbing beer into her hair 
to set her bronze curls tighter. “I think 


that for a woman’s heart is nothing more 
satisfying than a happy marriage life. I 
think to forget show business forever. 
Then when the child is born, I am sure 
of this. I feel it is very creative for a 
woman to be a mother and care for her 
child—and not to allow the beautiful mo- 
ments of watching him grow up belong 
to a governess or a nurse.” 

How Their Acf Started 

Then she sighed as if smitten by 
the contradictions of life. “But,” she 
shrugged, “I guess I am also unhappy 


not to be acting or dancing. Well, we 
were always singing and dancing to- 
gether, Eddie and me, playing those gui- 
tars and things, and if we went to a party 
we might put on a show for two hours, 
and people saiđ, ‘Why do it for nothing? 
You should get paid for this.’ So many 
said it.” 

So last Јапиагу the Alberts rented a 
rehearsal room for three dollars an hour. 
They hired two guitarists and a pianist 
and went into action. It cost them close 
to $20,000—for musical arrangements. 
special material, choreography, and 
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costumes—to get the act in shape. They 
rehearsed nine hours a day for six weeks 
and opened at the Waldorf in April. They 
were somewhat of a sensation. They were 
immediately booked into the Last Fron- 
tier at Las Vegas for $15,000 a week. The 
act is a fast and furious display of every 
facet of the Albert-family talents. Both 
of them dance and sing and cavort and 
monologize for forty minutes during 
which they reel off fourteen numbers in 
breathtaking rapidity. 

A Closer Husband-Wife Bond 

Eddie Albert’s reasoning as to why 
they developed the act is typical of his 
intellectual outlook. He crosses his legs, 
squints his eyes at you with deep sim- 
patico, tightens his lips seriously, and ех- 
plains, “I feel everything I do, well, it 
should increase my personal growth as a 
husband and a human bein’. I felt Margo 
and I would have a closer interpersonal 
relationship as husband and wife if we 
performed together. ’Course now I can’t 
come home and complain to my wife 
about the leading lady. Му wife is the 
leading lady. Now I have economic inde- 
pendence. I don’t have to wait around 
for a producer to put me in a movie. 
Апу time I’m layin’ off, I can just call 
my agent and say, ‘Get me two weeks at 
the Sheraton Plaza in Boston.’ ’Course I 
could always go into this honey-selling 
business on a big scale. Got quite a lot 
of hives on my place. Isn’t much fun, 
though. Bees don’t applaud when you 
take a bow outside their hive. 

“I got a further reason for creatin’ a 
night-club act, which I was told I was 
crazy to do as I was makin’ out pretty 
good in television and that’s my educa- 
•Чјјоп as a performer. A cafe is a place 
where you can work in front of live peo- 
ple. Learn to pace yourself to an audi- 
ence. Timin’. Learnin’ how to stand up 
and take it.” 

Eddie Albert stands a solid six feet 
and hefts 170 pounds. His chief eccen- 
tricities are wearing molded “space 
shoes,” which cost $70 a throw, and un- 
matching cuff links. On one occasion, 
he wore a gold link in one cuff and an 
enamel link in the other. Had he goofed? 
“No,” he drawled. “I’m always mislayin’ 
my links and I got a slew of unmatchin’ 
links. The only way I figger to beat this 
is to start a big trend to unmatchin’ cuff 
links. If I could only get Lucius Beebe 
or Adolphe Menjou interested in this 
trend, I might get somewhere.” 

Margo and her spouse reside in a huge 
rambling home in Hollywood Knolls, on 
the Cahuenga Pass in North Hollywood. 
Albert is vague about the dimensions of 
the house. “It’s kind of a big house,” he 
murmurs. “Real big. Guess we’ve got ten, 
twelve rooms. I raise bees there. Lots of 
hives—eight. ten hives. Italian bees. Pro- 
duce a mightv sweet-tastin’ honey. I give 


the honey away. I been stung hundreds 
of times by my bees. Those bees have no 
respect for talent. Had a queen bee in 
one hive that had so darn much sex ap- 
peal, thousands of bees from miles 
around flew over during the mating sea- 
son to meet up with her. Swarmed all 
over the neighborhood. Made the neigh- 
bors pretty mad. 

“Also make a little wine. Maybe a few 
hundred gallons a season. Give most of 
it away. Cheaper for me to buy it in a 
store. Costs me around five dollars a gal- 
lon to make my own, but I like it as a 
hobby. Raise my own grapes—golden 
chasselas, grenache, Pinot blanc.” 

Born Edward Albert Heimberger 

The man with the million-dollar grin 
was born Edward Albert Heimberger on 
April 22, 1908, in Rock Island, Illinois. 
His parents, who now live with him in 
California, are German Catholics. They 
moved to Minneapolis when he was a 
уеаг old. He was brought up with Teu- 
tonic severity and moral strictness. It 
may be that his friendlv grin and appeal- 
ing eyes were developed during a child- 
hood in which the adults around him 
were somewhat cold and forbidding so 
that he had to use extreme devices to ех- 
tract affection. This writer believes, un- 
like some television observers, that the 
Albert grin is a genuine expression of his 
need to be loved—which is why it com- 
municates itself so compellinglv to his 
audience. 

To this day, Albert is shy about ех- 
pressing his emotions to friends, and that 


is one reason he has so few intimates. 
Perhaps, too, that is why he was drawn 
so powerfully to Margo—a woman who 
blends in her background the emotional 
mysticism of Ireland together with the 
passionate zest found in Latin countries, 
who is filled with a joie de vivre Albert 
has thirsted for all his life. 

But this very inhibition in everyday 
life permits Albert to store up a vast 
reservoir of feelings and emotions which 
he can unleash, with striking effect, on 
a stage or before a television camera. 

Eddie’s father used to run restaurants. 
“Heimberger’s hamburgers were famous 
all through Minnesota,” Eddie quips. He 
knocked around for a few years, fooling 
with a ukulele act in high school and a 
singing trio at the University of Minne- 
sota. Finally, in 1935, he and Grace 
Bradt teamed up in an act called “The 
Honevmooners” and came to New York 
to audition for NBC. The formula of their 
show was somewhat similar to the sketch 
of the same name on the “Jackie Gleason 
Show.” It was a fifteen-minute show 
across the board, and they got only $75 
a week for being on five times a week. 
Among the other actors hired to play bit 
parts was a young fellow named Garson 
Kanin. Kanin, a уеаг later, was casting 
director for George Abbott, and he rec- 
ommended Eddie Albert for a part in 
“Brother Rat.” 

Pebble-kicking Simpleton Туре 

As Bing Edwards, a shy, stumble- 
footed, pebble-kicking simpleton, Albert 
scored a tremendous success. He then got 
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WITH I.ICII.LE BALL, he played in lightvveight “The Fuller 
Brush Girl” soon after dropping $200,000 on educational filnis. 



SEA-HAPPY Eddie hunted sharks 
in Panama waters, joined the Лалу 
in 1942, got his fill at Tarawa. 



ОХЕ asav.ysis of Eddie’s knack 
of reaching his audience: “Under 
the warm exterior, a warm interior.” 
32 
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“Everyone should have time for what 
he enjoys.” With Eddie, it’s beekeeping, 
making his own wine, reading 
George Bernard Shaw, and eating carrots 


into a golden rut plaving pebble-kicking 
simpletons. He was the na'ive playwright 
in “Room Service.” Then he moved into 
Hollywood and played stumblebums of 
one sweet sort or another in such epics 
as “Four Wives,” “Angel from Texas,” 
“Dispatch from Reuter’s,” “Rendezvous 
with Annie.” “Му Love Came Back,” 
“Meet Me After the Show,” “Hit Parade 
of 1947,” “Time out of Mind,” and “You 
Gotta Stav Нарру.” 

He Tried to Enlighten Humanity 

During his four vears of service in 
World War II—he saw action at Tarawa, 
where he was in charge of one of the 
craft landing Marines on the beach— 
he resolved to do something useful to 
society after the war. So he set up an edu- 
cational-film companv. It was to make 
16-millimeter films to enlighten humanity 
on various problems. After he was mar- 
ried, Eddie returned to Hollywood and 
worked furiouslv for two years until he 
had saved $200,000. All of it went down 
the drain as the educational films proved 
to be fiscal fiascoes. “But I learned a 
lot,” Eddie insists. 

Unable to enlighten humanitv. Eddie 
decided to entertain it. This suddenlv be- 
came difficult. Hollywood didn’t want it. 
A Broadway appearance in “Miss Lib- 
erty” didn’t help. He couldn’t get moving 
on television even at a time when апу- 
body who could spit straight was being 
hired. A situation comedy, “Leave It to 
Larry,” was yanked off the cameras after 
five weeks. A daily one-man afternoon 
show was canceled after eight weeks. 

At this nadir in the Albert fortunes, a 
brilliant voung novelist and playwright 
named Robert Paul Smith happened to 
be twiddling the dials of his television 
set and chanced upon Eddie Albert’s face 
grinning at him from all twenty-one 
inches of his screen. 

“He had something.” Smith recalls. “It 
was strictly for the birds, but he had it. 
He made vou feel he was grinning right 
at уои. He also struck me as a great 
salesman, like Godfrey, the kind of guy 
who can sell garbage to the Department 
of Sanitation.” 

Smith mentioned this to an advertising- 
agency friend. The friend said why didn’t 


Smith concoct a format for this genius, 
so Smith came up with “Nothing But the 
Best.” He wrote a down-to-earth vernac- 
ular dialogue for Eddie Albert that suited 
him right down to an ear of corn. Within 
four weeks, “Nothing But the Best” be- 
came the summer’s most talked-about 
show. It was ranked by many with the 
old “Garroway at Large” show as the 
finest informally relaxed programs ever 
done on television. 

Asked to comment on Albert’s charac- 
ter, Smith said, “That’s none of my busi- 
ness. I think he’s a fine performer.” 

Ву the end of the summer, Albert was 
hot again. He was hip-deep in playscripts 
submitted by Broadway producers. Hol- 
lywood had him on the phone, badgering 
him to take their filthy $1,000 a week. 
But he worked mostlv in television, play- 
ing in every conceivable type of show. 

Right now, on his own Saturdav-night 
showcase, he is still playing everything. 
“I just kind of love workin’ for an au- 
dience,” he says. “Don’t care what I do. 
Make jokes, introduce acts, sing, dance, 
play guitar. Why, if they want, I’d even 
bring in one of my hives and feed some 
bees on the program. Yes, I’m a lucky 
man. I’m the richest of men. I wake up 
in the morning, and beside me is the love- 
liest woman in the world and she’s my 
wife. And I know she loves me. Then I 
see my son, and he smiles at me. I go 
in to breakfast and have a good glass of 
fresh milk and some berries. Why, I feel 
like a king, and it isn’t even half past 
eight yet!” 

His Feelings Match the Country's 

Eddie Albert тау be, as some caustic 
critics insist, a performer who reeks with 
sentimentality and slushes over with emo- 
tions. But his sentiments and his emo- 
tions are genuine, and they come close 
to matching the feelings of America. So 
it is likely that within the next уеаг the 
star of Eddie Albert will shine more 
brightly than anybody else’s in the tele- 
vision heavens. The End 

EDDIE I\ ACTI№.\ concentrates 
more on putting his song across 
than being just a personality boy. 
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moment of danger passes quickl4 —but u/hat a man and u/oman 
learn of lov/e in that instant тац last as long as theq live 

BY MARV THAVER MULLER 

ILLUSTRATED B Y ROBERT F AW C ETT 

here were only three people in the bar now, didn’t feel like being sociable. But Топу would 

Elizabeth, Топу, and the young Frenchman never think of that. Nothing mattered but this crazy 

at the next table. The miners, the airplane project which had brought them down from Oran 

and the two officers in the pale-blue kepis of that morning on the strength of a newspaper article 

sert Corps had gone in to dinner. seen the day before. 

young man had finished his vermouth, but The young man bowed low to Elizabeth and 

. Whenever she looked up she met his eyes, smiled. He had a nice smile that crinkled up the 

dropped quickly. He was good-looking. Not corners of his eyes. 

ie ones you saw 'in Paris, sleek and pomaded “Paul Dufour. I am government doctor for the 
r and disheveled. He had a fine, narrow head, district.” 

iitive-looking face. He got up now as if to He sat down opposite Топу and reaching for- 

hesitated, then came over to their table. ward, tapped the newspaper lying on the table. 

rdon,” he said. “I could not help but over- “What you read there is true. Not only at Beni- 

am going to Beni-Abbes tomorrow. I have a Abbes but in the whole Sahara. Not only coal and 
plane. If you wish, I can take you.” iron and manganese and potash—” 

у got up and held out his hand. He looked from one to the other, his face alive 

r name’s Cameron. Won’t you sit down? with eagerness. 

■! What will you have?” “I will tell you something. Among my patients 

how like him. She was tired and hungry and are the tribes of the Ahaggar. The last time I flew 


Her husband seemed to hang in space, then he vvas gone. 
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to them, an old sheik showed me samples 
one of his men had dug from a rock 
face. I took them to the government geo- 
logical service. There is tin and copper. 
Perhaps platinum.” 

Топу nodded, turned to Elizabeth. 
“You see?” Then to Dufour: “Why hasn’t 
it been exploited? I understand that here 
at Colomb-Bechar mining has been going 
on for many years.” 

The doctor sighed. “Not enough capi- 
tal. Not enough faith.” 

He looked tired now. Not as young. 
“The treasure house of the world,” he 
said sadly. “And its inhabitants die of 
hunger and disease.” 

Well, she was about to die of hunger 
herself. As for disease, if she didn’t catch 
something in this appalling place, she’d 
be surprised. 

I ess than an hour out of Oran, she had 
hated the whole venture. The black 
J wilderness, with its sudden peaks 
and tortured rock shapes, was formidable, 
frightening. She had never imagined such 
utter desolation. Colomb-Bechar, with its 
low walls and flat-roofed stucco houses, 
had looked from the air like a child’s toy 
lost on the surface of a dark, rolling sea. 

They had made a bumpy landing, dis- 
embarked in a strong wind laden with 
cutting sand. Cold, tired, and still weak 
from a bout of flu, she had looked for- 
ward longingly to a hot bath and a good 
cup of tea. The Hotel de la Palmeraie 
aflorded neither. There was a cracked 
washbasin in the bedroom where the eau 
courante ran only cold, and sometimes 
not even courante. The floors were stone. 
There was no heat except for the black 
stoves in the bar and dining room. 

Dufour got up to go, and Топу rose to 
shake hands. 

“You’re very kind. If you’re sure you 
have room for us, we’d be very grateful.” 

The doctor left them, and they went in 
to dinner. 

She knew she was behaving badly, but 
she couldn’t help it. She had had such 
hopes for this trip, had thought it might 
bring them together again. But you don’t 
change a situation by taking it some- 
where else. Топу was Топу, in New York 
or Africa. And she, alas, was Elizabeth. 

“Just because you read some crazy 
newspaper story and meet a Frenchman 
in a bar, our whole trip has to be ruined. 
What is this place we’re going to? I sup- 
pose there are no bathtubs there, either. 
And how do you know he can fly?” 
Топу put down his fork firmly. 

“I object to ‘crazy,’ and I object to 
‘ruined.’ I suppose Columbus was crazy, 
too. And as for ‘ruined,’ this is exactly 
the sort of opportunity I’ve been looking 
for. It may be a chance to put some 
топеу where it won’t be eaten by rats.” 
That was Топу. Ever since Roosevelt, 


he’d been like a rabbit with a litter of 
young, ready to eat it rather than have 
апуопе else lay hands on it. What if the 
Cameron fortune had diminished? There 
was still plenty. 

“But if you think you’re going to be 
too uncomfortable, why don’t you go 
back? There’s a plane to Oran tonight.” 

There was that cold light in his blue 
eyes that was like a wall between them. 
How had they ever passed it to love each 
other? And they had. So much. And so 
few years ago. 

She shook her head. “No,” she said. 
“I’m not going back.” 

“Then try not to grouse about every- 
thing, will you?” 

She began an angry retort, but her 
voice broke and her eyes filled with tears. 

He rose brusquely, leaving her alone 
at the table. As he left the room, there 
was a hush among the other diners and 
she heard a smothered laugh. The Amer- 
icans were having a quarrel. Amusing. 

Embarrassed, she picked up a book 
she’d been reading and tried to look un- 
concerned. Someone was standing beside 
her. She looked up. It was Paul Dufour. 

“Мау I sit down?” 

“Please do.” She tried to be gracious. 
“Му husband has just left.” 

“I know. I came to tell him we are all 
set for tomorrow. We will start at dawn. 
I met him in the corridor. He is going to 
bed.” 

She wondered if he had sensed the 
quarrel, had come in here to be kind. 
It was very humiliating. Again the tears 
rose to her eyes. She spoke quickly. 

“Have you had dinner?” 

“Oh, yes. With the White Fathers at 
the mission. They are my friends.” 

Ah, yes. Government рау wouldn’t run 
to hotel meals. His neat, dark suit was 
far from new. The clean shirt cuffs were 
slightly frayed. She felt suddenly more 
sympathetic toward him. 

“You’re awfully kind to be taking us.” 

“It will be a great pleasure. Besides”— 
he smiled—“I am not disinterested. If 
men like your husband invest in the Sa- 
hara, my patients will benefit.” 

“Are they so badly off?” 

“They are nomads, the poorest people 
in the world. And the most courageous. 
They have many ills. There is no ade- 
quate hospital nearer. than Oran. It is 
my dream to build one in the desert. But 
alas, our government is also poor.” 

“I don’t see how it will help your 
nomads to have Americans making топеу 
here. Unless you mean employment.” 

“Yes, that of course. And”—he laughed 
—“wherever Americans go things get 
better. They are so kind.” 

“Not ту husband,” she saiđ, and 
could have bitten her tongue off. “I mean 
—he thinks people ought to help them- 
selves. You know, rugged individualism.” 


“Ah. He is right. But not everyone can 
do as he has done. Help himself.” 

“Oh, but he hasn’t. His great-grand- 
father made the топеу.” 

“I see.” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment, 
then smiled. “Мопеу is a dull subject for 
ladies,” he said. “Are you enjoying your 
trip? You find Africa interesting?” 

“No,” she said. Then, impulsively: 
“Tell me—are you afraid of things?” 

Her abruptness did not surprise him. 

“Yes, some things. Are you?” • 

“Not the things one’s supposed to be 
afraid of. Poverty. The hydrogen bomb.” 

“Nor I.” He laughed. 

“Му husband worries about the bomb,” 
she said. 

“And you?” he asked. “Are you not 
afraid of anything?” 

“Yes,” she said, and was surprised to 
hear herself say it. “Of not being loved.” 

His eyes grew serious. “You should 
be more afraid of something else.” 

“What?” 

“Of not loving.” 

“Oh, that. That would be fine.” 

“No. It would be like being dead.” 

“That would be fine, too.” 

He looked shocked, then sad. She felt 
ashamed, angry with herself. What had 
become of her dignity? Letting down her 
hair with this perfectly strange man, this 
foreigner. She began to gather her things. 

Топу was standing beside them. 

“Aren’t you coming up?” he asked 
crossly. “Hello, Dufour.” 

Elizabeth said good night and left 
them. Топу stayed to talk to the doctor 
for a few minutes, then followed her. 
They went to bed without speaking. She 
slept badly, waking once from a night- 
mare to doze again fitfully until dawn. 

I t was the military airport, lying on the 
flat plain behind the dunes. Ву the 
time they reached it, the sun was up 
over the Djebel Bechar, the shadow of its 
peaks long and purple on the desert. 
There wasn’t much to mark it as an air- 
port—only the white sleeve standing level 
in the wind, a couple of sheds on one side. 

The plane was a tiny, single-motored 
Norecrin. It looked pathetically small, in- 
adequate. A couple of dark young men 
in blue coveralls were‘busy about it. 

The doctor was already there, crouch- 
ing under the plane doing something to 
a tangle of wires. Oh, dear. Were they 
really going up in that flimsy thing? 

An officer stood watching indulgently. 
Then he saw Elizabeth’s worried face. 

“He is a very good pilot,” he said in 
French. “He flew for France until the 
armistice, then with the Royal Air Force 
to the end. Мапу, many combat missions. 
And see, he takes every precaution.” 

One of the dark young men was com- 
ing toward them with two square bundles 


in his arms. Parachutes. The officer 
helped Elizabeth put hers on, showed her 
how to pull the cord. 

“Do not forget to count five,” he said, 
laughing. “But may there be no need.” 

Dufour climbed into the pilot’s seat, 
flashed her his gay smile. “Shall we go?” 

TQny boosted her up on the wing, 
handed in the coats and the overnight 
bags. Those, with the doctor’s bag and 
map case, nearly filled the back seat. 
Elizabeth occupied what was left of it. 
On the floor, a fire extinguisher and a 
gasoline can left just room for her feet. 
Топу sat in front with Dufour. 

T he motor roared. The little plane 
rattled, and raced across the field. 
bumping over the stony ground. 
Then they were in the air, the left wing 
pointing toward the sky, the right straight 
down. Below, the white and yellow houses 
of Colomb-Bechar flashed past. Now that 
side up—nothing but sky there and the 
shining wing. She closed her eyes, gasp- 
ing. Her ears hurt, but she couldn’t 
swallow, only catch her breath as they 
wheeled again and swooped straight 
down toward the field. 

She opened her eyes just in time to see 
the ground crew duck as the plane 
buzzed them, then wave, and the doctor 
wave back. They swooped up again, 
and Dufour turned around. grinning. 
“Окау?” But when he saw her frightened 
face, his own fell. “I am very sorry,” he 
said. “I will not do it again.” 

She managed a shaky smile. 

From then on the course was straight 
and steady. The desert stretched away 
on every side, melting into the sky 
with no horizon, so that you were in a 
great bowl of gold and violet and blue. 
Straight down below were stretches of 
brownish pink. That, Dufour explained. 
was sand; the gray was rock; and the 
gray-green circles were hollows where 
rain collected and the ragged, thorny 
desert bushes grew. Slashing through the 
sandy stretches were the deep cuts of the 
oueds, the dry river beds that are roar- 
ing torrents for a few hours when the 
rain falls. 

To hear him over the noise of the mo- 
tor, she had to lean close. over the back 
of the seat. She could feel the warmth of 
his cheek near hers. 

“It’s so beautiful,” she said. “And yes- 
terday I thought it was hideous.” 

“It is both.” he said. “It is changeable. 
You should see a storm in the Sahara. 
After it—if you lived— -уои would not 
recognize the same terrain. Even уои” — 
he laughed— “уои, too, would be changed. 
I have seen it happen.” 

“I’d like that.” 

Топу had been fidgeting. “Why not sit 
back and relax? You’ll see plenty of the 
Sahara before you’re through.” 



Niqht fell like a curtain. Then, in Paul’s closeness, 
she forgot her hunger and the cold. 


Dufour looked at him, and the muscles 
of his jaw tightened. She sat back. 

Топу was looking at the map. Now and 
then he’d shout a question to the doctor. 
pointing out something—an oasis way off 
in the hazy distance, a nomad’s black tent 
below them. and once. a couple of tiny. 
tin-roofed shacks and a glittering tower 
—a miner's pitch. 

“Yes,” said Dufour happily. “It is be- 
ginning.” He pointed toward the left. 
“Look. Е1 Erg.” 

There where he pointed was—what? 
The sea? Steel gray with choppy waves. 
It widened toward them, swept around 
in front. As they looked down. the 
waves lost their gray color, turned brown- 
ish pink. They seemed frozen into place. 

They had read about Е1 Erg—the dead- 
liest part of the desert. Here there is 
nothing but sand, heaped into enormous 
dunes, mile after scorching mile. Even a 
nomad won’t go into Е1 Erg if he can 
help it. 

The flving was rougher now. There 
was the moaning sound of wind in the 
dome over their heads. and the drops and 
bumps were frequent. Around them, the 
air was growing red and thick. A queer 
light filled the cabin. Elizabeth could 
hear the hiss of sand as it poured over 
them. Her ears hurt. They were going up. 

The men had been silent for some time 
now. She saw Топу look at Dufour once 
or twice, then straight ahead. 

Higher. But still the red haze and the 
hissing and the moan of wind. The little 
plane rose and fell, dropping straight 


down with a sickening shudder, kicked 
up again with a violent bump. Then an- 
other breath-taking drop. 

Топу leaned toward. Dufour. shouted 
something of which she heard only the 
words “turn back.” The doctor shook his 
head. and the word “fuel” drifted back. 

She remembered what the officer had 
said: “He is a very good pilot.” But, oh— 
she gasped as a sudden drop snatched her 
breath—she wishSd this were over. 

The plane trembled and writhed, 
bucked like a bronco, sideslipped down- 
ward, was tossed up again. Again. Again. 
She couldn’t stand it. She must scream, 
jump out—anything. No. Тгу to hold on. 
It must be over sometime. She kept her 
eyes shut, gripping the seat. There was 
pain in her hands. She found she was 
digging her nails in until they ached. It 
seemed as though hours passed. 

Dufour was shouting something. She 
opened her eyes to see Топу on his feet, 
leaning toward her, his face ghastly in 
the weird light. 

“We’re going to bail out,” he yelled. 

D ufour opened the door on his left. 
A wave of stinging sand hit her 
face. and the wind slammed the 
door shut again. Топу threw himself on 
the right-hand door. It opened, and he 
loomed against the sky, seemed to hang 
in space, held up by the wind and sand. 

“Come on,” he shouted to Elizabeth. “I 
can’t hold it.” 

She sat still, paralyzed. 

Then he was gone. The door flapped 
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wildly in the wind, then crashed shut. 

She screamed once, then shut her eyes, 
shuddering. Oh, let death come quickly. 

Through the roar of the motor, she 
heard Dufour’s voice. 

“He is all right. Sit still. I am going 

Then everything went black, and it was 
over. She had fainted. 

S he was rushing through a tunnel to- 
ward the light. It grew larger, 
closer, and pressed, burning, on 
her eyelids. She opened them with a 
moan, saw Paul Dufour’s face close to 
hers. They seemed to be standing to- 
gether high up in the burning sun. He 
was urging her to do something — to climb 
a mountain? To climb through the door 
of the plane, open, strangely, above her. 
Her legs seemed far away, faint and 
trembling. But clinging to his hands, she 
climbed, looked down the long way to 
the sand below. Before, she had been 
frightened. Now, obeying him, there was 
a sense of rightness, inevitability. 

They were in a hollow between enor- 
mous dunes. The plane had landed on its 
right wing, which had dug in deep at the 
top of a dune. The other wing rose in the 
air like the mast of a sunk ship rising 
from the sea. They sat down in its shad- 
ow. Her trembling subsided. 

Then he said, “As soon as you are 
able, I think we should start.” 
“Walking?” 

“Yes. The plane is finished.” 

“Where are we?” she asked, dazed. 
He looked at her gravely. “I do not 
know. I was off course in the storm, 
cruising, hoping to last it out. We are in 
Е1 Erg. We may have a long way to go.” 

“And Топу?” 
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“I saw his chute open. He must have 
landed safely. He had a better chance 
than we.” 

The ultimate desertion. He had jumped. 
leaving her to her fate. It was the end 
for them. 

“When,” said Dufour—and later, cling- 
ing to the last straw of hope, she remem- 
bered with comfort he had not said “if” — 
“when we get out, we will send back 
searchers for him. With camels, they can 
cover great space quickly.” 

“I can start now, I think,” she said. 

He took some things from the plane 
and made a bundle, which he strapped 
to his back. Then he helped her to her 
feet, and they climbed the dune slowly, 
hand in hand, their feet sinking deep 
into the sliding sand. At the top, they 
paused for breath. 

As far as they could see, there were 
only the great, glittering waves of sand — 
no bush or stone, not even a bird in 
sight. The sun was burning hot. They slid 
and plowed down into the next hollow. 

How many ascents and descents they 
made, she never knew. Each time she 
knew she couldn’t possibly achieve an- 
other, and each time, holding Paul’s 
hand, she did. 

T he heat of the sun was cruel. Thirst 
began to be a torment. Twice 
Dufour took the canteen and of- 
fered it to her. The water was almost 
hot, but she drank eagerly until he gently 
took it from her. She noticed he drank 
none himself. When he offered' it again, 
she shook her head. 

At last, a sort of numbness came over 
her. She felt detached from her body, 
struggling through the sand. On and on, 
through the long, awful day. 


Somewhere in this great sea Топу was 
wandering like this—alone. 

it the top of each dune, Dufour con- 
sulted his compass. They were 
-L JL moving south and west. The sun 
was low now, a great red-golden ball. 
Then it sank, as suddenly as if a hand 
had reached up and snatched it. The des- 
ert was purple. Then black. Dark came, 
pitch dark, a perfectly starless night. 
They could go no farther. 

In a hollow between the dunes, Dufour 
opened the bundle, spread a coat out. 
Elizabeth lay down, and he covered her 
with another. It was getting very cold. 

No.w hunger, which fatigue had kept 
at bay, gnawed through her like an army 
of rats. She felt dizzy and sick with the 
pain of it, but she made no complaint. 
She hoped she could bear what was com- 
ing, whatever it was. “Окау?” She would 
nod. Even. perhaps, at the end. 

Then suddenly, in a flash, she remem- 
bered the dream—the one she had had 
the night before at Colomb-Bechar. 

She had been crossing a high trestle. 
There was a strong wind blowing. Her 
arms were full of things she must not let 
fall. The crossties of the trestle became 
farther and farther apart; only a narrow 
rail spanned the gap. Then there were 
no more crossties, the rail reached out 
into empty space. She was going to drop 
her burdens—going to fall— She had 
wakened in terror. 

Now, from across the abyss, a hand 
reached out to her. 

“Paul?” It was the first time she had 
called him by his name. 

“I am here. You cannot sleep?” 

She reached out a hand to him, and he 
held it in both his own. At last she slept. 



“All right, all rlght. Don’t make a demonstration.” 



She waked warm. The sun was stream- 
ing over her. She sat up, dazed. She was 
alone. But fear had hardly begun when 
she saw Paul coming down the dune. He 
came fast, his dark, unshaven face ех- 
cited and smiling. In one hand he car- 
ried the canteen, and in the other — she 
must be delirious—a thick glass tumbler. 

“Madame’s morning tea,” he said, 
laughing. 

It was tea, hot and strong and sirupy 
sweet. As the glow spread through her, 
she felt drunk, began to laugh foolishly. 
Paul knelt before her. She threw her arms 
around him, and they kissed, lightly, hap- 
pily, like children. Then he helped her 
up and stood with his arm around her 
until her numbed legs would move again. 

“Where—?” 

“Wait. You will see.” 

Slowly they mounted the dune. She 
was very weak, but with his arm around 
her, she managed to climb. 

“Look.” 

The dunes ended suddenly. Beyond 
them, a flat plain stretched away to a 
rim of blue hills. Straight below was a 
group of black tents near which robed 
figures were herding a flock of goats. 

“Nomads,” said Paul. “They are com- 
ing from Beni-Abbes.” Then he drew his 
arm away, “They saw the parachute de- 
scend. They have your husband safe.” 

“Thank God,” she said. “Is he all 
right?” 

“A bad shoulder. And his hands are 
somewhat torn. I have given him some- 
thing to ease the pain.” 

They descended the steep, sliding 
slope. 

In the largest tent, Топу was lying on 
a rug, propped up against a blanket roll. 
His left arm was supported in a sling of 
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white cloth. and his hands were wound in 
rags. He was pale and greeted Elizabeth 
gruffly when she knelt beside him. 

“All right. all right. Don’t make a 
demonstration.” 

His eyes had a hurt, puzzled look. 
Топу was not used to pain. 

Their host was an old man, gray- 
bearded, but tall and straight. He had 
greeted Elizabeth ceremoniously, laying 
his hand on forehead and heart to show 
both were at the service of his guest. He 
gave them native bread with something 
sweet and greasy on it. Paul talked to 
him in Arabic. translating to the others 
from time to time. Whenever he spoke to 
Elizabeth, Tony’s eyes were on them. She 
kept her own from Paul. but she was 
eonscious of every move he made. 

“Sheik Mouloud says there is much ех- 
citement at Beni. A governmeiit plane 
came in last week with some geologists. 
They are staying at the fort and making 
mincemeat of the cliffs near by. You will 
talk to them,” he said to Топу. “It is 
great good luck to arrive at this time.” 

“How do we get there?” asked Топу. 
“How long will it take?” 

Paul spoke again to the old man and 
then to Топу. 

“An hour ago a boy was sent by camel 
to the fort. If the military send a jeep for 
us. we could reach there tonight.” 

It was hard to believe, after last night, 
that safety—food and beds and warmth 
and water—were within such easv reach. 

Safety and comfort—but she would not 
be with Paul. 

it sunset, they came in sight of the 
fort, a low, white wall and a 
-Сж. square tower. It seemed to be the 
only thing on the wide, stony plain, but 
as they drew near, they looked down into 
a deep valley filled with palms. 

They descended a steep road between 
mud houses, where dark-skinned women 
and children in bright-colored dresses sat 
on the doorsteps in the last rays of the 
sun. The men were coming up from the 
grove below, some driving goats, or don- 
keys laden with brush and palm fronds. 
When they saw the doctor, they waved 
and called out gaily. 

The jeep stopped before a high wooden 
gate, and the driver rang the bell. Be- 
yond the gate lay a shadowy courtyard. 
and at the back was the open door of 
the little French hotel. 

After the experience of the last two 
days, water in pitchers seemed the great- 
est luxury on earth. Clean again and ех- 
hausted, Elizabeth lay on the hard bed 
between the cold heavy-linen sheets and 
slept while Paul took Топу to the fort, 
where there were medical supplies. 

They dined together, the three of them. 
It was not a cheerful meal. Топу was 
restless, glowering; Paul was quiet. 
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Since morning, she had had no word 
with him alone. He had seemed to avoid 
her. Now he talked mostly to Топу, and 
his manner was gentle, almost defer- 
ential. She felt lonely. and a faint chill 
of foreboding touched her heart. 

“I don’t like the look of it,” Топу was 
saying. “Prospecting, mining, yes. But 
industrialization—not for me. Did you 
hear what that technical ехреп said? 
They plan to use the minerals here, pro- 
duce electric power from the coal, make 
pig iron. gas. chemicals. right here. The 
whole place will be a factorv.” 

“But.” Paul said patiently, “to me it 
seems an excellent idea. It is the cost of 
transportation that has been the great 
đrawback. If the products are hauled out 
in a near-finished state. the profit will be 
much greater.” 

“But don’t you see, man,” Топу de- 
manded almost angrily, “North Africa is 
only half as far from Russia as the 
United States. A big industrial area here 
will be as good a target for the bomb—” 

She couldn’t bear it. She got up and 
walked out into the courtvard. stood 
there in the cold. The moonlight lav on 
the walls like ice. She looked across the 
pale mimosa to the stars. 

Somewhere someone was singing one 
of those high. tuneless. native songs that 
go on and on. Нарру. in spite of bitter 
povertv. unanxious. unafraid. 

She heard the house door open. 

“Paul.” she said softlv. 

He came and stood beside her. She 
shuddered with cold. and he put his arm 
around her. She turned to him and raised 
her face to his. He drew her close. Thev 
stood so a long time. Then: “I cannot 
tell you.” he said. 

“I know.” she whispered. “I know.” 

She turned from him and sat down on 
the moonlight-flooded step. 

“I have never been in love before.” he 
said. “And now. when I find my love, she 
is not mine.” 

“Paul?” 

The sadness of his voice brought un- 
derstanding more clearlv than the words: 
“This is farewell.” 

“Paul—Paul!” It was a crv for help. 
“I have no one but you.” 

“You have your husband. Who loves 
you.” Gently he spoke to her. “Perliaps 
vou do not know. The parachute came 
down safelv on the госку plain. Wben 
Mouloud and his men found it. he was 
not there. They followed his tracks. He 
had gone back into Е1 Erg to look for 
you—alone. hurt. without water. They 
found him unconscious.” 

She wished he’d stop. She didn’t want 
to hear it. didn’t believe it. 

“But he deserted me.” she cried. “He 
jumped.” 

Paul looked startled. shocked. 

“Did you think that? With the 


wrenched shoulder, the torn hands? No. 
He clung to the door of the plane until 
a sudden lurch threw him. I should have 
told you, but I thought you saw.” 

T he room was dark, and she thought 
Топу was asleep. But when she came 
in, he switched on the light. 
“Where have you been?” 

“With Paul.” she said. She expected 
an expiosion of anger, but he looked 
away from her, kept silent for a moment. 
Then: “Don’t think I haven’t noticed. 
Do you love him, Elizabeth?” 

“Yes.” she said quietly. 

He winced. but said nothing. After a 
while. he got up and went to the win- 
dow. stood looking out. 

“And to think”-—he laughed bitterly— 
“I worried about the bomb.” 

Still she couldn’t speak. but looking at 
the droop of his shoulders, the bandaged 
hands, her heart went out to him. He, too. 
was walking a trestle of insecurity. And 
there was no one to reach out a hand to 
him except her. Paul’s words came back 
to her: You should be afraid—of not 
loving. 

Tonv turned. “Look. Elizabeth. I had 
some time to think, out there in the 
desert. when I thought you were lost. I 
haven’t been a very good husband. I’d 
like another chance.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“All right.” His voice grew husky. “I 
want vou to be happy. If you want to 
stav with Paul. vou can stav.” 

“Топу.” 

“I’d meant to invest a hundred thou- 
sand here. if things looked right. But I’m 
going to give it to Paul. To build his hos- 
pital. You’ll be all right.” 

“Tonv.” She moved toward him, her 
hands outstretched. 

“Окау,” he said. turning away. “Don’t 
make a demonstration. We’ll say it’s be- 
cause I rather liked that Mouloud and 
his crowd.” 

“Топу, listen to me. I said I loved Paul. 
I do. I love him the wav he is. here in the 
desert. I’ll love thinking of him. here 
in your hospital. doing his work. He 
doesn’t need me. He doesn’t need апу- 
body. But you and I. Топу, we’ve got to 

He came to her then. The bandaged 
liands were on her shoulders, and she put 
her arms around him. 

Even уои —she heard the voice again 
— уои, too, will be changed. 

Would the time ever come when her 
heart would cease to repeat every word 
he had said? The End 


‘Tve never been in love before,” 
he said.“And novv, vvhen 
I find тц love, she is not mine.” 
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We own one vehicle for every three people. 


sixteen cars for every mile of road 


Our summer traffic flood kills four an hour. 


These simple rules could save your life K 







of Summer Driving 


BY DICK REDDY 

E t уеаг, 1.388.300 Americans were 
victims of automobile accidents; of 
these, 38,300 died. As the weather 
grew warmer, the fatality rate climbed 
steadily, from an average of 90 deaths 
a day in March to over 100 a day in 
August and 110 a day in September. 

A hot-weather rise in highway homi- 
ciđe (and suicide) is inevitable, since 
normal traffic is swelled by evening rides 
and weekend and vacation trips, but 
you’ll stand a better chance of beating 
the odds of becoming a vacation statistic 
if you avoid the most common hot-weather 
driving hazards. 

Limit уоиг daily mileage. 

Some of us like to plan our trips in 
advance, marking.the route in detail and 
deciding beforehand on all the stops. 
Some of us prefer just to set out in a 
general direction and take what comes. 
Whichever way you do it, don’t spoil 
your trip and multiply your highway 
risks by setting yourself too high a daily 
mileage. 

Of course, it’s fun to look at the map 
and pick out some distant spot as your 
destination. “Now, let’s see.” you muse, 
“all we have to average is about 400 
miles a day.” 

Well, if the end of the day is approach- 
ing, and you’re still shy of your mileage 
quota. you’re going to have to make a 
decision. You’ll either have to give up 
vour dav's destination or cover the re- 
maining miles in a last, furious burst. 
If you stick to vour schedule. vou’ll get 
little enjoyment from the countryside 
along the way and you’U probablv be 
too tired to care when you finally do 
reach your destination. But worst of all, 
you’ll be driving under constant tension, 
vour alertness diminished. your speed too 
high for safety. 

As a general rule. about 200 miles a 
day is enough for the pleasure driver 
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to plan on. This allows for variations in 
traffic, road, and weather conditions. and 
those all-important brief stops for re- 
laxing. It lets you cruise instead of race. 
and it gets you off the road before the 
day’s most perilous two hours for motor- 
ists—from one hour before sundown to 
one hour after. This is the period of 
the dav when the largest number of road 
accidents occur. 

If there is more than one driver in 
your party. have a thorough briefing ses- 
sion before you leave. Reach an under- 
standing about just how you are going 
to make this trip, how far and how fast, 
and the sequence of drivers. This is es- 
pecially important when older children 
sliare in the driving, and it will forestall 
a lot of tension-building squabbles along 
the way. 


Don’t start out tired. 

The idea of putting in as many miles 
as possible on Friday evening to stretch 
your weekend or vacation is tempting, 
but it’s dangerous. Sure. vou're raring 
to go, but remember, your day’s work 
has already robbed you of much of your 
alertness and co-ordination. Add to this 
the fact that the sundown period, just 
when you would be getting under way, 
is the most dangerous time on the road. 

The same thing may apply to very 
early morning starts. Again, it’s great 
to get a head start, but not if it means 
getting behind the wheel woozy from lack 
of sleep. Shorten vour trip. if necessary, 
but don’t make up miles and time by 
starting out fatigued and tense. 

Don’t overload уоиг car. 

You сап раск vour саг until it squats 
on its hind tires like a begging dachs- 
hund, but not without putting a heavy 
strain on the tires, suspension, and en- 
gine. Even more important, overloading 


changes the car’s handling qualities. It 
tends to put most of the weight on the 
rear of the car. with the result that the 
front wheels “float” and steering effec- 
tiveness is seriously cut down. You mav 
find vourself running out of road in the 
middle of an ordinarv curve. 

Modern brakes. in good condition, have 
a wide safety margin. but they can’t 
bring an overloaded car to a stop in 
the same distance as a normally loaded 
one. Springs, too, take a lot of punish- 
ment from extra weight. and a slight 
dip at a fair speed mav turn into a smash- 
ing. bottoming crunch. even an overturn. 

Finally, there’s little comfort in rid- 
ing long distances in an overpacked car. 

Keep the interior of the car as empty 
as possible. It is essential that nothing 
crowd or distract the driver. An inex- 
pensive roof carrier will help, but if 
your load is too much. rent one of those 
small, two-wheel trailers. They саггу a 
big load, follow well, and are less strain 
on the car than anywhere near that 
weight carried on the car itself. 

When your car is heavilv loaded. the 
resulting low rear will tilt the head- 
lights dangerously high for safe night 
driving. After your car is loaded, have the 
headlights checked for height. 

Add more air to your rear tires. about 
three pounds for every inch the car sags 
below its normal distance from the 
ground. (If. by this rule. vou need to 
add more than ten pounds. stay home.) 

Heed уоиг “speedometer/ 7 

Eacli of us has a sensitive speedometer 
liuilt into his ntind. As soon as you feel 
you are going so fast you doubt your 
ability to meet апу situation, slow down. 
Your instinctive sense of self-preservation 
is flashing a warning light. To ignore it 
is to invite disaster. 

Don’t feel you must hit the maximum 
legal speed all the tirne. Even forty 
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may be far too fast for the conditions 
of the moment. But don’t dream along, 
blocking traffic, either. You may easily 
be the cause of someone else’s crash. 

Don’t panic on curves. 

Almost all accidents on curves аге 
caused by entering the curve too fast. 
The right tactic is to slow down grad- 
ually as you approach the curve, then 
accelerate slightly as you go around and 
get the feel of it. The chief danger is that 
halfway through the curve you will find 
yourself going too fast to maintain con- 
trol of the car. What you do when this 
happens may decide whether or not 
you come out intact. 

Don’t believe the old “racer’s tip” that 
the way to recover control is to step on 
the accelerator. Most likely it will send 
your car into a broadside skid, swerving 
into the oncoming lane or off the road. 
Instead, gently release pressure on the 
accelerator and touch the brakes smooth- 
ly and lightly. Even this won’t help in 
every case, but it’s just about your only 
out if you are unlucky enough to find 
yourself losing control. Slow up before 
you enter the curve, and you’U have no 
trouble. 

Don’t follow too dosely. 

Driving too close to the car ahead is 
a major cause of highway accidents. It 
not only leaves you unable to stop in 
time or to swerve, but it frequently turns 
what might be a two-car crash into an 
accordion-pleated Donnybrook involving 
dozens of cars. Always leave at least 
six car lengths between you and the car 
ahead. 

Never drive by watching the tail of 
the car ahead. Keep your еуе on the 
second car ahead. You can see it through 
the rear window and windshield of the 
car immediately ahead. This will give 
you twice as much warning of a potential 
accident. 

Don’t pass ... into oblivion. 

Most passing is risky, at best, but you 
can reduce the hazards by taking careful 
stock of the situation before sticking your 
fender out. 

Never pass on a curve—not even when 
you seem to have a full view ahead. The 
man ahead may change his lane sud- 
denly to cut across the inside, or an on- 
coming car may be going too fast and 
drift into your path. Control is lessened 
on curves, and anything can happen. 

Oddly enough, most passing accidents 
occur not on curves or in narrow stretches 
but on wide, apparently clear highways. 
Carelessness and overconfidence seem to 


be the chief causes. Don’t follow closely 
behind the car ahead, then swing abrupt- 
ly into the passing lane or center. Instead, 
keep your normal six car lengths behind. 
Then, when the passing lane is clear 
ahead and behind, pull out, accelerating 
smoothly until you are four lengths ahead 
of the car passed, then swing back into 
the running lane. Ву passing in this way, 
you’ll have lots of room to see ahead and 
to get back into the running lane if an 
oncoming car appears suddenly. 

Don’t pass at all unless you have a 
clear stretch of straight, unobstructed 
road ahead and can get by and back into 
the lane without having to race. Be ех- 
tremely careful of passing cars driven by 
erratic or inattentive drivers. If the car 
ahead runs at widely varying speeds, 
wanders from side to side, give it a wide 
berth. You may find yourself having to 
race to get back into your lane or forced 
off the wrong side of the road or into on- 
coming traffic. 

Don’t underestimate danger. 

On а long trip, you’U probably run 
into situations that are new to you and 
potentially dangerous, especially if you 
live in an urban area and do compara- 
tively little open-country driving. This is 
one reason there were three times as 
many highway deaths in rural areas last 
уеаг as in built-up sections. 

Mountain driving is a case in point. If 
you aren’t used to really hilly country, 
keep these points in mind: be wary of 
passing on upgrades; you may not have 
enough power to get by if another car 
approaches suddenly. Never pass near 
the crest of a hill; you have no way of 
knowing what’s approaching on the other 
side. 

On steep downgrades, use second gear 
or, if your car has an automatic trans- 
mission, “low.” This will add the drag of 
the engine to your braking and will not 
only save your brakes, but may save your 
life. Even the best brakes overheat, espe- 
cially in hot weather, and may “fade,” 
becoming suddenly useless. If this hap- 
pens to you, you’re in a tight spot, but 
vou can often get out of it by taking your 
foot off the brakes until they cool 'enough 
to take hold. On апу long downgrade, 
avoid steady, heavy pressure on the brake 
pedal, a sure way to induce “fade.” In- 
stead, apply intermittent pressure, allow- 
ing the brakes to cool slightly between 
pressures. But best of all. play it safe 
and shift into second or automatic “low.” 

If you’ve never driven in fog and you 
do meet a patch, cut your speed down, to 
a crawl, if necessarv. You can follow the 
taillight of the car ahead and hope he 
knows where he’s going, but you’d be 
smarter to pull off the road (far off) and 


wait. If you must go on, don’t stay far 
over to the right; you’ll make a quick 
stop at the first parked car. Keep over 
toward the center, stick your head out the 
window, and follow the white line. Above 
all, use your parking lights, not your 
brights, which will be reflected by the 
fog and cause a glare. 

Flying insects may be drawn into your 
car as you drive along. Most of them 
settle or quickly blow out again, but if a 
bee or other stinging insect attacks you, 
don’t try to fight it while you drive; 
there’s a good chance you will lose con- 
trol of the car. Don’t jam on the brakes; 
there ffiay be another car following close- 
ly behind. Instead, slow down and pull 
off the road. Then get rid of the insect. 
Remember, апу sting is better than a 
crash. 

Summer glare is particularly danger- 
ous because it produces fatigue, and 
sunglasses are well worth while. When 
driving toward the setting sun, use your 
visor and cut your speed down to where 
you can keep control by watching the 
side of the road, if necessary. 

One more thing. Summer is the silly 
season for outlandish car gadgets— 
bouncing baby shoes, snapping stream- 
ers, small flashing replicas of traffic 
lights which hang in the rear window, 
and other feather-brained trappings. Don’t 
hang such gimcracks on your own car, 
and don’t be distracted by them on other 
cars. The road needs everyone’s full at- 
tention. Give cars so decorated a wide 
berth. The driver is probably too imma- 
ture to be safe, no matter what age he 
happens to be. 

Don’t drive an unsafe car, 

Just because the family bus makes it 
back and forth to the store without trou- 
ble doesn’t mean it’s up to vacation dis- 
tances and speeds. 

Have your car checked before you set 
out. Don’t assume everything is all right. 
All of us get used to gradual deteriora- 
tion of our cars. We unconsciously adjust 
to it as it happens, compensating for 
excessive steering-wheel play, pumping 
the brakes, etc. At highway speeds, how- 
ever, or under emergency conditions, we 
may find we’ve waited too long to have 
the faults corrected. 

See to it that brakes, steering, suspen- 
sion, lights, and wipers are in first-class 
condition. Brakes and steering are ob- 
viously critical, but don’t overlook such 
often forgotten units as the shock ab- 
sorbers. It’s their function to control the 
rebound of the springs, and if they are 
faulty, especially on a heavily loaded car, 
a fairly minor bump may produce a wild 
pitching that can render your car un- 
steerable and out of control. 
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The wipers. too. attract little atten- 
tion until they fail. Have them inspected 
and get new rubber blades if the old ones 
are rounded where they meet the glass. 
Only sharp, square-edged blades clean 
without smearing. If your wipers slow 
down as you climb a hill, you would be 
wise to have a special booster installed. 
It’s a terrible feeling to have your wipers 
stop as you approach the crest of a rain- 
swept hill. 

Make sure your turn indicators are 
working and you know how to use them. 
Remember. pressing the lever doivn 
means a left-hand turn, up means a right- 
hand turn. There are hundreds of drivers 
out of action because they flashed for a 
right-hand turn. then turned left—into a 
car passing on the left. 

Tires deserve special mention. Heat is 
tough on them. As they roll along the 
highway, they heat up from two sources: 
the friction with the road and the internal 
heat that builds up from the flexing of 


the rubber as it is alternately compressed 
and released by the unevenness of the 
surface. 

If уоиг tires are underinflated. there 
is greater contact with the road, thus 
greater friction. Besides, oversoft tires 
flex appreciably more than correctly 
inflated ones. The combined stress is 
enough to shorten the life of even the 
finest tire and expose уои to a serious 
blowout through the actual breakup of 
the body of the tire. Check уоиг tire 
pressures when the tires are cool, not 
when they are hot and expanded. Саггу 
more air than the maker recommends— 
about 26-28 pounds in tires listed for 22 
pounds is typical. 

Finally, an engine tune-up is certainly 
a good investment before setting out. On 
the trip, see to it that water and oil 
levels are kept. up to the mark. The oil 
does a large part of the engine cooling, 
and sufficient oil can make the difference 
between a cool and a boiling engine. 


Keep the battery water up to the mark. 
You may save yourself the price of a 
new battery. 

Incidentally. if уоиг car is equipped 
with an automatic transmission. be wary 
of who tows it. Consult уоиг owner’s 
manual before allowing the car to be 
pulled; it may be necessary to raise the 
rear wheels or even to disconnect the 
drive line if serious damage to the trans- 
mission is to be avoideđ. 

A final tip: it’s better not to take a 
spanking-new car on a long trip. You 
may not have апу trouble, but remember, 
it takes апу car a few thousand miles to 
break in. A car is not ready for the long, 
fast pull until the moving parts have had 
a chance to work in together. Overheat- 
ing and heavy wear are the usual result 
of pushing a new car too soon. Wait until 
уоиг car has been driven at least 3,000 
miles and the dealer has thoroughly 
checked it over before taking it far from 
home. The End 



тоо few highways are safe for our distance-hungry drivers and the ever-mounting povver of their speeding automobiles. 
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The first quarrel usually takes place on the ћопеушооп. Often, the 


BY HAL MASSON 

he stood looking through the glass 
door of the cofiee shop, waiting 
for someone to let her in. 

She was a small bundle of old woman 
in a wide woolen skirt. Hand-knit woolen 
socks covered her legs from the sturdy 
boots to the hem of her skirt, and her 
jacket was a man’s hunting smock that 
slopped over at the shoulders so that she 
had to turn up the cufis. Her face was 
round and ruddy under the surprisingly 
soft white hair that peeked from her 
kerchief. If you looked at her closely. 
you saw her life had been full—full of 
places and things seen, full of hardship 
and work and laughter. and something 
else not so easy to name—tenacity, maybe. 

She was cold and she wanted cofiee, 
and no one was in the coffee shop yet. 

Almost more than she wanted coffee, 
she craved someone to talk to. Looking at 
the talk-need plain in her face, you knew 
she was lonely. She turned hopefullv to 
look at the young couple, the only other 
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people in sight on this cold June morning. 
She saw the young man had backed his 
old car carefully to the base of the 
Sentinel Tree, so that the car was a tiny, 
dust-stained thing beside the ancient se- 
quoia that guarded the ranger station 
and the shops of Ciant Forest Village, 
more than a mile up in the frosty air. The 
girl was taking a picture of him sitting 
on the bumper, and they were laughing 
and happy. 

She was filled with sudden frustration. 
Her mind marched down the column of 
her years looking for something lost, 
something missing, and not finding it, re- 
turned to the present. The young couple 
were coming hand in hand, heads high in 
the pale sunlight. The old woman felt 
a great truth. If I were a stranger from 
a distant planet, she felt, and I saw those 
two, erect and proud, able to suffer so 
much, and епјоу so much, and achieve 
so much, I would say they Were the 
noblest creatures of all. She did not 


have the words to think this, but that 
was the great truth behind the strange 
feeling she had. 

While they were still halfway across 
the wide macadam strip, someone on the 
inside opened the door. The old woman 
went inside and sat at the counter. While 
the waitress brought her coffee, she 
noticed with gratitude that the two young 
people were coming to sit beside her. 
That was good—so many people sit as 
far as they can from other people, espe- 
cially from an old woman. There was so 
much loneliness in the world it was good 
to feel the warmth of someone’s happi- 
ness. She did not have the words to think 
that either, but she felt it. 

T he girl sat nearest to her, on the 
next stool, and said, “Hi.” She was 
a lovely blonde girl, tall, with eyes 
that belonged with Chippendale furni- 
ture; but she had warmth. 

The old woman smiled at them both. 














‘Areall men like that?” she asked. “I didn’t expect it from you, Реггу. 



happiness of a lifetime depends on who has that very last word 


ћарру without knowing why. The young 
man said “Good morning” to her, and 
smiled. She saw he had blond curly hair 
and she didn’t like curly hair on men, 
but on this one she did. It belonged with 
his smile and his slender good looks, 
and his eyes that were valiant and 
tender and proud, all at the same time. 
The old woman was not a shy person, and 
ever since she had arrived at the lodge 
the night before, she had felt the need 
to talk to someone. So she talked now. 
Were they on their honeymoon? Yes, they 
were. She’d guessed it, she told them. 
Then, her eyes alight with more than 
reminiscing, more than remembered love, 
fired with the mixed conflict of her years, 
she told them she, too, had come here 
on her honeymoon. 

“Of course, it wasn’t like this then,” 
she told them. “No coflee shop or nothing. 
No paved roads and no cars. And I 
hear there’s steps now, right to the top.” 

“The top?” they said together. 


“Yes. Moro Rock. The road on the 
map goes right through the big trees to 
the shoulder of the rock, and you just 
have to climb a couple hundred steps to 
come out on the top, and you can look 
away down half a mile and far out, as 
far as the desert.” 

“/лћ,” the girl said. “And you climbed 
I I it when there was no road and 
no steps?” 

The old woman finished her coflee. 
A change came over her face. A small 
amount of madness entered her voice, 
the madness of one who has cherished a 
wrong till it has poisoned her. 

“No,” she said fiercely. “He did and 
I didn’t. He climbed up, wiggling on his 
belly and hanging by his fingernails, like 
one of them little lizards. He was a little 
guy and he felt little, and that’s why he 
was always doing things like that. And 
how we used to fight about it! And how!” 

She got another cup of coffee and blew 


her breath over its steaming surface. 

“He always felt that since I was a 
woman, there was a whole lot of things 
he should do and I shouldn’t. I went with 
him fishing, and he caught a three-pound 
trout. That was in Yosemite. I caught one 
five pounds. We snitted most of the night 
over that. We’d argue for hours, and 
when there was nothing else to say, we’d 
end up saying ‘Sure.’ ‘Sure yourself,’ he’d 
say. And I’d say ‘Sure’ agaiu. And he’d 
say ‘Hmph,’ and since you can’t drag a 
fight much further than that, I’d say 
‘Hmph yourself,’ and that would end 
it and I’d have had the last word. We 
went to Arizona and bought a ranch, and 
he was so little he’d bounce on a liorse, 
and once he fell off. I never fell off, and 
I could ride rings around him. We fought 
in Arizona, too. Excuse me. Do I bother 
you talking so much? I like to talk, and 
I don’t much like to listen.” 

The two smiled at that. 

She told them a lot more 


з, and when 
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don’t deprive yourself of the fun 
of going swimming just because it’s 
“time of the month” for you. Be smart! 
Be modern! Be a Татрах user! Татрах 
is internal sanitary protection that never 
“shows” under a wet or dry bathing suit. 

do епјоу all the other summer advan- 
tages of Татрах. Be glad it prevents 
chafing. (Татрах can’t even be felt, once 
it’s in place.) Rejoice in the way it pre- 
vents odor from forming. And remember 
the fact that it’s easy to dispose of when 
you’re away from home. No wonder so 
тапу women find Татрах so convenient 
all уеаг round—so ideal during warm 
weather. 


because honestly !— Татрах can 
be worn by апу normal woman. It’s 
simple to insert! Get your supply this very 
month at апу drug or notion counter. 
Choice of 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Month’s supply goes into purse. 
Татрах Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 



Then the old woman began to tell 
them why she’d come back to this place— 
and the strange thing she intended to do 


her coffee was cold in her cup and she 
had forgotten to drink it. she told them 
he had died a couple of years ago. In 
Texas he’d died, and she was alone 
now, and slie’d come back to California. 
“And do you know what he said when 
he died? Well, he waited till his last 
breath, and I had to bend down to hear 
what he was whispering. You’d think it 
mighta been something about the kids 
or even something nice about me, but no. 
‘I climbed Moro Rock,’ he said, ‘and— 
you—didn’t,’ whispering down low like 
that and grinning, teasing me. And be- 
fore I could say a word. he was gone.” 

The two young people looked at her, 
not knowing whether to laugh ог show 
sympathy. But she did not expect either. 
Her eyes were little blue dabs of de- 
termination. She flung a little smile up- 
ward. as though he might be sitting on 
top of the clock over the cash register, 
sitting and waiting to put in a word. 

“He didn’t know about the steps.” she 
said. “He thought I was too old. He didn’t 
know about the road and the steps up to 
the top. I’ll climb Moro Rock if I have 
to hang by ту teeth.” 

ust then a ranger came in. He walked 
over to the young couple. 

“Are you Mrs. Реггу Avery?” he 
asked the girl. 

“Yes,” she said expectantly, smiling. 

“I have a telegram for you,” he said. 
“A telegram was delivered to the ranger 
station for you.” He looked at her, hoping 
it was important. handing over the yel- 
low envelope, hoping it was important 
but nice. Not much happened around the 
ranger station in early June. 

The girl thanked him. and he went 
away, looking sorry he hadn’t found out 
about the telegram. 

The girl turned then and looked at 
her husband. Реггу Avery. They looked 
at each other a long time without saying 
anything, without opening the telegram. 

Then the girl said, “It’ll be Kent. 
What’ll I tell him?” 

Реггу shook his head. “Tell him no, 
darling. We’ve decided. You have to tell 
him no.” 


Slie opened the envelope, and her eyes 
danced with excitement. She handed 
Реггу the sheet of yellow paper. 

H e read it and put his head in 
his hand, his elbow resting on the 
counter. “Tell him no,” he said 
again. “It’s a trick to get you back into 
harness.” 

“But Реггу. darling!” Her voice was 
soft, persuasive; she seemed to forget the 
old woman and the waitress were still 
there. “Don’t you see what he says? 
Rudy is sick, and I’ll handle the Bridges 
account. At two hundred a week, darling. 
Think what we could do with a month 
of that.” 

“I’ve thought,” he said. “We could 
turn in the old car. In two months, we 
could put a thousand away for a baby. 
In six months. we could—” He struck 
the telegram with a limp fist. “You’d be 
back in the same old rich rat-race. We’ve 
waited so long for this. Let’s forget the 
rat-race. I want a wife, not a financial 

She pulled the telegram from under 
his hand and smoothed it out. She traced 
a line along the paper with her thumb- 
nail. “You’re not jealous of Kent?” 

He sighed deeply. “Kent—no. Jealous 
—yes. I’m jealous of Kent Advertising 
Agency. I’m jealous of a normal life 
together. I want a home and I want you 
in it. and I want some kids. I want them 
to look like you and talk like you and be 
everything you are. Maybe that’s too 
much to want.” 

She smiled suddenlv, turning to him. 
One hand dropped lightly on his. “Look, 
Реггу. Just a month. I promise. Then 
we’ll come back here. Or we’ll go to 
Yosemite, and we’ll have enough топеу 
to stay at the Ahwahnee.” 

“At sixty dollars a day,” Реггу said. 
“It’s not right. It’s out of line. We agreed 
tenting would be fun. We haven’t even 
tried it yet. We’ll catch fish and watch 
the deer and bears, and I’ll cook flap- 
jacks for you over an open fire. Let’s 
leave it at that.” He paused. clinging to 
his dream. “When we get back, I’ll turn 
in the old car. I’ll manage it somehow. 



Don’t let’s argue, sweet. This is our 
honeymoon.” 

The girl took her hand away from his, 
lowered it significantly to her lap. “Are 
all men like that?” she said evenly. “I 
didn’t expect the injured-male-vanity act 
from you, Реггу.” 

The old woman, who had had a lifeful 
of fights, somehow had no stomach for 
this one. She turned on her stool and 
slid to the floor, trying to soften the 
clamor of her boots against the hardwood 
floor. She was almost at the door when 
Реггу called to her. 

“We’re driving up to Moro Rock right 
now,” he said. “Want to come along?” 

It was only a mile and a half to the 
parking area below the rock, but they 
stopped on the way to drive the car along 
the hewn surface of a felled giant, the 
Auto Log. Реггу fished out his camera 
and asked the old woman if she could 
take a picture of them. “I’d like one from 
down there on the ground,” he said, 
pointing. “The sun is just right.” 

“Sure,” the old woman said. “Just show 
me what to push.” 

But the girl took the camera from 
his hand. “I’ll take you two.” 

“But I want you in it, darling,” Реггу 
remonstrated. 

“You have dozens of me,” the girl 
said, getting out of the car. Реггу and 
the old woman arranged themselves so 
they would both be visible to the 
camera. Реггу smiled down at the girl, 
trying to make it a honeymoon smile, 
something to remind them later of how 
good it had been. 

The girl’s smile flashed briefly at them 
from the ground. “Гт in a stinking 
mood,” she said, seeming to find an ех- 
planation necessary. “We don’t want a 
picture of me like that.” Then she clicked 
the shutter. She came back up on the 
log and got in the car, turning the film 
to the next number, and it seemed to the 
old woman the tension between them was 
vanishing. 

T hen Реггу stepped on the starter and 
the engine kirrrrrred slowly. It 
lasted for a minute; then the kirring 
slowed and stopped. He looked helplessly 
at his wife. 

“I could say Гт sorry,” she said, “but 
right now I’d be lying. I guess we push.” 

They all got out, and Реггу faced the 
girl miserably. He reached for her hands, 
but she moved away. She got behind the 
wheel, and Реггу threw the weight of his 
shoulders against the trunk. The wheels 
rolled, and the car shuddered as the girl 
let in the gear; then it labored into life. 

The girl got out then and said to the 
old woman, “Let that be a lesson to you, 
Mother. Always park a car on a fallen 
tree with a slight downgrade.” 

Реггу seized her shoulders vigorously 




A good “prescription” for 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


Avoiding tension usually involves a change 
in attitude and perspective toward what we 
must do, rather than ceasing or drastically 
curtailing normal activity. 

Those sufleringfromhypertension should 
see their doctor for regular check-ups and 
treatment. This will enable the doctor to 
detect possible complications early, and to 
take steps to help correct them. 

It is also wise for those who do not have 
hypertension to arrange for periodic health 
examinations, including a check on blood 
pressure. This is especially important for 
those who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight, or have a family history of 
hypertension. 

Did you ever hear the expression, “To 
live a long life, leam to saunter instead of 
gallop”? There’s a lot of truth in it for 
everyone ... especially for those with high 
blood pressure. In fact, many people today 
who have this ailment can expect to live 
long and useful lives simply by reducing 
the tension in eveiyday living. 



I F you are one of the several millions of 
Americans who have, or will have, the 
common, uncomplicated type of high blood 
pressure ... or hypertension ... your doc- 
tor will probably recommend a “prescrip- 
tion” like that shown above. 

There are, of course, several drugs that 
may be helpful in treating high blood pres- 
sure, and others of promise are under 
study. Successful control of hypertension, 
however, still depends mostly on whether 
or not the patient leams to live on good 
terms with high blood pressure. 

For example, many victims can keep 
their blood pressure from rising still higher 
. . . and may even lower it. . . simply by 
controlling their weight through proper 
eating habits. 

Since the majority of people who develop 
high blood pressure are of the so-called 
“high-strung type,” it is most important 
for them to leam to avoid sustained tension 
which tends to elevate blood pressure and 
perhaps keep it at an excessively high level. 
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then and pulled her, protesting, toward 
him. He kissed her hard, holding her with 
his hands and moving his mouth ever 
more gently until her bodv relaxed and 
her hands moved up to his curly head. 

When Реггу let her go, he winked at 
the old woman. “Let that be a lesson to 
you, too.” 

“Реггу!” the girl reproved, but her 
voice was tremulous and bright color 
tinted her cheeks. 

It should have been all right then, but 
sometimes circumstance is unkind to 
lovers. They had barelv come in sight of 
the parking area when a front tire let 
go with a large splatt! and the wheel 
spun in Perry’s hands. He jammed the 
car to a stop and sat at the wheel look- 
ing straight ahead. 

T he old woman waited for the girl to 
speak. The seconds slipped by while 
no one spoke, and she waited for 
the condemnation. She waited, and she 
knew when it came she would hate the 
girl. She did not know we dislike in 
others the weaknesses we have in our- 
selves; she had the words for that, but 
she couldn’t have used them; she simply 
felt the intolerable weight of the com- 
ing storm and hated it. 

The storm never came. Реггу got out 
his door, and the two women got out on 
the other side. The girl took the keys 
from the dashboard and opened the trunk. 
She began to unpack. There was a tent, 
a butane stove and tank, a box of gro- 
ceries, cooking utensils, three suitcases. 
She handled the things with surprising 
strength and efficiency. Under it all was 
the spare wheel. Still she said nothing. 

Реггу noticed the things being placed 
on the ground, and he got up from where 
he knelt beside the flat tire. 

“Don’t!” he said, and it was the first 
time he had raised his voice. “Don’t 
touch anything. It’s all my fault, and 
I’ll do everything. Now get away. The 
stairs are right there. You two go on up. 
I’ll be ready when you come back.” 

The girl obediently set down the case 
in her hand and said quietly, “Окау, 
Реггу boy. Come along when you’re 
finished.” 

Why? the old lady asked herself. Why 
the complete humility? 

Then she looked at Реггу, who had 
gotten the jack and was lying under the 
fender. And she knew. You don’t have 
to storm when you’re sure of victorv. She 
read it all in his face. She had seen the 
signs a thousand times, and she knew 
the face of defeat as she knew no other. 
She looked at the girl then, and she saw 


something there, too—so subtle a thing 
the old woman could not have described 
it in a thousand years, but she felt it. 
It was like looking in a mirror. And the 
old woman, who had fought her way 
through a thousand fights, was merely 
bewildered by it all. 

She climbed the uneven stone steps by 
the side of the girl, and when they came 
to a rough landing, they stopped for 
breath. A bench was there now and a 
handrail, but she knew this was where 
she had stopped fifty years ago. She 
looked over the same edge at the same 
Kaweah River lashed to white fury in 
the deep gorge. and it was like a symbol 
of her own life. 

Getting up from the bench, she saw 
the girl still had the telegram in her 
hand. They climbed another eighty feet, 
and here men had made another platform 
and placed another bench, and she sat 
down. She looked up at the few remain- 
ing steps, which disappeared over a rock 
pulpit hung half a mile over space. Then 
she dropped her eyes to her hands, saw 
the horny skin tight over her knuckles, 
saw the palms that bore in deepening 
tracery the story of her years. 

“Come,” the girl said. “It’s just a few 
feet more.” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“It’s not hard,” the girl encouraged 
her. “You needn’t be afraid.” 

The old woman sighed. “At seventy- 
five,” she said, “those are not the things 
a body is afraid of. I’ll just set awhile. 
and then I’ll go down.” 

She wished the girl would go and leave 
her there. She wanted time to be with 
herself, to cope with the great emotions 
that wheeled and flew with beating wings 
against the tired walls of her brain. She 
wanted to remember her dead husband 
had been a man, a fine, good, brave little 
man, that when he had fallen off his 
horse in Arizona he had broken two ribs 
but he had climbed back up and Tidden 
his horse. She wanted to remember she 
had loved him, and she wanted to сгу a 
little bit. 

But the girl was standing there look- 
ing at her, wondering, and waiting for 
words. From the woman who had many 
words but never the right ones. She 
looked up at her, slender and beautiful 
against the vast госк. Could she tell her 
this, right now, was the last quarrel. the 
last word of the last quarrel. and she did 
not want to utter it? Could she sav she 
wanted to leave him this final small tri- 
umph, and in doing so find herself, find 
all the things she should have known 
fifty years ago? 


Those were feelings, and the old 
woman did not have the words. Sitting 
there, looking up at the girl, she found 
herself liking her again, loving her al- 
most, and she wanted to give her some- 
thing. She wanted to help. But she was 
afraid the words would be wrong; they 
might be scolding or sharp or too crude. 

The girl came down and took her arm. 
“Come, Mother,” she said. “We’ll go up 
together.” 

She found words, not the ones she 
wanted, but she tried to make them do. 
“Thev’ve given us a lot, dearie; even 
since I was a girl, they’ve given us a 
lot. Now we want to take away every- 
thing. We want to put them in skirts, 

The girl took her hand away, hesitant. 

The old woman said something else. 
“I know now that I lost every quarrel I 

Even her feelings could not identify 
the swift thing that crossed the girl’s face. 
Impatience? Pain? Were these the wrong 
words again? 

The girl went on up and disappeared 
beyond the rock pulpit. 

Then Реггу came up the lower stairs, 
his hands dirty and his face worried. “Is 
she up there alone?” he asked, and when 
the old woman nodded, he hurried up 
after the girl. He was defeated, but he 
Ioved her and he would go her way, tak- 
ing the bad things with the good. She 
felt that, and she was glad she didn’t 
have to find the words to explain it to 
someone. 

She got up then and looked over the 
handrail before going down. Her еуе 
strayed upward, and she saw the slim 
figure of the girl standing near the edge, 
proud, alert, head up, the noblest of all 
creatures. And then the boy came up 
beside her, and the old woman’s eyes 
blurred as the two figures came together. 
Blindly she hurried down toward the 
macadam road. 

S he dabbed at her eves and looked 
out across the сапуоп toward the 
desert. Something caught her atten- 
tion, and she prodded her eves with the 
heel of her stubby hand and looked 
again. It looked like snowflakes against 
the green mountain’s edge, fluttering this 
way and that in the vagrant wind. Then. 
out of the skv, one of the fluttering things 
came around the edge of the rock, danced 
in the air over her liead. and landed at 
her feet. 

It was a tiny piece of torn yellow 
paper, and on it were four letters, a 
signature: kent. The End 


Her eyes blurred as she saw the two figures come together on the desolate peak. 
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BY ADELE ARCHER 

I t was not one of those big islands 
that brought out the one-day ехсиг- 
sion crowds all summer long, nor 
was it one of those small islands where 
the same people came уеаг after уеаг. 
It was one of those nice, middle-sized 
islands where уои could have village life 
and private life and the children could 
dig in the sand all day long. Nancy 
mused on the protean magic of sand. 
the infinite wonder at water—the alchemy 
by which base children were transformed 
into angels. 

If only vacations were longer than 
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three weeks and summer were all уеаг 
long. Poor Dave, to be in Boston now. 
Nice stunt by the office, calling him away 
with just two days left of their cottage 
and all the hundred little arrangements 
to be made for the family safari from 
island hut to city 'house—with two devils 
aged three and five. She wriggled her 
stomaeh deeper into the sand, and firmly 
fixing on her eveballs the two little fig- 
ures a pebble’s throw away, she stared 
through the sea and sky into the eve- 
ning’s future. 

She didn’t think Dave would mind. 
Мах was his friend. or at least she had 
met him at one of those business socials 
they were committed to by Dave’s office 
connections. One of those cocktail parties 
where in spite of the mellowing smoke 
haze and fountainous supply of alcohol, 
nobody gets to know anybody. Maybe she 
had spoken to Мах Perkins for ten un- 
interrupted minutes, a simple exchange 
of wife-and-children facts. Wife absent, 
wife sick. One boy, intelligent kid, good 
sailor, nice to have around. Sailed a lot, 
small sloop, out of Kitterv. Maybe some- 
time if she and Dave ever had a chance— 
Oh, they’d love to! And that was all, the 
way it usually is at those things. where 
nothing nice ever gets followed up. 

And then, out of a hot blue August sky, 
there he was at the island grocery store, 
all sun- and wind-beaten, the prototvpe 
of that brown, shorts-and-sneakers race 
that lives for summer and these sail-and- 
gull-whipped harbors. Except that* he 
lacked their self-sufficient air and seemed 
a little wistful. Wouldn’t she, he asked, 
come for a sail? Not with her two little 
pieces pf fish bait. Couldn’t she come out 
for supper. then. leaving her babes be- 
hind her? Thev could have lobsters and 
a sunset. and Michael would be there. 
Oh, yes, the little sailor. 

All right. Dave? You’d like it, too— 
the boat and the lobster and the sunset 
on the water. I’ll tell уои all about every- 
thing. I know it isn’t fair, уои in Boston 
and me in the sand—and the sea and 
those lovelv hoats vvinging back and forth. 

She wondeted which boat was his—not 
that уои could tell from this distance, 
even if уои knew. Thev all looked like 
toys front the five-and-ten. She picked 
one out. anyhow, and following it with 
her eyes, rose out of her sand-bound 
self until she skimmed the waves like 
foam; and from the foam. she rose still 
further. a sea bird soaring and diving 
with all the abandon of a free and wild 
thing. All too soon the violence in the 
foreground caught the sea bird and 
dragged it down to earth. Nina was 


smacking Robbie with her shovel while 
he, looking up at her, hurt and adoring, 
trembled on the brink of tears. Digging 
herself out of the sand, Nancy ran to the 
rescue. “Nina, stop that!” she yelled. 
How could she have heen so negligent? 
It was way past lunchtime. 

D espite her tight grip on his arm. 
she fell a little against him as 
she stepped into the dinghy. “Oh, 
Гт so clumsy! I’ve never known how to 
get into one of these things.” She col- 
lapsed onto her seat with a nervous 
laugh. “You better watch me out on the 
boat. I’ll probably trip over something 
and fall overboard.” 

“You sound as though you’re afraid. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of.” Мах 
grinned and pushed off from the dock. 

“Deep water’s always frightened me.” 
She waved her hand over the side of the 
boat and shuddered. “Just looking at it 
makes me feel as though Гт drowning.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll take good care of 
уои.” He pressed toward her as he pulled 
on the oars, smiling, eyes wrinkling 
against the low, fast-falling sun. 

“Окау, Гт in уоиг hands!” But she 
held more tightly to the wooden seat. 
“That’s a nice dress,” he said. 
“Thank уои.” She blushed. It was cut 
a little low. She had been saving it for 
Dave and the weekend, but somehow she 
had felt like wearing it tonight. A white 
linen sheath. it starkly outlined her small 
but good figure. The yellow silk stole 
matched her thong sandals. She enjoyed 
being attractive. 

She liked the way Мах was dressed. 
too—khaki Bermuda shorts and an In- 
dian-madras shirt, whose bright-colored 
plaid set off his sun-browned skin. She 
noticed his eyes were blue and his mouth 
was thin, more delicately shaped than 
Dave’s. Suddenly she blurted, “I do hope 
the children will be all right.” 

“Who did уои leave them with?” 

“A nice girl from Smith who’s staying 
two cottages down. I saw her ad on the 
hulletin board in front of the post office 
this morning. Right after I left уои.” 
“Then, don’t worry. Епјоу yourself.” 
“I guess everything’ll be all right. I 
put them to bed before I left. Once they 
fall asleep, they don’t usually wake up.” 
She felt a sudden tenderness for the two 
inert little bodies she had left behind 
under summer blankets. 

“How old are уоиг two?” he asked. 
“Three and five.” 

“That’s nice.” he said. “that’s nice.” 
“And уоиг boy?” 

“Eleven. Michael’s eleven. I can hardly 
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believe it. It doesn’t seem more than a 
few years ago I was holding him on my 
lap and carefully reciting, ‘This little 
piggy went to market—’ ” 

“I know!” She was still close to it. 
“When they’re babies, you can’t wait for 
them to learn the next trick—sitting up. 
crawling, putting the spoon in their 
mouth instead of their hair. And then 
suddenly all the clumsiness is gone and 
the baby’s disappeared. Instead there’s a 
little boy or girl who squirms out of your 
arms and runs away.” 

“There’s only one solution,” he said. 

“What’s that?” 

“More babies,” he said, laughing. 

“Oh!” She blushed and.felt silly again. 

“Seriously”—he pressed toward her 
with those eyes that always seemed to 
say more than he permitted his words 
to say—“I wish we’d had more children. 
I don't think it’s good for Mike to be 
so alone. But Helen's been sick almost 
since he was born.” 

“I’m awfully sorry to hear about her.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It’s been going 
on for so long now, we’re all freettv used 
to it. I guess we’re going to have to be 
a small family. We have Mike. and I 
guess we’re lucky to have him. Say, that 
reminds me”—he raised his eyebrows— 
“did I tell vou he’s going to a square 
dance tonight at the inn?” 

“Noooo. . . .” 

“He has a friend on the island who 
asked him especially. But he’ll have sup- 
per with us. I’m sorry I forgot to men- 
tion it.” His raised eyebrows questioned 
Nancy. 

But she managed to cover her sudden 
uncertainty. “That should work out fine,” 
she said brightlv. “I can go back with 
Michael.” 

T he oars stopped in mid-air. “That’s 
not what I meant. He'll be going 
early. I want you to stav. It's lovely 
on the water at night. And I’ll take 
you back whenever you want to go.” 
There, he seemed to be saying, you‘ll be 
quite safe. Everything will be in vour 
hands. 

“Well . . . all right.” Nancy laughed 
her acquiescence. “I guess I’m in no 
rush.” She leaned back against the air. 
flinging her head up to the sky, the sea 
bird of the morning. Actually. she had 
for some time been thinking of the eve- 
ning as lasting indefinitely. a warm. mys- 
terious expanse of time without bounds, 
the way she always anticipated pleasure. 
Just what she expected she hadn’t yet 
defined to herself. and maybe she didn’t 
want to. There was something about the 
sea that estranged vou from restraint. 
from all discipline of reason and reflec- 
tion. . . . Slowly she squeezed her hands 
together till they almost hurt, and rac- 
ing her eyes across the water, she saw 
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that between them and the sun. plung- 
ing now like a fiery meteor into the sea, 
there was onlv one boat left—a graceful, 
black-hulled thing whose name was writ- 
ten in white across her hull. Helen II. A 
small pain swelled in her chest. 

“Well, there she is,” Мах said. 

“What a beauty! I love the black 
hull—and such long. lovely lines!” 

He stopped rowing and looked up at 
his boat. No woman he was in love with. 
Nancy thought, could light up his face 
апу more. 

k nd then the boy swung his legs over 
/\ the side and waved to them. Мах 
jLJL hulloed back. his pride lit by the 
whole sunset. and began to row with 
short. quick strokes till they came along- 
side. “Water hoili^ yet?” he shouted 
up to the boy. 

“Yes.” His son flopped down on his 
stomach and reached for the dinghy’s 
line. He was a slender. fragile-looking 
boy. Nancv saw. the kind that made you 
want to stand between him and the world. 
at least until the spare frame had put 
more flesh on it and the intense brown 
eves had grown more accustomed to grief 
and disappointment. 

“Mrs. Merrill. this is Michael; Mike, 
Mrs. Merrill,” Мах said. handing him up 
the rope. 

He brushed her face with a look, said 
“Hi.” and went on about the business of 
making the dinghy fast. 

“Неу. now!” his father said. “You can 
do better than that.” 

Nancv offered up her liand and smiled. 
“Hi. Michael!" 

“How do vou do.” he said. withdraw- 
ing from her clasp as quickly as possible. 

Nancv. besides liking people to like 
her. always wanted proof that her charm 
workeđ. “What a lovelv boat.” she said 
as soon as they were on board. “Wouldn’t 
you like to show me around. Midhael? 
Your dad tells me vou’re quite a sailor. 
can practically handle the sloop all by 
vourself.” 

Michael looked down his thin legs to 
his feet. which were bare. and said. “Well. 
not quite. But I have helped Dad race 
her.” 

“Go ahead.” Мах said. “Show Mrs. 
Merrill around while I throw in the lob- 
sters.” He grinned at Nancy with pa- 
rental complicity. then disappeared down 
the few steps into the cabin. 

Still not looking at her. Michael asked. 
“Have vou ever been out on a sailboat 
before?” 

“Well. not exactly." Nancv said. “I 
guess I've never been on anvthing fancier 
than a rowboat—except mavbe for a 
ferrv, and that doesn’t count.” She spoke 
to him in the same tone she had used with 
his father. 

“Oh,” Michael said. “Well, I guess 


we’d better start with the rigging.” And 
with the pedantic thoroughness of a bov 
infatuated with his subject, he instructed 
her in the techniques of handling the 
sails and tiller, and conducted her, part 
way on hands and knees, all over the 
top of the boat. Then he took her down 
into the cabin, where he pointed out the 
bunks that “could sleep four,” the “neat” 
little kitchen, where his father was mix- 
ing drinks in a fog of lobster steam, and 
with an awkward jerk of his thumb, “the 
head.” 

Ву the time they stood together at the 
tiller again. Michael had warmed up con- 
siderably and was talking to Nancy as 
freely as if she weren’t some grown-up 
woman. Eyes wide open, he suddenly 
turned the conversation to her. “Don’t 
vou have two children?” he asked. 

“Why. ves. A little boy three and a 
little girl five.” 

“I thouglit mavbe vou would bring 
them,” he said. 

“Would you have liked that?” 

“Yes. I like little children. I’m very 
good at playing with them.” 

“Reallv?” 

“And I’m good at telling them stories, 
ones I make up,” he said eagerly. 

“How nice! Now I am sorry I didn’t 
bring them. I’m sure they’d like you, too. 
But уоц know, out on a boat like this, 
they’d have to be watched every second 
—and besides, it’s time for them to be 
in bed.” 

“I guess so.” Michael sighed in a 
grovvn-up. understanding way. 

Л1ах appeared, bearing a tray of drinks 
and a big bowl of potato chips. “How 
are you two getting on?” he asked cheer- 
fullv. smiling at Nancv. 

“Fine,” she said. 

“Potato chips. please?” Michael asked. 
alreadv beginning to cram them into his 
inouth. 

“Don't choke to death.” His father 
laughed and dropped an arm around the 
thin shoulders. “We’ll eat soon.” 

He offered Nancy a drink, then sat 
dovvn next to her on the cool leather 
seat while Michael crouched on his 
beels at the stern. staring at the few sails 
that still glided about the harbor and 
munching on his fistful of chips. The sun 
had set now, and an even. luminous light 
that cast no shadows warmed everything 
with its pink violet. 

H alfway through her drink, Nancy 
began to feel the impact of the 
liquor. Somewhere, a long time 
before. she had eaten lunch. But she 
didn’t put her glass down. From it, she 
drank a euphoric ease. She smileđ at 
Мах and talked about all kinds of things 
she probably never would have other- 
vvise—her college-girl plans for life, what 
a revelation children were, how she 
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sometimes wondered where she was and 
how she had gotten there with so little 
awarerress of what was happening. 

Мах spoke almost less than before, 
but answered with his attentive eyes and 
smiling, half-parted Iips. “You don’t 
know how happy you’ve made me,” he 
suddenly breathed into the dusk. 

“What do you mean?” She lifted her 
brows to him. 

“Coming out here like this. I just can’t 
tell you how nice it is . . . just to hear 
you talk—and look so prettv—” 

“Thank you.” She lowered her eyes. 
“I’m enjoying myself, too.” 

“That’s good.” His mouth trembled a 
little, and just for a moment, he laid his 
hand over hers. 

Was anything wrong, she wondered? 
Was this what was supposed to happen? 
She didn’t know. She tried to formulate 
some idea of how she should act, but 
the sea that gently rocked them, and the 
mother-of-pearl moon rising to circle over 
them, and the wistful eyes of this man 
defeated her. She tilted her head back 
and caught the last drops from the glass. 
Over the brim, she noticed Michael was 
studying them. Мах followed her look 
and ran into Michael, too. 


“It’s getting dark,” he said. “Would 
you like to light the lamps?” 

Michael slipped down noiselesslv from 
his perch and stared at them. 

“I think we can eat now,” his father 
said. “The lobsters must be done. Are 
you starving?” He chucked his son under 
the chin. 

M ichael looked up at him with taut, 
overwide eyes. but Мах was look- 
ing at Nancy. With a farewell 
touch of his hand on her arm. Мах went 
down the few steps into the cabin. 

Passing mutely by her, Michael took 
some matches from his back pocket. 
struck one on the seat of his pants, and 
lit the copper lanterns that hung beside 
the door. Nancv whistled her admiration. 
Michael didn’t smile. 

“Maybe your dad needs some help,” 
she tried. and getting no answer, she fol- 
lowed Мах below. To her surprise, the 
boy was right behind her. 

In a few moments, they all filed back, 
Indian-fashion, up the stairs into the 
cockpit. bearing a big pot of salad, bread 
and butter, and the lobsters. 

“Have a seat and fall to.” Мах said, 
laying out the dishes on the leather 


seat. He took a place next to Nancy. 

“Everything looks wonderful! How 
clever of vou to make a salad!” 

“Му own dressing, too.” He bowed 
from the waist. 

Michael took his plate and disappeared 
into the shadows of the stern. 

“Mmmm, good!” She tried a bite of 
salad, and then they both began wrench- 
ing at their lobsters, laughing between 
rich. buttery bites and hurling the empty 
shells over their shoulder into the sea. 
“Everything is perfect,” she said. “just 
as vou promised. The sunset, this”—she 
held up a bright coral claw—“and now 
the moon, the lovely, lovely moon. . . .” 
Together thev looked up at the glittering 
night, the moon moving like a queen 
through her court of stars. 

Against the boat throbbed the waves 
of the incoming tide. and Nancy, for a 
moment resting her head against the back 
of the seat. felt once again that sensa- 
tion of drowning, a kind of total immer- 
sion in being. and the instinctive fear of 
such depths. 

She heard Max’s voice close beside 
her. “Your face is beautiful with the 
moon on it. I can’t believe vou’re really 
here, that I even know you. . . .” He 
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caressed her arm gently with his fingers. 

There was a sudden clatter as Mi- 
chael’s plate fell to the deck. 

T hey both turned. He was crouched 
in the stern, watchful, tense. 

“Are you finished eating?” his 
father asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then, don’t you think it’s time you 
i were getting to that square dance? It’s 
pretty late.” 

“Fm not going,” Michael said. 
“What?” His father stood up. 

“I said I’m not going.” The boy 
wrapped his arms around his legs and 
dropped his head to his knees. 

“I don’t understand,” his father said. 
“There’s nothing to understand,” Mi- 
chael said. “I’m just not going.” 

“But why not?” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“What made you change your mind?” 
“Nothing.” 

“That’s certainly no answer. Come on, 
now, what’s the matter? You begged to 
go yesterday when the Rogers boy asked 
you. What’s happened?” Мах laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“I told you—nothing.” Michael ducked 
out from under the hand and buried his 
head still deeper in his knees. 

“Now, look”— Мах raised the boy’s 
chin—“you know I don’t like mvsteries. 
I want you to give me some reason for 
not wanting to go.” 

No answer. 

“Do you feel all right?” His father 
was suddenly anxious. 

“Yes.” 

“Then damn it,” Мах said, his anger 
bursting, “you better explain vourself! 
It was even agreed you could stay up 
a few hours late tonight. It’s not like 
you to give up a privilege like that.” 

Still no answer. 

“Get up!” Мах said. 

Michael shook his head. 

“Please, Michael, don’t be unpleasant.” 
It was an ultimatum, delivered under his 
breath. 

“Can’t you just leave me alone?” his 
son said in a strangled voice. 

“So we can sit and look at you moping 
all evening—and for no reason?” Max’s 
voice crescendoed. “I’ll tell vou what. 
Since you refuse to go and don’t even 
have the decency to explain why, you 
can just go to bed. That’s what you can 
do! Now, you better go below!” 

“I don’t want to!” Michael said from 
behind his knees. 

“I said go below!” 

Michael slid down into the cockpit 
and slunk past his father. Nancy reached 
out after him, but he arched away from 
her and hoisted himself atop the cabin, 
where he sat against the mast with his 
back to them. 


“I thought I told you to go below!” 
his father shouted. 

“I’m no baby!” Michael said bitterly 
over his shoulder. “It’s not time to go 
to bed.” 

“Leave him alone,” Nancy begged. 

“I don’t care what time it is! If you’re 
going to act like a baby, you’re going 
to get treated like one. Now, get down 
here!” Мах climbed up after him and 
grasped his arm. 

“Let go of me!” Michael was almost 
sobbing now. 

“Not till you’re in bed where you be- 
long!” Мах pulled at the boy, but 
Michael braced his thin body against the 
mast and made it rigid. 

“Just because Mother isn’t here!” he 
hissed out of a hate-white face. 

“What are you talking about?” Мах 
wrenched his shoulder. 

“You just want to get rid of me!” 
Michael cried. “I know why!” He looked 
wildly from Nancv to his father, then 
burst out in a long, grief-stricken wail, 
“I know what you two are going to do!” 

“What! ” 

B ut there were no more words from 
Michael, just hard sobs for him- 
self, his mother, and his father, 
for the ruin he felt hung over them. The 
deep, relentless sobs swelled in the night 
like the waves of the incoming tide and 
broke with a cold shock against them. 

The moon passed behind a cloud and 
out again before either of them spoke; 
and then. face taut and green-tinted in 
the moonlight, Мах turned to Nancy. 
“I’m terribly sorry . . .” 

“It’s all right.” She wrung chilled 
fingers. 

“I had no idea . . .” 

“No . . .” 

“I don’t know what to say. How can 
I—” 

“Please don’t be upset on my ac- 
count. I understand, honestly.” 

His eyes scanned hers. 

“Children have enormous imagina- 
tions,” she plunged on. “You never know 
what’s going on in their minds. Don’t 
worry about it. It’s nobody’s fault.” But 
inwardly, she wondered. 

He bent his head and passed a hand 
over his face. Finally he turned to his 
son. “Michael,” he began, “I don’t know 
what—” But the bov just slumped over, 
sobbing louder, as if to drown out the 
consequences of his words, including 
his own shame. “Michael!” The name 
was a сгу, but this time the boy got to 
his feet and ran down into the cabin. 
His muffled sobs continued. 

Helplessly, Мах stared at the empty 
doorway and then at Nancy. 

Suddenly Nancy wanted to jump over- 
board and swim away. Back to Dave, 
back to yesterday, back to a time when 
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she had not run into this man on a sum- ; 
mer island and spent a day dreaming 
about him and his boat. She yearned to 
tiptoe into the children’s room and look 
at their faces, bland with sleep, to pull 
up the covers that were half off by 

“I ought to go,” she said. “As soon as 
he quiets down, I ought to be going.” 

“If you want to,” he said, as though 
already resigned to her leaving. 

“I think it would be the best thing to 
do. He sounds pretty upset. I don’t think 
we ought to upset him апу more.” 

“I guess not.” He stared through her 
into the sea. 

“Can we leave him alone now?” 

“I’U speak to him first.” Мах bent his 
head toward the cabin, listening. “If 
you’ll excuse me, I think I’ll go down 
and try to talk to him now.” 

“Certainly.” Nancy backed up to the 
leather seat and sat down. 

For what seemed a long while, she 
was left alone under the mother-of-pearl 
moon to listen to the slap of waves 
against the hull and the diminishing sobs 
of the boy in the bunk below. Eventually 
there came mingled voices of father and 
son, and she wished even more that she 
were already away from here. It was a 
time father and son should be left alone. 
She ached to be in the saggy bed of the 
cottage, almost asleep, but still lulled 
by the whiirrmsh-whoormsh of the ocean 
as it rolled up against the beach, leaving 
its treasures for Robbie and Nina to find 
in the morning. 

Мах reappeared, almost as an intruder 
in a dream. He seemed the stranger he 
once had been; his face was closed. In 
the cabin below, there was complete 
silence. “I think everything is all right,” 
Мах said. “He’ll fall asleep now.” 

“That’s good.” 

“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

“I didn’t mind at all.” 

“We can go now if you want to.” 

“I think I’d better.” 

In a few minutes, they were on the 
sea, facing but not seeing one another in 
the little dinghy. 

“I haven’t even thanked you for the 
evening,” she said. 

“Please don’t.” 

“But I did епјоу seeing your boat and 
having supper, and—thank you for hav- 
ing me,” she said politely. 

“The pleasure was mine,” he answered. 
“And by the way”—his tone was absent, 
flat—“remember me to your husband.” 

“I will,” she said. “He will be sorry 
to have missed you.” 

*11 duties discharged, and the vast 
night sea to absorb and hide them 
xjLfrom one another, they fell back 
into private visions, carried by the oars 
and swelling tide to shore. The End 




VISITING? CALL LONG DISTANCE FIRST 


EXPECTED 
guests 
are doubly 


When you’re going to stop and visit out-of-town friends, 
it’s a good idea to telephone ahead. 

’Vou’ll enj оу your trip more knowing they’ll be home. Your 
welcome will be all the warmer because you’re expected. 

Long Distance is the convenient, friendly way to make 
plans or confirm them. And the cost is small. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


You 

New York to Philadelphia . 

.. 40* 

save time 

Cleveland to Louisville .... 

.. 75* 

when you 

St. Louis to Houston. 

..$1.10 

Call by 

Miami to Indianapolis. 

..$1.35 

Number 

Boston to Los Angeles. 

.. $2.00 



These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 
every night and all day Sunday. They do not include the federal exci$e tax. 


Bell Telephone System 
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Unlike the spinster, the single male is, until cauglit, a social lion. 



It’s akvajs open season on bachelors. Remaining at large requires 
a thorough knoivledge of the odds and a lot of fancy footwork 


BY IiAYWOOD VINCENT 

S o you want to stay single. Mister. An admirable order, 
young man, but a hard one to fill. If vou’re twenty, 
the odds are seventeen to three you can't manage it. 
As of this moment, there are some twenty million unat- 
tached females aged fourteen and upwards in the United 
States. If you are a single male. it’s open season on you 
from the word “Go.” In vour personal crusade for free- 
dom, the odds are against you from the opening gun to the 
final bell (wedding variety). 

Do You Livo in a Safo Stato? 

Your first move. if you’re a citizen of Montana. Idaho, 
Wyoming. or Nevada. is to start packing. Get lost! Those 
states have the nation’s highest percentage of benedicts. 
Those wide-eyed little Western gals are great man trap- 
pers. Our research staff has discovered that, generallv 
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speaking, you’re safest in the Deep South or on the East 
Coast. Cave dwelling, of course, is practicallv foolproof— 
but you might miss the fights on television. 

Your wisest choices for staving single and at the same 
time enjoying city life are Atlanta, Philađelphia, and 
Boston. Your worst urban danger spots are Detroit, San 
Francisco, and Reno. Be especially wary of Reno. For all 
its reputation, the “biggest little city in the world” has four 
times more marriages than divorces each уеаг. They lull 
vou into a false sense of security with all that propaganda 
and then— wham! 

But keeping your еуе on the map is not enough. We 
strongly recommend that vou also саггу a calendar at all 
times. You’re in greatest jeopardy during June. Next on 
the hazard list is September, with October a close third. 
If it’s апу help, vou rnight like to know you can breathe 











your easiest in March. Our experts are divided in opinion 
as to why March should serve as a sort of bachelor’s holi- 
day. The idealists feel the ladies take тегсу at income-tax 
time. The more practical assert that March’s strong winds 
louse up the effect of those hypnotic perfumes. 

While conceding that perfume manufacturers are the 
devil’s own agents as far as the single male is concerned, 
we must point out that these citizens are by no means your 
only enemies. As you read this, tens of thousands of the 
best minds in America are at work on the project of getting 
you to the altar. Their ranks include dress designers, real- 
estate agents, grocers, obstetricians, clergymen, beauty- 
parlor operators, and the skilled (if unprincipled) editors of 
the feminine press who distribute millions of words 
a уеаг on the predatory art of man trapping. 

Husbands Are Not to Be Trusted! 

Even your married male friends are in on the act. Our 
pollsters have found that about half the husbands in the 
country are something short of ecstatic about the married 
state. Misery, it is said, loves сотрапу. Thus it follows 
that while the married man is struggling to рау the little 
woman’s bills and to keep her reasonably content. there 
is nothing that maddens him more than the sight of a 
single friend going merrily on his unencumbered way. 
Hence, husbands are not to be trusted! 

Perhaps the unkindest blow of all comes when you dis-. 
cover that dear old Mother Nature is your most dreaded 
adversary. Those dratted urges are forever cropping up 
to undermine the resistance of the most determined bache- 
lor. And after much experimentation, we now offer you the 
only known solution. When pure biology rears its ugly 
head, the cure is violent physical exercise! Tear yourself 
from the siren’s arms and make like a gymnast. Run 
around the block, do push-ups, climb trees, dig ditches, lift 
bar bells—do anything that is at once overt and exhausting. 
There is nothing like a good, honest sweat to outwit the 
best-designed mantrap. Then, too, such antics will un- 
doubtedly convince the lady you’ve lost your reason. Only 
the most desperate female will long pursue an idiot. 

But let’s face the unhappy fact that despite all this ster- 
ling advice, you тау somehow tumble into matrimony. 
What, then, are the facts and figures you will cope with? 


In the first place, most men dream of marrying a beau- 
tiful girl. Think you’ll land one? Our experts will give 
odds of seven thousand to one that the gem you wed will 
never have won апу kind of beauty prize—even at a church 
social in Waxahachie, Texas. 

You probably expect to choose as your life’s mate a 
woman with an unblemished past. If she’s passed her 
twentieth birthday, we’U give you four-to-one odds she’s not 
a virgin. The ladies of the nation тау howl at that one, 
but they provided the statistics. And a party named Kinsey 
will give you only three to one that she stays faithful to 
you after you’ve married her. 

Maybe you are one of those citizens who would like to 
remain single but уеагп for fine home cooking. Sign in at 
a good boardinghouse, brother. The odds are four to one 
against your marrying a good cook. 

While on the subject of your eating habits, it might be 
helpful to take a look at hers. At some point in the course 
of the chase, the gal who has you in her sights is certain 
to give you that business about two living as cheaply as 
one. Our experts inform us this is pure hokum. Take, for 
example, what she eats. In her lifetime, she will consume: 


5 calves 
8 hogs 
10.000 eggs 

9.000 pounds of potatoes 
8,000 pounds of sugar 


14.000 pounds of fruit 
6.000 quarts of milk 
300 chickens 
10 steers 

6,000 loaves of bread 


And those are just the basic foodstuffs. Before she’s 
through, that slim, trim lovely will have nibbled through 
more than a hundred tons of assorted edibles! Now stroll 
through апу grocery store, note a few prices, and then just 
dare say that two can live as cheaply as one. 


Can You Be Solvent and Married? 

Our researchers pass on a bit more data concerning 
the drastic change marriage will make in your finances. 

Eighty per cent of married women want children, and it’s 
an eight-to-one bet that апу woman wanting children will 
have at least one. Statistics show that if vou father one 
child, it’s nine to one you’ll beget at least one more. 

In the first eighteen years of a child’s life, he will fatten 
your expenses to the tune of a minimum of $7,000. Send 
( continued) 



G« East, young man. Those Western states rate highest in corralling and hranding rogue niales. 


So You W^nt to Stay Single (continued) 



Coinpare before уоп bny. The Motlier Test is an accurate forecast 
of how your nicely packaged merchandise will stand the test of time. 


him to college, and the cost zooms to a nice round $15.000. 

But for the moment, let’s consider that two-can-live-as- 
cheaply-as-one legend. If you таггу at the age of thirty, 
we’ll bet a lumbervard against a toothpick that vou’ll 
stay married thirty-seven years, twenty-nine weeks. and five 
days. At that moment. according to our slide rule, you’ll 
stop breathing; youi problems wil] be over. But in the 
interim, your wife will have spent a minimum average of 
$139 a уеаг for clothing alone. In simpler terms, just keep- 
ing the little gal decent will run a lifetime total of at 
least $5.222.39! The more you make, the more she’ll spend. 
One of America's richest men once explained how he 
achieved his great success: “I kept trying to attain an 
income ту wife couldn’t exceed!” 

Hho'll Spend Yonr Мопеу for Yon 

You’ll be earning the топеу. all right. but vou won’t 
be able to call your purse strings your own. Wifey will 
control the family spending power with a firm hand. About 
ninety per cent of American wives select such sacrosanct 
masculine items as the family car. Thev even buv sixty-one 
per cent of the males' clothes. All told. the little woman will 
outspend you six to one. 

Furthermore, three will get you five that your spouse 
will take all your рау check. and dole you out a weekly 
allowance no greater than seven per cent of your salary! 

Then, there’s that unfortunate element of marriage that 
comes under the classification of the emotional argument. 
You don’t like emotional arguments? Ninety-three out of 
every hundred of your brothers abhor them! But as a 
spouse. you will succumb to no fewer than two ripsnortin’ 
arguments a уеаг. and—brace yourself!—you’ll give in 
eighty-five peir cent of the time. 

As a matter of cold fact, without апу statistical back- 


ing. we can tell you that arguing with vour wife is like 
engaging in repartee with John Cameron Swayze on your 
TV set—you start from nowhere and proceed rapidly 
downhill. 

Depressed? Relax. Our research has uncovered a few 
more stratagems to aid you in the Battle of the Sexes. Your 
attitude is of greatest importance. Throughout history, 
so тапу smitten males have been humbly lamenting, “Гт 
not half good enough for you.” that untold millions of both 
sexes have come to believe it. 

Look at the facts: from birth. a male child has a greater 
economic value than his feinale counterpart by a margin 
of 150 per cent. He is intellectuallv superior. The plain 
truth is that even women themselves attest to this. Women 
do not like tvomen! Ninety-three per cent of the female 
population prefer male companionship to that of their 
own sex. Six out of seven American females say they’d never 
vote one of their own gender into the White House. 

So it is. lad, that in wanting to stay single. you must 
realize your own exalted position. You do not have to get 
married! There is no social stigma attached to the bachelor. 
Indeed, he is the most sought-after member of modern 
society, in contrast to the fair flower who hangeth too long 
on the social vine. If you are still of faint heart. ponder 
the fact that in three out of four American marriages, 
the woman pursued and caught the man. 

Every intelligent adult recognizes the important role the 
sex relationship plays in a happy marriage. Yet the odds 
are a whopping four to one against your having a satis- 
factory sex relationship with your wife. And amazingly, 
almost sixty per cent of the wives admit thev’re at fault. 

Frankly. if you’re reallv trving to stay single. vou’d best 
take the point of view that marriage is a perfectly mar- 
velous thing—for women and children. And don’t forget. 
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your wife will like it at home far better than vou—the 
odds are a thousand to one. As a matter of stark statistics, 
every time one wife deserts her bed and board, a thousand 
husbands take to the hills. But in the event you fancy 
yourself fleet-footed, don’t for a minute think that when 
you get fed up with the dear girl you can simplv kick over 
the traces and vanish forever. One of the nation’s more 
competent detective agencies will wager 7.200 to one the gal 
can find you (thus making you рау through the nostrils). 

So now you’re scared to death and you really want to 
stay single, huh? Well, as we promised. we will give you 
the multifaceted formulas for doing just that. Both systems 
came to us from an eighty-two-year-old bachelor who is 
today one of the most remarkably healthy and happy gen- 
tlemen alive. 

Sure-fire VVavs tu Elude Mantraps 

The Mother Test —a simple and swift technique; for the 
casually smitten: 

We all appreciate that the charms of the young girl fade 
with time and take the form of the original mold from 
which they sprung. Thus, if you’d like to know what your 
prospective bride will be like when she’s middle-aged, 
make a long, careful study of her mother. 

The Automobile Test —tedious (though, at times, fas- 
cinating) and foolproof; for those tottering on the brink. 
This is the big one, with the money-back guarantee: 

When a man is buying a car. he follows a careful set of 
rules. He will, however, keep the car only a few years. 



Wifely ilebnlo. often tinged witli sonie emotion, is 
a type of altercation in whicli most men đo not excel. 



Push-ups versus passion. Violent exercise is 
tlie only remedy for biology-threatened bachelors. 

Today, we can give odds of better than four to one that 
when vou get snared by a woman, vou are kaputt for the 
remainder of vour days. So it is we suggest to the bright 
bachelor that in selecting his spouse, he follow the exact 
method he would employ in purchasing an automobile. 
There are ten cardinal rules. If these don’t keep you 
single, you ought to be married! 

1. Listen to the engine. 

2. Ехатше the chassis. 

3. Investigate the manufacturers. 

4. Check the ignition system. 

5. Observe the fuel consumption. 

6. Determine how the model in question responds to 
your personal touch. 

7. Inspect the upholstery. 

8. If the model is not new, find out what sort of treat- 
ment it has had in the past and if it has ever been 
wrecked. 

9. Test it on rough roads for performance under un- 
usual conditions. 

10. Make a careful comparison of competing models. 

And that’s it. 

So уои want to stay single! Well, now you know how. 
-Slide-rule calculations, surveys, polls. statistics, expert 
opinions, psvchological analyses, and foolproof systems— 
they’re all yours. Just follow them faithfully, and you can 
beat the odds. But one more small fact of life: on a cold 
winter night when you’re tired and lonesome, there ain’t 
a single thing very comforting or cozy about a set of odds. 

And now, if you’ll excuse me, I’ve got to change the 
diapers on the world’s loveliest six-month-old female. en- 
gage in a bedtime wrestling match with a couple of bache- 
lors (aged four and six). and then dry đishes for the most 
terrific predatory female (adult type) who ever graced 
this earth. The Evd 
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ТНЕ COSMOPOLITAN LOOK 


Shoe Romance 



BY ALICE RICHARDSON 


A pretty shoe never escapes a 
/\ man’s admiring glance. And 
\. having lots of pretty shoes is 
not only an ego booster and a fashion 
must, but a health item as well, since 
frequent changes mean added comfort 
for your feet. Your shoes last longer, 
keep their shape better, too, when 
rotated. 

This уеаг, shoes are more becoming 
and more varied in style than ever 
before. As these pages reveal, there’s 
a shoe to fit every occasion in a 
cosmopolitan woman’s busy schedule. 


Out of the right siđe of bed and 

into a pretty scujf, to start a good 
day. The purple velvet Honeybugs, 
glamourized by gold hid, about $4. 


A gay evening at ihe Harwyn 
Club. Her lustrous gunmetal sandals 
are by Life Stride, about $10. His 
polished calf bluchers by Pedwin. 









Sunda у afternoon in the 

parh. Gray Bucho “spats” 
ivith white stitching trim 
her black leather brogues, 
by Sandler of Boston, about 
$10. Her nonrun Cameo hose 
have can’t-run toe guards. 
His John C. Roberts walhing 
shoes are tan reverse-calf 
with smooth leather cuffs. 



Sweet nuisic. an open fire, and roinanee. She toears JuiianeUi’s prelty and daring “Umpha”—a mere whisper of a 
shoe—strips of gold kid threaded ivith black velvet, and slim, higli, liigh heels, about $32. Her nothing-at-all stochings 
are by Gotham. With his French Shriner and Urner tassel moccasins, he wears Holeproof’s all-stretch Hol-Flex sochs. 





Shoe Romance 



After dinner. a demitasse, a game of cards, and romantic shoes seen through a glass table, Hers 
are gleaming leather with pretty asymmetric straps, by Tweedie, about $16. Her seamless hose 
are Wisteria’s Micro-film mesh. His traditional Norwegian leather moccasins by John C. Roberts. 



The iittle-girl look. but with a grown-up angled 
strap. Her bright-red calf flats are boldly stitched with 
contrasting whiie trim. Ву Velvct Step Teens, about $7. 
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For a conntry weekend, she goes 'barelegged and 
wears Peds inside tapered-heel pumps of benedictine 
calf with perforated trim. Ву Lucky Stride, about $11. 






Off to the races, in classic pumps 
with a new looh. Rich graphite calf, 
with white stitching and fake “stack” 
heels. Ву Queen Quality, about $12. 



Suivez-moi (follow me) bows give 
a flirtatious look to avocado calf 
pumps by Jacqueline, about $11. 
The slim heels are low—look high. 



Trim pumps of red calf with a 
string bow and white-underscored 
perforations. Ву Accent, about $11. 
Knee-High stockings by Holeproof. 



Into the kitchen, to cook dinner 
for two. Нет all-day pump has a 
boxy toe, squared heel. About $12, 
in palm-green calf by Vitality. 


When day is done, she slips 
on bronze metallic kid Oomphies, 
about $9, and Holeproof Nude Foot 
stockings. His shoes by Florsheim. 









%iow wać Ue to ejueoo that at tltio very moment vlte wao 
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^,l\e mcirital trap ić reallvj Apruncj wU&n a пхап. Auclcl&nlvj \indA Ivimćelj 
tlve Ueacl о^ a \amilvj, the cjreat provider — o} evervjtlvincj but romance 


BY FRANCES SHIELDS ILLUSTRATED BY ALEX ROSS 


A fter three in the afternoon, Wilson’s drugstore 
/% burst suddenly from semihibemation into 
/ » screaming life. It was not prescriptions that 
busied Wilson, by inclination and training a phar- 
macist, or even nostrums, but ice-cream sodas and 
Cokes and malteds. After four o’clock, the flood of 
young life flowed out again, leaving Wilson stranded 
and exhausted upon the beach. 

Wilson had bought the drugstore fourteen years 
ago, and though the neighborhood had deteriorated 
and the huge chain stores had taken over the town, 
Wilson had clung to his shop. He was an in- 
dividualist. Besides, nobody wanted to buy it. 


Wilson drew a large part of his income from the 
young, and almost immediately passed it on to the 
young again—his own.,There were five little Wil- 
sons. He was a mere bridge over which the топеу 
passed. A toll-free bridge, at that. 

When the flood of raucous young life receded, 
Wilson was left with sinkfuls of dishes and glasses 
and a raging headache. The moment he had polished 
the last glass, his father-in-law, Joe Martin, timing 
his entrance to a nicety, limped into the store with 
three cronies. Early afternoons, the old men sat in 
the little park opposite the drugstore, warming their 
bones. At four, they all developed a thirst from their 
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tliinkincj, “^lOith thic man will have beauti\ul children"1 
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“They never have to ask that about 
me,” Wilson thought. “Гт always in the 
store. like one of the fixtures. Cash Regis- 
ter Wilson. that’s me. I wonder if they’d 
notice me if I painted ту face green.” 

M arina chose this moment to come 
in with the three younger chil- 
dren, Ату, Јоеу. and Styvesant. 
They made a gorgeous little crowd. Each 
of them carried a shoe box wrapped in 
striped paper. Their old shoes were in 
the boxes; they were wearing the new 
ones. Wilson did not have to be told this. 
He was very sensitive to their moods. 

Styvesant, a blatant clotheshound at 
three, stood self-consciously in the middle 
of the store, waiting for his feet to be 
noticed. 

“Ben. say something about his new 


shoes before he bursts,” Marina prompted 
Wilson. 

“Some stuff, those shoes,” Wilson said. 
It seemed to him that every time he 
looked, one or another of the children 
was wearing something new. “Did they 
really need new shoes?” 

Marina turned from her beaming con- 
templation of Styvesant and looked, 
frowning, at Wilson. “Don’t you feel 
well, dear?” she asked absently. and 
placed her hand on his forehead. Assured 
he was not running a fever, she forgot 
about him again. He would go on and on 
providing shoes for her family. 

“Isn’t that a new jacket Joey’s wear- 
ing?” Wilson asked. 

“Yes, dear. He’s delivering a speech at 
the school assemblv Friday, and I want 
him to feel snre of himself.” 


incessant discussions on life and learning, 
and Joe Martin, after seating his friends 
at one of the small tables, repaired to the 
apartment over the store and returned 
with four cola bottles. He placed these 
on the table and then passed out drinking 
straws from the container on the counter. 
The cola bottles held his homemade cher- 
ry brandy. The dried cherries Mr. Martin 
bought out of his tiny pension; the alco- 
hol, the best-grade pure alcofiol, he 
helped himself to from Wilson’s pharma- 
ceutical stock, giving in return I.O.U.’s 
that he had every intention of someday 
honoring. 

Wilson. watching his father-in-law. 
amended his concept of himself. He wa.s 
not a bridge between two oceans of youth. 
He was a diminishing island being worn 
away by the demands of the young and 
the demands of the old. He was in his late 
thirties, supposedly the prime of life, but 
he could find nothing prime about it. He 
did not feel like a man in the rich center 
of life; he was a source of supply. a 
biological adjunct to Marina’s recurrent 
maternity, a dispenser of soft drinks. 
What liad happened to the young buck 
he had been? He had been a glittering 
lover dressed to the nines, an easv 
spender of the easy dollar. a smooth 
dancer, full of laughter and a buoying 
sense of his own charm. Had there ac- 
tually been a time when it was important 
that his socks matched his tie and his 
handkerchief jutted in stiff points from 
his breast pocket? Had Marina really 
once told him his pharmacist’s high- 
necked white jacket was as romantic as 
a fencing outfit? 

If she had ever said so fatuous a thing, 
she had long since forgotten it. For.'she 
had become all mother. She had been 
such a starry-eyed, blonde goddess of a 
girl, with a voice like a harp. How -was a 
wildly infatuated young suitor to guess 
tliat when she looked at him, love leaping 
like a flame in her face, she was think- 
ing. “With this man I will have 
children”? 

The children were beautiful. 

Ву an odd quirk of genetics, they all 
looked like Marina. 


T he two oldest ones, Магу and Ben- 
jamin, now came home from school, 
tossed their weary father a perfunc- 
tory hello, then slid open the panels of 
the candy counter and helped themselves 
to an afternoon snack. 

“Stop eating up the profits,” Wilson 
said mechanically, looking down on their 
neatly combed heads. Marina’s children 
(he had privately been calling them 
that for a long time) always looked 
blooming and scrubbed clean. 

“That gag’s about as stale as this 
chocolate bar,” Benjamin retorted. “Is 
Mother home?” 
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‘А speech at the assembly? Good Lord, 
the kid’s only eight. What the devil does 
he have to make a speech about?” 

“Hush, Ben. You’ll hurt his feelings. 
Anyhow, Styvesant will get to wear the 
jacket, so it’s worth the топеу.” 

“From what I know of Styvesant,” Wil- 
son said dourly, “he’s not the man to wear 
anybody’s old clothes.” 

B ending down to pick up a gallon con- 
tainer of chocolate sirup, Wilson 
noticed his own trousers. They were 
frayed at the cuffs. His shoes looked like 
an old man’s shoes because he was on his 
feet so much. Besides, they hadn’t been 
very good shoes to begin with. “I wonder,” 
Wilson thought, “what it would feel like 
to go hog-wild and get a complete new 
outfit. from the skin out, from the head 


down. I wonder if it would make her look 
upon me as a man again.” 

The thing was, he was still terriblv in 
love with her and she was in love with 
her children. The only way he could 
reach her was through them. Since the 
first babv. she had become intoxicated 
with children. All her responses to him 
were slightly absent-minded. as if she 
were thinking of what next she could do 
for her brood. And the last two children 
—Wilson had been determined to stop at 
three—had practically been seduced from 
him. Marina could be a very determined 
woman. Thinking about it, he felt used. 

A t five thirty. Wilson’s assistant, 
Charlie Baker. came to work. The 
i- chain stores closed at eight, but 
Wilson remained open until midnight to 


make ends meet. Young Baker was in his 
second уеаг at pharmacv school; he did 
most of his studving in the store. Tonight 
he wore a dapper camel’s-hair coat. Wil- 
son eyed it joylessly. 

“Sharp, isn’t it?” Baker asked, patting 
the coat as if it were alive. 

“As a serpent’s tooth,” Wilson said. He 
was given to Шегагу quotation. 

At a quarter of six, Wilson went up- 
stairs to dinner. He dined unenthusi- 
astically on broiled liver, carrots. baked 
potatoes, lettuce, and caramel cornstarch 
pudding. The children did not take to 
exotic dishes. It would be nice, Wilson 
reflected, to be rich as people were in 
the old days, when children were fed 
their slop out of sight and the elders 
could епјоу their adult fare in peace. 

While they ate, Joe Martin kept 


ЧООлоп Atill lovscl her terribly, but now it Oeentecl 
Itio only contact witlx her wao throucjh her brood. 
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propped in front of him a volume of the 
encyclopedia Marina had bought for the 
children. The set had relieved Wilson of 
three hundred dollars, and in the two 
years it had been in the house, Joe Mar- 
tin had been the only one to use it. As- 
siduously he had worked his way through 
the volumes up to S. and was now plod- 
ding through RAZN to SORB. He was a 
storehouse of unexpected information. 

“Say,” said Mr. Martin in an admiring 
tone, “did you know that St. Augustine, 
Florida, is the oldest city in the United 
States? It’s got the oldest house in the 
country still standing. Think of that!” 

Everyone else went on masticating and 
paving him no attention, except Wilson, 
with his annoying sensitiveness to the 
emotional needs of others. 

“Very interesting,” he said. 

Although it was Wilson who had of- 
fered him encouragement, Mr. Martin 
addressed his next remarks to the 
children. 

“That’s a new fact to tuck away.” he 
said. “Now. if апуопе asks you what is 
the oldest citv in the United States, don’t 
be saying Plymouth.” 

“Who’s going to ask me?” Јоеу said 
pertly. 

Marina frowned. Wilson knew she 
would take Јоеу aside later and tell him 
to show his grandfather more respect. 
She believed in people feeling important. 
Once Wilson had complained about her 
father and his friends sipping their 
brandy in the store and she had looked 
mortally hurt. “Please. Ben. don’t be 
mean-spirited,” she had said. “He doesn’t 
have much to make him feel important. 
Let him offer this little bit of hospitality 
to his pals. We all have to feel important 
some time, don’t we?” 

Wilson had been muted. Her large 
comprehension of the needs of the ego 
did not include his. Husbands, appar- 
ently, didn’t count. 

Mr. Martin went on with facts about 
St. Austell, a market town in Cornwall, 
England, and St. Bartholomew, Massa- 
cre of. Nobody listened, except Wilson. 
He finished his cornstarch pudding and 
silently stirred his coffee. Nice of Marina 
to go on making coffee when the children 
drank milk. Twenty-eight quarts of milk 
a week. Even wholesale, that was a lot 
of milk. 

Y oung Baker poked his head into the 
room and said excitedly, “Special- 
delivery letter just came.” 

“Give it here,” Wilson said. Who could 
be sending him a special-delivery letter? 

Baker tossed it over and disappeared 
downstairs to his textbooks. Wilson slow- 
ly opened the envelope. He read the let- 
ter. When he looked up. he was startled 
to see every еуе upon him; there was a 
communal holding of breath. For the first 
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time in years, Wilson was the center of 
attention. 

“What do you know,” he said. “I’ve 
been invited to appear on one of these 
quiz programs. How did they get hold 
of my name?” 

Benjamin spoke up. “I did it,” he said. 
“I sent your name in. Most of the pro- 
grams don’t want people under eighteen. 
Gee, I never thought thev’d pick you.” 

Wilson assumed this to mean he was 
in no way outstanding, but he let it pass 
without challenge. The excitement at the 
table flustered him. He had created a stir, 
and the sensation was novel and upset- 
ting. He sat still, holding the letter to his 
chest, aware he was breathing irregularly. 

“Which program is it, Father?” Ben- 
jamin yelled above the din. 

Wilson consulted his letter. “ ‘Road to 
Fortune.’ Saturday night, Мау fifteenth. 
A month off.” His hands were unaccount- 
ably trembling; the letter fluttered in his 
grip like a frenzied moth. 

“Gee whiz!” said Benjamin. “That’s 
the one they get those big jackpots on. 
Gee whiz, Father, a lady won three thou- 
sand dollars on that program.” 

Wilson tried to picture three thousand 
unearned dollars falling into his hands, 
and his mind balked. It was simplv not 
the sort of thing that happened to him. 
His was the road of petty economies and 
forced expenditures. He was about to 
voice this thought when he looked around 
the table. Every face was turned to him. 

“Well,” he said feebly. because he 
could not bear to remove himself from 
the spotlight, “I may as well have a try 
at it. What have I got to lose?” 

“I bet you’U win everything!” Магу 
screeched. “You’re smart. You’re terribly 
smart!” 

The compliment pierced Wilson like a 
shaft. 

A fter that, the little world that was 
Wilson’s revolved solely around 
l. him. Through the davs and eve- 
nings, sudden questions were shot at him. 
Mr. Martin trailed after him, reading 
aloud from the encyclopedia. When thev 
weren’t quizzing him. they were discussing 
with him what was to be done with his 
winnings. They tried hard to be modest. 
but the sum total of their requests was 
staggering. Benjamin suggested a new 
car. Marina wanted the living room com- 
pletely refurnished, Магу was in des- 
perate need of a concert grand piano, 
Amv settled for a twenty-year subscrip- 
tion to the local movie house. Styvesant 
lusted after genuine-fur cowboy chaps, 
and Јоеу wanted a compound microscope. 
It was Christmas in April, with Wilson 
an inexhaustible Santa Claus. 

A week before the great event, the 
“Road to Fortune” jackpot reached a 
stunning forty-five hundred dollars. Wil- 


son began to fidget. It was then Marina, 
as if suddenly recollecting that he was 
going to be the benefactor of them all, 
asked Wilson what he wanted. 

Wilson smiled faintly. It was nice of 
her to think of him as still being capable 
of wanting something. He gazed at her 
as she sat brushing her long. pale hair, 
an action that never failed to enchant 
him. She was wearing the children’s 
Mother’s Day gift, on which they had 
recklessly spent their year’s savings; they 
were expecting, of course, that Wilson 
would make good the loss. Thev had 
bought her a most kittenish negligee, 
pale pink with marabou trimming. She 
looked like a confection in it. 

“ Л V -rhat would I like for myself?” 

ЖЖ/ Wilson said. It surprised him 
т ▼ that he could not produce a long 
list of things. The only thing he could 
think of was that his feet hurt in a mid- 
dle-aged. broken-down way that went not 
at all with Marina’s pink seductiveness. 
“I’d like a pair of custom-made shoes for 
my poor old battered feet.” 

“Custom-made shoes?” Marina said. 
“Му goodness. don’t thev come high?” 

“About fiftv bucks. I imagine.” Wil- 
son said. “But feet like mine are entitled 
to one pair of custom-made shoes in their 
lifetime.” 

Perhaps the mention of shoes sug- 
gested it, for a few davs before the broad- 
cast, it occurred to Marina to look over 
Wilson’s wardrobe to see what he would 
wear for his momentous public appear- 
ance. She was amazed to discover what 
Wilson could have told her without look- 
ing—that he did not have a single ac- 
ceptable suit. 

“We’ll have to go out tomorrow and 
buy vou a new suit,” she said brisklv. 
“We’ll simply start spending the jackpot 
early.” 

Wilson bought his suit, a handsome, 
soft-finished worsted, and tie and socks 
to go with it. It had been years since he 
had bought a whole outfit. He wore the 
new suit home. just as if he were one of 
the chilđren. He was faintlv surprised to 
find he was still voung enough to get a 
thrill out of new clothes. 

On the afternoon of the broadcast, the 
family joined forces and groomed Wilson 
as painstakingly as if he were going to 
run in the КепШску Derbv. Except for 
the way his feet burned with a persistent 
middle-agedness. he felt young and gar- 
landed as he had not felt since his court- 
ing days.‘ 

But at four thirty, he began to build 
up a store of nervous apprehension. 

“You’re coming with me. aren’t you?” 
he asked Marina for perhaps the tenth 
time that day. 

“Yes, darling, of course,” Marina said 
soothingly. 


Young Baker was, for once, coming in 
on a Saturday night. When the matter of 
Baker’s nights off had first come up, 
Marina, with her awareness of the needs 
of the young, had said, “You can’t take 
his Saturday nights. Saturday night is the 
big date night. Don’t you remember?” 
Wilson had felt like an octogenarian. 

But now the years dropped away. The 
new suit, the pristine shirt, the shoes 
polished to a deep glow by a suddenly 
servile Benjamin, even a flower in his 
buttonhole, presented lovingly by Amy 
and Styvesant—all this, and he was go- 
ing out on a Saturday night with Marina. 
Hail Wilson, the conquering hero! 

At six o’clock, Marina came down 
the stairs, wearing the charming white 
feathered hat he had insisted upon buy- 
ing for her in the mania of his shopping 
spree. She looked ravishing and worried. 

“Joey’s running a temperature from all 
the excitement,” she said. “and Amy’s 
thrown up her whole dinner.” 

Wilson waited. What she should have 
said was, “But never mind; tonight’s your 
night.” But she said what his droopina 
heart told him she was going to sav: ‘Т 
can’t go with you, dear. Take Gran 'pa." 
She smiled at him tentatively. “He’ll re- 
member this night for years.” 

“Oh. all right.” Wilson said dullv. “T’ll 
take Grandpa. Might as well make some- 
one happy.” 

S itting on stage waiting to be called 
to the microphone, Wilson felt his 
body undergoing the most acute 
svmptoms of anxiety. His mouth went 
dry. while the palms of his hands dripped 
a clammy sweat. His heart thudded 
somewhat near the roof of his mouth. 
He felt he was suffocating. But his 
brain went on functioning mechani- 
cally. He realized he was so tense because 
he had finally achieved stature in the 
eves oi his family and he did not want 
to lose it. In the last four weeks. he had 
answered flawlessly every question on 
the “Road to Fortune” program—in the 
serenity of his own living room. 

Jack Cooley, the joyous master of cere- 
monies, warmed the audience to laughter, 
which Wilson heard like an ominous 
thunder. Someone took his elbow tender- 
ly, as if he were an invalid, and piloted 
him toward the microphone. In a daze, 
he shook hands with Jack Cooley. 

Wilson’s fellow contestant was a house- 
wife. a dumpy little woman whose giggle 
Wilson uneasily diagnosed as the first 
stage of complete hysteria. Her nervous- 
ness, curiously, relaxed Wilson. He felt 
the blood flowing through his hands 
again. 

Cooley questioned Wilson and the 
housewife alternately about themselves, 
and then asked Wilson whether he was 
married. 


“I certainly am,” Wilson said in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Апу little Wilsons?” 

“Five,” Wilson confessed. 

There was a burst of applause that 
made him leap a few inches into the air. 
Quieting down, he remembered audi- 
ences for some mvsterious reason always 
applaud the mention of a sizable family, 
as if it were an achievement. 

“Well. with a family like that, I guess 
I don’t have to ask you how you’re going 
to spend vour half of the jackpot if you 

“They’ve got a little list,” Wilson said 
dryly. 

Tlie audience laughed compassionatelv. 

“Now, then,” Jack Cooley said. “let’s 
play ‘Road to Fortune.’ You and your 
partner choose a category . . .” 

Wilson and the housewife, whose name 
he never learned, put their heads to- 
gether. Wilson, who was strong on liter- 
ature, chose “Authors,”. and the house- 
wife, with a look of pure helplessness, 
assented. Wilson realized she had put her- 
self entirely in his keeping. 

“All right,” Jack Cooley said wlien 
Wilson announced his choice, “for 
twenty-five dollars, what was the real 
name of the author who signed himself 
‘Boz’?” 


Wilson did not even pause to think. 
“Charles Dickens.” he said promptly. 

“Yes, indeed. Now, for fifty dollars, 
who was the author who signed himself 
‘Mark Twain’?” 

T hat was almost too easy. “Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens,” Wilson said. 
“Fine! You’re doing fine! Now, 
for one hundred dollars, who was Lewis 
Carroll in real life?” 

“Charles Lutwidge Dodgson,” Wilson 
said with a flourish. 

“I didn’t even know he had a middle 
name.” Jack Cooley said admiringly. 
“And now. for two hundred, who, in real 
life, was ‘Elia’?” 

Wilson snapped back, “Charles 
Lamb! ” 

Jack Coolev fetched an appreciative 
sigh from tlie bottom of bis boots. “And 
for four hundred simoleons. Mr. Wilson,' 
and a chance at the jackpot question— 
Take time to breathe. Mr. Wilson. Think 
carefully, and no help from the audience, 
please. For four hundred dollars, Mr. 
Wilson, what was the real-life name of 
George Eliot?” 

For a few moments, Wilson’s mind 
went leaping about like a wild dog look- 
ing for something to seize upon. It was 
some involved Frencli name he never 
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ВДДДИ (continued) 

could remember. No, no, that was George 
Sand. Of course. 

“Магу Ann Evans,” he said with a dy- 
ing fall of breath. 

Wilson was escorted, amid a din of 
applause, from the stage. 

When the time arrived for the jack- 
pot question, he and the quivering house- 
wife were the, onlv eligibles. He felt he 
was a queer ashen white. He had a sud- 
den vision of his family sitting around 
the television set at home, none of them 
inhaling, their mouths open, their eyes 
strained. 

“Now, then. for forty-five hundred dol- 
lars. for the biggest jackpot we’ve ever 
had on ‘Road to Fortune.’ I can give you 
just ten seconds to come up with an an- 
swer between you. Onlv one answer will 
bc permitted. Are you ready?” 

“Yes,” Wilson whispered. 

“For forty-five hundred dollars—and 
remember, just one answer between you. 
Here we go. What is the oldest city in 
the United States?” 

Wilson’s mind unreeled like a movie 
film in reverse. He could clearly see him- 
self and his family sitting around the 
dining table while Joe Martin read from 
the encyclopedia. He sighed deeply. It 
was not possible. It was too easy. He did 
not need even the ten seconds. He an- 
swered in a flash. 

“Plymouth!” he shouted. 

And then, incredibly, Jack Coolev was 
saying. “O-o-oh, Гт sorry! Гт sorrv, 
Mr. Wilson! The correct answer is St. 
Augustine.” 

Too late, Wilson recalled his father- 
in-law lecturing Јоеу, “Now, if апуопе 
asks vou what is the oldest city in 
the United States, don’t be saying 
Plymouth! ” 

“Next week,” Jack Coolev told the 
audience. “the jackpot prize will be worth 
five thousand dollars.” 

Wilson, his cold hand clasping the two 
hundred paltry dollars he had won. made 
his way blindly to the street. Out of the 
haze surrounding him, his father-in-law’s 
anxious face suddenly loomed. 

“I should never have mentioned Plym- 
outh,” Joe Martin said miserably. “It’s 
like telling a kid not to put beans up 
his nose.” 

“I think I’d like a drink,” Wilson said. 

“Me. too. Let’s go to the bar near 
home. The bartender is a friend of mine.” 

W ilson did not intend to get drunk. 

He simply could not face going 
home. He sat on a high, chro- 
mium-plated stool staring at himself in 
the amber mirror over the bar. His three 
drinks had not dulled his self-loathing. 
They had merely served to make him 
epigrammatic. 

He raised his glass to the image in the 
mirror. “Man of extinction,” he said. 


“Don’t take on so,” Joe Martin begged. 
“Born in New Jersey, died in St. 
Augustine, the oldest city in the United 
States,” Wilson said. 

“I should never have mentioned Plym- 
outh,” Joe Martin said. He poured him- 
self another drink from the bottle the 
svmpathetic bartender had left at his 
elbow. 

F rom the cavernous gloom stretching 
bevond the bar, Wilson heard mu- 
sic. He turned to look. In the dim, 
smoke-hung vista, he beheld people danc- 
ing. For years. he had lived two blocks 
away, and he had never known people 
danced here. Marina and he had gone 
dancing almost every Saturday night be- 
fore they were married—in those golden 
days before five children, a grindstone, 
and middle-aged feet. 

Wilson turned away from the pathetic 
sight of momentarily happy couples 
dancing themselves into life’s inescapable 
trap. He stared out the front window into 
the street. Suddenly a large white bird 
skimmed by at еуе level. Wilson stared 
at it, fascinated, as it came to rest on 
the glass. Then, struck by the improba- 
bility of such a toe-hold, he peered closer. 
The white bird was Marina’s feathered 
hat. Beneath it, Marina’s face was pressed 
against the window, her large eyes even 
larger than usual with astonishment. He 
could see her lips part laxly in what 
looked like relief. 

She came swiftly into the bar. The 
poise with which she slid onto the stool 
Wilson vacated for her and took a sip of 
his drink was worthy of a habitue of 
night spots. But he saw she was horribly 
pale. almost the color of her hat. 

“Don’t ever do this to me again.” she 
said tensely. “I’ve been back and forth 
to and from the subway station since 
eleven o’clock. I’ve called every hospital 
I can think of. I’ve imagined all sorts of 
things, even being a widow— I suppose 
I’d have to live for the sake of the chil- 
dren, but I don’t think I’d particularly 
want to. I’ve imagined, but I didn’t im- 
agine your stopping off to celebrate with- 
out me!” Suddenly, in a ladylike way, 
she began to сгу. 

Wilson was totally bewildered. He 
could understand her crving because he 
had let the jackpot slip through his fin- 
gers, because the excitement of the past 
weeks had been too much for her, be- 
cause—and this brought his heart to his 
throat—she had imagined him dead, but 
he could not understand her bursting 
into tears because he was drinking alone. 

“Celebrating?” he said incredulously. 
“Celebrating what? I was a complete 
dud.” 

Marina stopped crying as abruptly as 
she had begun. “A dud!” she exclaimed. 
“A dud /” He could see she was genuinely 
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puzzled. “You mean because you didn’t 
win that jackpot? But darling, it was 
perfectlv natural to say Plvmouth. When 
Jack Coolev asked you what the oldest 
city in the United States was. we all 
yelled Plymouth. Every last one of us.” 

“You all did?” Wilson said. 

“It’s a good thing Grandpa was with 
you,” Marina said, “because at that mo- 
ment his life wouldn’t have been worth 
two cents at home.” 

Joe Martin poured himself a drink. 
Wilson felt sorry for him. He would 
soothe the old man later. but right now 
he wanted to hear more about why he 
was not a dud. 

“How wasn’t I a dud?” he insisted 
softly. 

“Darling,” Marina said, “you should 
have seen yourself on television. You 
were gorgeous. So handsome. So brilliant. 
So poised. The way you rapped out the 
answers to those tough questions. The 
way that silly little housewife leaned on 
you as if you were a tower of strength. 
I could see her falling more in love with 
you every second. I don’t blame her. I 
did, too.” 

“You did what?” Wilson asked. 

“Fell in love with you,” Marina said 
simply. “Darling, you are a gorgeous 
hunk of man.” 

Wilson blushed. “I guess I’ll have to 
come out from behind the counter more 
often,” he said huskily. “Where you can 
see me.” In the blazing beam of worship 
streaming from Marina’s eyes, he felt 
horribly shy. 

“If you don’t mind my lack of prac- 
tice,” he said, “would you care for a 
dance?” 

M arina clasped her hands together. 
A thought crossed her face. 

“I’d adore it,” she said. “ГИ 
send Grandpa home to the children. Be- 
sides, Benjamin’s old enough now to take 
over. Oh, let them take care of each other. 
I’m throwing my cap over the windmill. 
Imagine, with my own husband!” She 
laughed flutteringly. like a voung girl. 

Wilson, at the edge of the tiny dance 
floor, held open his arms to her. She 
flowed into them. The white feathers 
brushed against his cheek like a caress. 

“Darling,” Marina said into his ear. 
“that two hundred dollars vou did win— 
you’re going to spend fifty on custom- 
made shoes.” 

“All right.” Wilson agreed compla- 
cently. “But what about the hundred and 
fifty?” He stiffened suddenly. One hun- 
dred and fifty was their obstetrician’s fee 
to the реппу. 

Marina laughed deep in her throat. 
“Well,” she said, “Styvesant is getting 
awfully grown-up. But let’s put the 
топеу away. I want to devote a lot of 
time to you.” The End 
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Не had lived the scene a thousand times—how he had meant to call a cop and instead had gone 





into the darkened store alone. 


He had waited five years behind 
bars, thinking of nothing but 
the rookie cop whose lies had put him 
there. Now, at last, he was free 
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M alcolm Rainey was released from 
prison on a morning in Мау 
when thick clouds drifted low 
and slow and there was a humid smell 
of earth and growth in the prison town. 
He had been permitted to phone his wife 
the evening before his release. There had 
been people in the office when he had 
phoned, and so he had tried to keep his 
voice level and factual, but Магу had 
been under no such restraint. She had 
tried to laugh at herself in the midst of 
tears, saying in a shaking voice, “I wasn’t 
going to . . . be like this. Г11 be there, 
darling. ITl be there.” 

The assistant warden had said, “You’ll 
be reporting to Laurts. He’s one of the 
best. He won’t be on your back. And it’s 
only for eighteen months.” 

Rainey had thanked him. 

“I’m glad you adjusted the way you 
did, Rainey. What I said five years ago 
still goes. Don’t work up a sweat. Let 
the ball bounce. Canelli was doing his 
job. I damn near believe your story. Sup- 
pose it’s true. Should Canelli believe it? 
The jolt for armed robbery, even on a 
first offense, is stiff. It has to be. Don’t 
go out with a con psychology. Canelli 
was a rookie. He was nervous. You had 
a gun in your hand. and he shot you.” 
“He got a medal,” Rainey had said. 

Now the phone rang. The assistant 
warden answered it, grunted, hung up. 
“That was the gate. Your wife is there.” 

“You settled me down. So I didn’t have 
to do time the hard way. Have you got 
personal rules about shaking hands?” 

“No. I did my job. You did your time. 
Good luck. Rainev. Don’t come back.” 

“I won’t come back.” 

The main gate had double doors. They 
were devised so the second one could not 
be opened until the first one was shut. 
A guard behind bulletproof glass con- 
trolled the area between the doors. The 
rain had started again. The old black 
Chevvy coupe was parked across the 
street. He saw the pale blur of hair 


through the wetness of the side window 
of the car as he stood, the first gate shut- 
ting behind him, and he was glad she 
was in the car so that this meeting would 
not be where the gate guards could watch 
the.m. He looked up at the guard behind 
glass. The man gave him a mock salute. 
The last gate opened. Rainey walked out. 
He walked to the car, feeling as though 
he were crossing a stage. She moved over. 
He got in behind the wheel. 

She reached toward him. “Mal! Mal, 
darling . . .” 

“Wait,” he said. “Not here.” 

He did not want to look at her yet. He 
was aware of her next to him, the famil- 
iar perfume. He stalled the саг, then 
started it. He went through the town and 
out beyond it on the highway that led 
to the city. He pulled over on a wide 
shoulder and yanked the hand brake on. 
He reached for her then, holding her 
tightly, her face in the hollow of his neck 
and shoulder, his eyes burning. She 
was warm against him, breathing warm 
against his throat, breathing more quietly 
as the long minutes passed. Then he held 
her away and kissed her and held her 
away again and said, “Hello.” 

«T Tello, darling,” she said. Five years 

I—I had changed her. He had been 
-i- aware of it on her visits. She had 
been twenty-seven when he went in. Five 
years showed in the texture of the skin 
under her eyes, in a deepening of lines 
that had been faint near the corners of 
her mouth. They had taken five of his 
years. He could resent that bitterly. But 
five years of her. That was the unfor- 
givable part. Five years of the security 
he could have given her. All the little 
abrasions of uncertainty and loneliness. 
It would always be there, that sense of 
loss. 

They drove on, and she told him how 
to find the apartment. It was very small. 
It h'ad a bed that pulled down out of 
the wall and a matchstick screen to hide 
the kitchen part. But it gleamed. She had 
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saved the best pieces of their furniture. 
There were cut flowers in two vases. 
There were three presents for him, in 
gay paper. He felt awkward as he untied 
them. There was a shirt, pale blue in 
a good soft flannel, new gray slacks in 
the second box, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne, last of all. She found room for it 
in the small refrigerator, said, her back 
still turned, “This darn oven better work 
right this time. I put a little scrawny 
wretch of a turkey in there this morning 
hefore I left, all wrapped in foil and 
the heat turned to three hundred.” 

“Тигкеу and champagne. A celebra- 
tion.” Something in his voice was not 
quite right. 

he turned quickly. “Why not, Mal? 
Why not?” 

“I . . . I’m sorry, I don’t know. 
It just seems . . .” 

“Silly? Sentimental? I love уои. You’re 
my husband. You’ve been away, and 
you’ve come back. It could have been 
away to the wars, or off on a slow 
freighter around the world, or . . . I 
mean you’re back. Don’t I have a right? 
Mal, please, don’t I?” 

He went to her quickly and held her 
and said quietly, “I’m sorry. I’ve got 
rough edges. It isn’t easy for either of 
us. I want to make it easier for уои, not 
rougher.” 

“Me, too,” she said in a small voice. 

“So we celebrate,” he said, the gaiety 
a bit forced. 

It was a strange day. There were awk- 
ward silences. They did not want to talk 
of past or future. Slowly, for him, the 
apartment became a small, safe place, 
and it was good that it rained outside 
as though it would never stop. Their love- 
making was, in the beginning, queerly 
shy and stilted, as though they were 
strangers to each other, but then it be- 
came a bridge across five years, bringing 
them close and safe at last in remem- 
bered hungers. 

The next day was Saturday, and she 
had taken the two days off from the store 
where she sold women’s clothing. They 
slept late. The sun was out, bright across 


the small table where they ate breakfast. 
He sensed, as he drank his coffee, that 
she would want to talk of the future. It 
made him resent her. Because he knew 
what he would have to tell her. 

She tilted her head a bit, watching 
him, and started it in a way that sur- 
prised him. “Mal, I can’t get all the way 
close to уои. There’s something sort of 
closed up in уоиг mind. Like a door 
you’ve shut. Like уои said last night, it’s 
going to be difficult for us. So we’d bet- 
ter start as clean as we can. So уои better 
tell me how уои feel about everything.” 

He had meant to say it calmly, but it 
exploded in him so that the smash of 
his fist on the small table, the bounce 
and chatter of cups, were sounds he 
heard from far away. “He lied! He made 
a mistake and he lied, and they took five 
years out of my life. Just because he was 
a green cop. He was nervous. He didn’t 
want to make a mistake. So he lied and 
got a medal.” 

“Mal! Please. You can’t afford that.” 

He got up quickly, turned his back, 
hands shut tightly. “Good Lord, Магу, 
I’ve been over it ten thousand times in 
my head. The way they laughed at me 
when they questioned me in the hospital.” 

T hey had laughed as if he were tell- 
ing a joke. To them, it had been a 
joke. He’d gone over it and over it 
for them: 

“I was walking home from the gas sta- 
tion. I close it at midnight. There wasn’t 
anybody on the street. I walked by that 
pawnshop. I saw the light move inside, 
and then it was dark. I walked on about 
twenty feet, and then I stopped. I won- 
dered about the light in there. I wondered 
if somebody was robbing it. I should have 
called a cop. But I didn’t. I thought if 
I was wrong I’d look like a fool. I went 
back and looked in. It was dark. There 
was a big iron grate over the door. I had 
the feeling there was somebody in there. 
I wondered why there wasn’t апу night 
light on. I seemed to half remember there 
always being a night light on. I took hold 
of the iron grate and pulled. It opened up. 
“I should have gone away then and 


called a cop. I tried the inside door. It 
swung open. I stood there, and all of 
a sudden I thought how I was silhouetted 
against the street lights. I moved inside 
and started to move over to one side to 
get away from the door. Somebody ran 
right into me. He was moving fast. I 
grabbed him. I guess уои grab instinc- 
tively. We both went down. He dropped a 
mess of stuff. I heard it clatter around. 
He kicked me in the pit of the stomach. 
It knocked my wind out. I got up on my 
knees. I heard him running down the 
street. I could have chased him if he 
hadn’t kicked me. I stood up. I stepped 
on something, and it broke under my 
foot. I took out my lighter. There were 
watches and rings and things on the floor. 
And there was a gun on the floor. I 
picked it up. I started to pick up the 
watches and things. I was afraid I’d step 
on them in the dark. 

“I figured there would be a phone in 
the back someplace. I could call from 
there. I shoved the rest of the stuff on 
the floor into a pile with the side of my 
foot. I went back looking for the phone. 
It was inside a wire đ&ge, in back of a 
counter. I saw it when I held the lighter 
up high. I went around behind the count- 
er. I’d shoved some of the watches and 
things in my pocket to keep my hands 
free. I should have laid them down. I 
guess I was nervous. I was being a hero 
or something. I never thought about how 
it would look. Then somebody comes to 
the open door, and they put a big bright 
light in my face.” 

“And уои raised the gun, Rainey.” 

итуто. I started to say something. I 

I think I said, ‘Somebody broke 
1 ' in here and—’ But I didn’t get 
апу further, because a gun went off and 
the bullet hit my chest and knocked me 
down. I hit my head when I went down, 
I guess.” 

“You ought to put that act in Holly- 
wood. You ought to get an agent.” 

“He had no reason to shoot me.” 

“No, that’s right. He was right unrea- 
sonable, wasn’t he? Nice fella like уои, 
gun in his hand, door busted, ргу bar 


He didn’t look at her—just held her close to keep the bittemess from flooding out the love. 
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on the floor, watches and diamond rings 
in your pocket, aiming your gun at a cop. 
You better see your alderman, Rainey. 
You’ve been imposed on.” 

«x tell you it was another guy. Look, 

I I haven’t got апу record. I own a 
A gas station. I own my own home. 
Where’s my wife? Talk to her. Good 
Lord, this is a mess. It’s a mistake.” 

“We’ve talked to your wife. You got 
a payment due on the station. You got a 
payment due on the house. You couldn’t 
have covered them both.” 

“I was going to get an extension.” 

“You were walking home. And left 
your car at the station. Why?” 

“There was a chatter in the back end 
I didn’t like. I didn’t want to run it until 
I had a chance to take it down.” 

“You’re exciting the patient,” the 
nurse had said. 

“Where did you get the Luger, Rainey? 
When vou were in the Third Army? Lit- 
tle souvenir?” 

“I’m sorry. You’ll have to leave.” 

It had been a nightmare, all of it. 
Магу, white-faced, grimly loyal. The law- 
уег she’d gotten for him, barely able to 
conceal his bored skepticism. The deal 
the lawyer had tried to make for him. 
But he would not plead guilty. He did 
not think it could be happening to him. 
It had not seemed real, even when Canelli 
had been on the stand, young and dark- 
haired and handsome, saying, “Му part- 
ner and I were driving by. I spotted the 
light. It was his lighter flame. I told 
Gorman to pull over. I ran back. Gorman 
was behind me. The door was open. I’d 
grabbed a flashlight out of the car. I put 
it in his face. He pointed the gun at me. 
I fired first.” 

“The defendant says he spoke to уод.” 

“He didn’t say a word. He just aimed.” 

Canelli had gotten a citation from the 
department. Rainey had gotten six and 
a half years, the sentence prescribed by 
law for a first offense for armed robbery. 
He could not believe it. He still had the 
idea that all of a sudden the enormous 
mistake would be discovered and every- 
body would start shaking hands. 


"Who were you talking to?” she asked. 
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But the big doors had closed behind 
him, and for a few months, knowing the 
station was gone, the house was gone, 
the good years were gone, he had been 
dangerously close to insanity. The assist- 
ant warden had straightened him out. 

He could not forget what the lawyer 
had said. “Patrolman Canelli’s testimony 
is what made the difference. If he had 
testified you had started to say something 
and had not pointed the gun, we would 
have had a chance. A small chance, but 
a chance. But he couldn’t testify without 
sounding trigger happy. I think he ac- 
tually believes you pointed the Luger at 
him. You can appeal. You can always 
appeal, but it is too open and shut. It 
won’t work. You’ll just spend топеу, get 
so deep in hock you’ll never get out.” 

“Doesn’t a clean record count at all?” 

“Not in a case like this. For just break- 
ing and entering, it might be a suspended 
sentence. But when you-- саггу a gun, 
you’re licked.” 

So at last he had made a stolid adjust- 
ment to the immutable fact of prison, 
the unchangeable days, the stone, the 
walls, the marching, the silences. 

N ow he was out, and coming back to 
life was a painful thing, like blood 
flowing into a leg that had been 
asleep too long. 

He stood, his back to Магу, and said, 
“I want him to know what he did to me.” 

“Don’t go near him. Please. Promise 
me you won’t.” 

He đidn’t answer. And in that way, 
their first weekend together was flavored 
by tension. The strangeness came back. 
They walked in the sunshine in the city 
because that was something he had 
thought about doing. But something was 
spoiled. He sensed the fear in her. But 
it was blunted against the anger he had 
nurtured for five years. So there was no 
true closeness. He was a stranger. She 
wanted him to give up. But you could 
not give up and remain a man. 

Monday morning he reported to Laurts, 
found him to be a mild round man, a 
pipe smoker, quiet and unexpectedly 
friendly. “You’ve got good friends, Mr. 
Rainey. It’s a better job than most of 


the men I deal with manage to land. And 
that wife of yours is special, too.” 

He appreciated being called Mr. Rai- 
пеу. “How often do I report to you?” 

“Come in and chat if you have апу- 
thing on your mind. Апу problem that 
bothers you. Let me know if you want 
to move or change jobs. I might look in 
on you at that trucking outfit sometime. 
I won’t, though, if you think it would 
hurt you there.” 

“I don’t mind.” 

“I want to give you as much freedom 
as I possibly can. The reports I have on 
you indicate I can do that. But I want 
to know one thing. Mr. Rainey. Do you 
think your sentence was just?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Could you tell me why?” 

“I was convicted because a cop lied. 
I was innocent.” 

Laurts examined the bowl of his pipe, 
tamped the coals with a yellowed thumb. 
“I see. And just what do you intend to 
do about that?” 

“Nothing. That’s the way the ball 
bounced.” 

“You’re not bitter about it?” - 

“Of course, Гт bitter about it. Wouldn’t 
you be?” 

“I guess I would be. Just why don’t 
you want to do anything about it?” 

Rainey shrugged. He hoped he was 
convincing. “What can I do? Beat him 
up? Kill him? Go back to jail? What’s 
the use ? Гт out now. I want to stay out.” 

I aurts gave him a long look. It made 
Rainey uncomfortable. “I really 
■J want to believe .your adjustment is 
that mature, Mr. Rainey.” 

“It is. I had a long time to think.” 
“An innocent man in prison is one of 
the most dreadful things I can imagine, 
Mr. Rainey. But it happens sometimes. 
Usually when it happens it is due to 
an unfortunate physical resemblance, to 
false identification made in honest error. 
I went over your case carefully. I do 
that with every parolee.” 

“And what do you think, Mr. Laurts?” 
“Do you want me to say what I think?” 
Rainey closed his fist slowly. “I guess 
not.” 


“When doyou go towork, Mr. Rainey?” 
“I phoned Mr. Janson yesterday. I go 
over there right from here.” 

Laurts stood up and held his hand out. 
“Good luck on the job, Mr. Rainey. I 
should give you some sort of pep talk 
about not letting your wife down, or me 
down, or your friend Mr. Janson down. 
Гт sure you don’t need or want that sort 
of thing. So just good luck.” 

В агпеу Janson was in his warehouse 
office. He came out and shook 
Rainey’s hand and thumped him 
on the shoulder and led him back into 
the office and shut the door. 

Rainey didn’t sit down. He planted his 
feet and said, “Вагпеу, look. I’ve got to 
get one thing straight. I appreciate what 
you’re doing. The job offer helped get 
the parole. But if уоџ think I did what 
they convicted me of,' I can’t stay here. 
I can’t work here.” 

Janson looked at him with disgust. 
“Sit down, for heaven’s sake. Your nerves 
are showing. Would I have testified as a 
character witness? Would I have gone 
to bat for you in every ineffectual way I 
could think of? I soldiered three years 
with you. You’re not a punk with a gun. 
Sit down and shut up before I get sore.” 

Rainey sat down and let his breath 
out. He grinned at Вагпеу. “Окау. I had 
to know. It looks like you’ve done pretty 
well while I’ve been out of circulation.” 

“We’ve got twenty trailers, fifteen trac- 
tors, most of them free and clear. Eight 
of the trailers are refrigerated. We’ve got 
some fat contracts, good drivers, good 
maintenance, and a lot of work ahead. 
The dispatcher is named Schubert. ГП 
put you with him for a while. That’s the 
nerve center.” 

Schubert was a dry, cynical man. They 
got along well immediately. Ву the time 
Rainey went home that night, his head 
was spinning with new terms, new con- 
cepts. He had carefully planned how it 
was to be done. And close attention to 
the job was the first step. There had to 
be every outward appearance of adjust- 
ment. He knew he could deceive all the 
rest of them. 

But not Магу. She knew. And it was 


He tumed away. "Гт going out. Don’t get in an uproar.” He banged the door behind him. 
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something they did not talk about. It was 
a wall between them. 

I t was early June before he got to 
look over the terrain. He had found 
the name in the phone book and 
memorized the address. Arthur C. Canelli. 
Twelve Princeton Road. And he had 
found Princeton Road on a city map. It 
was one of the streets in a new develop- 
ment in the flats west of the city. 

On a Saturday afternoon, Schubert 
asked him to drive into town and pick 
up some new forms from the printer. He 
took the pickup. He drove out and found 
Princeton Road, drove slowly by Number 
Twelve. It was a small cinder-block 
house, gray with blue trim, with a small, 
neat yard, a television aerial, a carport, 
a picture window. The neighboring 
houses were identical except for the color 
and the way they were placed on the lots. 

He drove quickly into town and picked 
up the forms and went back to the ter- 
minal. Now that he had seen where the 
man lived, it all began to seem more 
clear in his mind. It was more possible 
to visualize what would happen and how 
it would happen. 

During the following weeks, he placed 
a few phone calls from the terminal and 
a few from the apartment. In that way, 
he was able to determine Canelli’s dutv 
hours. He learned it was now Sergeant 
Canelli. He wondered how much the cita- 
tion had had to do with the advancement. 

From then on, it was a case of waiting. 
He had learned how to wait. He and 
Магу no longer had much to say to each 
other. He waited in a gravness of the 
spirit, in a grim need for satisfaction 
that excluded everything but the job and 
the waiting. 

On a Sunday afternoon in late Julv, 
when he knew Canelli would not be on 
duty, he made another one of the calls 
to the Canelli home. And this time he 
had a strong hunch about the phone call. 
Canelli answered. He asked for Mrs. 
Canelli. “She’s out right now. Can I have 
her call you? Who is this?” 

“That’s all right. И1 call back later. 
Thanks.” He hung up. 

Магу came out of the bathroom. “Who 
were you talking to?” 

“I’m going out,” he said. 

She looked at him. “Mal. please.” 

“I’m just going out. Don’t get in an 
uproar.” 

“Don’t yell at me, Mal. Where are you 
going?” 

He banged the door behind him, clos- 
ing out the sight of her standing there, 
hugging herself as though she were cold. 
He did not want to think about her. He 
wanted to do a lot of thinking about 
Canelli. He parked the old Chevvv on a 
parallel street. Houses were being built 
there. He got out of the car. It was a 


hot day. He walked beside the piles of 
lumber and cinder blocks and approached 
the Canelli house from the rear. Knock 
on the back door. Move in on him the 
moment the door opened. Give the neigh- 
bors no chance to see anvthing. 

There were some small trees growing 
along the property line. He had to stoop 
to go between two of them. The back 
end of the carport projected bevond the 
rear line of the house. In the corner it 
formed, a man squatted with flat stones 
and mortar, building a small terrace. He 
was a thickset man. Somebody Canelli 
liad hired, Rainey guessed. 

Another man sat on a low wall, smoking 
a cigarette. Both men wore grimy slacks, 
sweaty T-shirts. The man on the wall saw 
Rainey and said something to the man 
laying stone. The man laying stone turned 
around and looked at Rainey. Rainey’s 
mouth went dry as he saw it was Canelli, 
a much heavier Canelli, rapidly balding. 

Rainey stood, his heart thumping, wait- 
ing for the words he knew would come, 
waiting for trouble, cursing his own luck. 
But Canelli was looking at him without 
апу recognition, looking at him with a 
mild curiosity as he said, “Hi, there.” 

Rainev walked slowly toward the two 
men. made himself smile stiffly, and said, 
“Hi!” His voice sounded rusty. 

“You going to be a neighbor?” the 
man on the wall said. 

“I was thinking about it.” 

The man got off the wall. “Му name 
is Hodge. Will Hodge. This is Art Ćanelli. 
He lives in this one. I live right across 
the street. I spend Sundays watching the 
neighbors work.” 

“Му name is Jones,” Rainey said. “Uh, 
Bob Jones.” 

Canelli wiped his hand on the side of 
his pants and shook hands. “These places 
are built pretty good, but they ask too 
much топеу for them. But it’s quiet out 
here. Good for kids. You got kids?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Haven’t I seen you someplace?” Ca- 
nelli asked. 

“1% “го, I don’t think so,” Rainev said, 
trying to smile casually. “I look 
1 т like a lot of people.” 

Two kids came racing around the cor- 
ner of the carport and a dark-haired boy 
of about five yelled to Canelli, “Can I 
give Georgie a Coke? Can I, Dad?” 

“Go help vourself. But just one apiece. 
And don’t bust anything getting them 
out. hear?” 

The two children raced into the house. 
Canelli said, “I got to keep working be- 
fore this stuff sets on me. You two guys 
can watch. Will. why don’t you go in and 
get us some cold beer.” 

“I was waiting for that,” Hodge said. 
He went into the house and came out in 
a few minutes with three cans of beer. He 














gave one to Rainey and one to Canelli. 
Hodge looked at the small terrace and 
said, “If I wasn’t so lazy, I’d build one 
myself. Where do you work, Jones?” 

“Janson Trucking,” Rainey said. It 
was the first thing that had popped into 
his mind. 

R ainey wanted to leave and did not 
know how. His thought processes 
. were dulled. Canelli was putting 
in the last few stones, working efficiently 
with the trowel. Hodge set his empty 
can on the wall and said, “I got to be 
getting home. Hope you move in the 
neighborhood, friend. You’ll like it.” 

Rainey thanked him. A car drove in. 
Canelli was setting the last stone in 
place. “Judy!” he yelled. “Judy, come 
around and look.” A pretty woman with 
dark-red hair came around the corner of 
the carport. A girl about three years 
old came with her and stood and stared 
solemnly at the stranger and then at the 
new terrace. 

“It’s loveljr, dear,” Mrs. Canelli said. 
“This is Mr. Jones, honey. He’s think- 
ing of buying.” 

“You’ll like it out here, Mr. Jones,” 
she said. “Art, I think you’ve done a 
wonderful job. Is it all done?” 


“Just got to even things up a little.” 

She smiled at Rainey and told him she 
was glad to meet him, and then she went 
on into the house with the small girl. 
Rainey had finished his beer. He set the 
can beside the empty can Hodge had 
left. He knew he could say, as Hodge had 
said, “I got to be getting home.” And he 
knew he could not say it. He knew this 
was a turning point. He knew it was im- 
portant, without knowing what would 
happen. 

The trowel clinked on stone. Rainey 
stood by the wall, looking down at the 
man, at sweat beads on the balding head. 

“Don’t you know who I am, Canelli?” 

He saw the thick hand lay the trowel 
down. Canelli straightened up slowly. He 
was no longer homeowner, terrace build- 
er, neighbor. He stood up, and his face 
was quite still and he was all cop. 

“I had a feeling about you. Who are 

“Rainey.” 

There was no change of expression. 
Canelli moved one foot slowly, getting 
more firmly planted. “Why did you come 
here? I heard you were out. I remem- 
bered what you yelled at me in court. 
Most of them do. It doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“Doesn’t it?” 


“All you get here is trouble. All kinds 
of trouble.” 

“You gave me trouble. You gave me 
five years of it.” 

“You gave that to yourself, Rainev. I 
didn’t give it to you.” Canelli had more 
confidence. The jocular, patronizing con- 
fidence of the working cop. 

“Now you change, Canelli. As Jones, 
I was окау. As Rainey, I stink.” 

“You’re a con. I don’t want cons 
around my home. I don’t want апу losers 
around here where the wife and kids are. 
Гт going to take you in and book vou.” 

“For what?” 

“Trespass, and anything else I can 
think of.” 

“Will you listen to me?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Because I could have finished ту 
beer and walked away, and that would 
have been the end of it. So you ought to 
want to know why I opened ту mouth.” 

T here was a flicker of uncertaintv in 
Canelli’s eyes. “What do you want 
to talk about? There’s nothing vou 
can tell me.” 

“It’s something I want to ask you.” 
“What?” 

“I want to know why you lied. I 
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wanted to find you here alone. I wanted 
to hammer the truth out of you. It didn’t 
break that way. So Гт asking you. You 
took five years out of ту life. You did 
it just so you could look better." 

Canelli stared at him. “Are you nuts?” 

»Т nearlv went crazy the first few 

I months up there. It was close, but 
-1- I didn’t. I thought about you for 
five years. I kept wondering how one 
man could do that to another man.” 

“I caught you with the meat in your 
mouth. I fired before you did. What’s all 
this about lying?” 

“Look. There’s just the two of us here. 
No witnesses. I can’t prove anything one 
way or another. Just tell me you lied 
and tell me why you thought you had to.” 

“Brother, you may think you didn’t go 
crazy up there.” 

Rainey looked at him, sensed the con- 
tempt, sensed the absolute and brutal 
honesty of the man, and saw how it liad 
been with him. A man too keyed up to 
hear Rainey’s first faltering words of 
explanation, too keyed up to see anything 
other than the gun, believing later it had 
been pointed at him. And he could not 
reach Canelli. 

Suddenly Rainev was very tired. “I 
can’t say anything to you, Canelli. 
There’s no point in pleading my inno- 
cence апу more. Nobodv is ever going to 
really believe it except me and my wife. 
I was tried, convicted, sentenced. I’ve 
served time. I can’t reopen the case. Do 
what you want with me. All I can tell 
vou is this.” He leaned closer to Canelli, 
and he spaced each word. “I’ve never 
stolen anvthing in my life.” 

“But I caught you there with—” 

“I know. With a gun and a pocketful 
of loot. What difference does it make? 
Nobody can ever tell you different. Му 
story was true. I thought you lied. I 
guess you didn’t. I guess vou believed 
what you said on the stand. It was the 
only chance I had.” 

“Why didn’t you go away from here 
and catch me alone some other time? 
That was you on the phone. wasn’t it?” 

“I don’t know. I watched you work. 
I saw your wife and kids. I got a good 
look at the way you are under all that 
rough-cop manner. I thought you might 
give me a break. I thought it might not 
hurt you now with the police because it 
happened five vears ago. It was a mistake, 

Canelli took out a handkerchief and 
mopped his face slowly. He shoved the 
handkerchief back in his pocket. He said 
slowly. “You get so you tliink in terms 
of angles. So what’s vour angle in com- 
ing here? I’m not asking vou. I’m trving 
to think. The only way it can work out 
is if it did all happen like you said. But 
I don’t want to think that. If I think 
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that, it means I was wrong and you were 
right. I don’t want to think that. But I 
keep remembering I was pretty tensed 
up. I ran ahead of my partner because I 
was so damn scared. I had to run fast, 
because if I slowed down I wouldn’t have 
gone in there at all. I swear you aimed 
that gun at me.” He looked at Rainey. 

“I was setting it on the countertop.” 

“It’s . . . No, I can’t go along with 
that.” 

“How about this, then. I needed топеу. 
That was shown in court. Okay, Гт not 
stupid. If I had decided to get топеу 
dishonestly, I had an easier way to get 
it.” 

“How?” 

“Fake a holdup of ту own station 
some night. Hide the cash and get a re- 
fund from the insurance. It’s been done 
before. But I wouldn’t do that. Not 
Rainey. Not the lionest man. I just go to 
jail for five vears for walking home.” 

Canelli went over and sat on the wall 
and mopped his face again. “I’ve won- 
dered about some of the others some- 
times. It’s a bad thing to think about, 
sending a guy up if he’s innocent. But I 
never thought it about you. That one was 
open and shut.” 

“And the one where it happened. The 
one time it happened just that way.” 

Canelli looked at him with sudden 
anger. “Go home, will you? Go on home. 
Get away from me.” 

Just before Rainey ducked under the 
trees, he looked back. Canelli was still 
sitting on the low wall. The three beer 
cans glinted in the sun. The trowel lay 
where Canelli had set it down. 

R ainey went back to the apartment. 
Магу was in the one comfortalde 
. chair. She looked up as he came in. 
“It’s okay,” he said liarshly. “It's 
okay. Don’t look at me like that.” 

He pulled the bed down out of tlie 
wall and stretched out. She did not move 
from the chair. Somebody near by was 
listening to the Sunday Philharmonic. It 
made him think of the five years’ worth 
of Sundays in prison. 

He did not know how long it was be- 
fore he called her over. He pulled her 
down and put one arm around her. She 
felt rigid under his arm. alien and apart. 

It was important to explain it to her. 
The words did not come easily. “Things 
. . . happen to people. Being alive means 
things happen to you. There was a friend 
of ту dad’s. A girder swung and hit him. 
He was out for nearly two years. They 
fed him with tubes. They kept him alive. 
After a long time, he came out of it, and 
it was another уеаг before he was up and 
around. So who could he blame? Some- 
bodv gets polio. Thev live in an iron 
lung for years. So who put them there? 
“I don’t know how to say it. I had to 





















blame somebodv. It’s hard. I’ve got to 
start thinking that it was just . . . a 
thing that happened to me. People get 
worse things. Гт not being Pollyanna. It 
happened, and I’ve got to live with it. 
That’s all. There isn’t anybody to blame. 
Not even myself for being stupid. Гт 
alive. I’ve got you. I’ve got to stop poison- 
ing what I’ve got left. I saw Canelli. He 
didn’t lie. I can’t beat him up and march 
him up to God and twist his arm until he 
confesses. I’ve got to live the best way I 

He heard the small sound she made 
and turned toward her. He saw she was 
crying, almost silently. 

“Неу!” he said softly. “Неу, there!” 

‘Тт all right. I just . . . waited so 
long for this to happen. and I thought 
. . . it never would. I thought you’d . . . 
go back there again.” 

“I won’t go back,” he said, and this 
time he knew he wouldn’t. He knew he’d 
outgrown the taste for the dramatic kind 
of happy ending, and in doing so, had 
learned there could be another kind. 

4 1ittle over a week later, he came 
home and found Canelli sitting in 
front in a car waiting for him. 
Canelli asked him to get in and listen for 
a minute. Rainey got in beside him. 
Canelli looked straight ahead, tapping 
his fingers on the horn ring lightly. 

“One way I can get it straightened 
out in ту mind, Rainey. I can look up 
the arrest records. I can find who was 
picked up later. I can check it through 
tlie MO. I cćtn find the people who were 
picked up for other things. I can make 
deals. A cop can always trade time for 
information. All he has to do is admit 
he was there. It might not work. It might 
take a lot of time and still never come 
to anything.” 

“Гт glad you’re going to do it.” 

“I wasn’t going to tell you I was going 
to do it. I’ve talked it over with ту wife 
a dozen times. She said I should tell you 
I was doing it. I said I didn’t want to get 
your hopes up. She said you maybe 
needed to know I was doing it because it 
would mean something to you.” 

“It’s a good thing to know.” 

“Don’t get your hopes up. It was a long 
time ago. They don’t even remember the 
places they try to tap.” 

“Thanks, Canelli.” 

The man looked at him then with sup- 
pressed fury. “Don’t you thank me for a 
thing. Don’t even talk to me. Get out.” 

Rainey got out. Canelli drove off, push- 
ing the car hard. Rainey watched him 
wrench it around the distant corner. And 
he saw Marv come around the same 
corner, walking home from work. She saw 
him and waveđ. He waited for her so 
they could go up the stairs together. 

The End 
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“I’m to Blame That: 

Му Husband Died 
Too Young” 


BY JANE LINCOLN 

The typical American hride goes to the altar fac- 
ing the prospect of eight years of widoivhood. 

At fifty-six, half of all American wives who ivill 
hecome widows have lost their husbands. And at 
this age, only six ivomen in a liundred гетаггу. 
The other ninety-four face twenty-two lonely years. 
Why? Why do we hear of men dropping out in 


what should be the prime of life? Why, as we ad- 
vance through the middle years, are we shocked 
again and again by the sudden death of a friend 
who had “everything to live for,” who was only 
fifty-six, or fifty-two, or forty-eight? And why are 
these so often, so ovenvhelmingly, the men ? 

Here is the answer of a ivoman who writes . . . 


у darling Sister, 

I saw how shocked you were 
when I said it. I know you al- 
most decided not to get on the plane, 
even though you had to get back to 
Marty and the girls. It was dreadful of 
me to spring it on you then, when there 
was no time to explain. But I wasn’t 
hysterical, as you must have thought. In 
fact, I have never seen things so clearly 
before. 

I Want Others to Understand 

Anne, I did kill Непгу. I killed him 
as surely as if I’d poisoned him. That 
is what I must face—not morbidly, but 
because at last I understand it, and be- 
cause I want you to understand it. It’s 
terribly important. To you, and to the 
others whose husbands are still alive. 

I thought I was a good wife to Непгу ; 
I thought so until the moment they told 
me he was dead. At his desk, at work, a 
few minutes after he fell over his papers. 
It was very easy, they said; he had no 
pain. The kind of death everyone hopes 
for. But oh, Anne, it was so soon, so 
early. Forty-eight years old, Anne! 

When they made Непгу manager of 
the office—it was six years ago, you re- 
member, just before you left for Cali- 
fornia—we felt positively rich. Two thou- 
sand dollars more a уеаг! Almost my 
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first thought was he could give up the 
extra work he’d been doing at home for 
so long, the bookkeeping for that plumb- 
ing firm in the next office. It was sup- 
posed to be “just temporary,” to help 
рау the hospital bills when Timmy was 
born. Somehow, we never had found the 
right time to give it up. 

But even now, Непгу pointed out giv- 
ing it up would put a huge hole in that 
big raise. “I’ll hardly feel like I’ve been 
promoted,” he said. “Let’s reallv епјоу 
our prosperity for just a little while. 
There are so many things we’ve been 
wanting to do.” 

I didn’t argue too much. It was true, 
as Непгу said, the extra work didn’t seem 
to bother him. And there were lots of 
things we needed. Barbara was eleven, 
and it was time to start having her teeth 
straightened. Also, we’d been hoping the 
jalopy wouldn’t fall apart before we 
could get another. 

You probably thought we were ех- 
travagant to get a brand-new car. I know 
I did. That’s one extravagance I don’t 
regret, though, Sis. We had almost de- 
cided on a used car that seemed in very 
good condition, but Непгу kept drag- 
ging me back to look at the new one. 
When we got it, he didn’t just епјоу 
having it; he gloated over it. And wasn’t 
I glad we had bought it? And I uas glad, 


even if I laughed at him. I’m more so 
than ever, now. 

Next, it was my Persian coat—because 
after all, a fur coat is really an есопоту, 
it wears so well. And the television set. 
Oh, we’ve bought such a lot of things 
since then that were “really economical,” 
or just plain sensible, or quite necessary. 
The reasons were all very good—at the 

It added up, though, and Henry’s won- 
derful raise seemed to disappear. 

It wasn’t that I nagged, Sis. I didn’t. 
I didn’t have to. And what fooled me 
and blinded me was that most of what 
I wanted wasn’t for myself. That’s what 
I thought then, anyway. Why shouldn’t 
Barbara have a formal for the junior 
prom? All the other girls would. How 
could we refuse to get Timmy a new 
bike, one with hand brakes and gears, 
like some of the other kids had? 

That was the winter Henry’s “indiges- 
tion” began to bother him a little. He 
hardly ever mentioned it; he would just 
take some bicarb. If I asked him about 
it, he’d sav it was only a slight discom- 
fort. Nothing much. 

His "Indigestion" Seemed Trivial 

It didn’t worry me. It even annoved 
me a little, as if it were a reflection on 
ту cooking, as if he were fussing about 
( continued) 




ON june seventh, Rudolph Sittler, a successful Long Island businessman, was forty years old. That 
same week he read the manuscript of our artide (opposite) about an average American businessman who 
died at the age of forty-eight. Mr. Sittler saw his own life mirrored in the story. Shocked, he discussed 
the matter with his wife, then called Cosmopolitan and offered himself and his family as models of a 
typical family headed for needless tragedy, to illustrate our artide. "Just where," says Sittler, "did I think I 
was going?" Above, after an exhausting day, Sittler struggles with his accounts far into the night. 
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“Му Husband Died Too Young” (commued) 


Whether you earn $5,000 or $70,000 a уеаг, the problem 
is the same—vvhere to draw the line when the pressur® 
of business begins to cut in on your margin of life 


something really trivial. It’s only now 
that I realize those attacks really didn’t 
seem to have much to do with what he’d 
had to eat. 

Anne, you know how often we’ve men- 
tioned in our letters that someday, some- 
liow, I’d get out to California to see you. 
It was something for me to dream about, 
something that needed a little miracle 
to come true. 

Once, during a radio commercial ad- 
vertising special plane fares, I caught an 
expression on Henry’s face, a secret. 
thoughtful look. And I remember I’d 
been thinking, “Oh, if there were only 
some way we could manage it!” We never 


discussed it, but I know it was on Hen- 
ry’s mind. 

He Worried About Our Savings 

And yet, we were getting along all 
right. We weren’t in debt, as so many 
people seem to be without even minding. 
But we certainly vveren't saving anything, 
either. That bothered him: he tried not 
to show it, but it did. He’d hoped to buy 
savings bonds every month with part of 
his raise, and I thought it was a good 
idea, too—someday. But it was always 
“not right now.” not until we do this 
or that. 

Like doing over the living room. I’d 


set my lieart on new slip covers and a 
paint job. I wrote you about it, remem- 
ber? The room hadn’t been changed 
since we were married. But I couldn’t 
make slip covers on the old sewing ma- 
chine; it was practically falling apart. 
So a new one would really be a good 
investment. And the material wouldn’t 
amount to much. I had all the figures: 
I’d been shopping for days. 

“Why can’t I try to do the painting?” 
Непгу said. “I may not be allergic to 
paint апу more.” 

I thought that was ridiculous. Of 
course. it would make him sick; it always 
had. Besides, I’d rather do without it 



the sittlers and tkeir THREE CHiLDREN live in a twelve-room, $30,000 house on an acre of land. They own two cars. 
Each year the family has more possessions. Sittler works longer hours, and new "necessities" appear. Last winter he spent 
a month in Florida. "Even that," he says, "was partly business." The man Sittler most admires is a seventy-five-year-old 
boatbuilder with the courage to turn down jobs in favor of free time. Sittler and his friends feel they'll never get that old. 








sittler seldom has TIME for A haircut. Up at six, he catches the seven-fifty-seven to New York. As he^td of his own 
business he employs thirty-three people and must meet pay rolls, competition, deadlines. He takes the six-seven home. 
Weekends, he sometimes has to borrow a neighbor's plane and fly to Connecticut or Pennsylvania when clients' business 
demands sudden, quick action. About a year ago his ankles began to swell and he developed splitting headaches. 


tlrnn liave an amateurish job. and I told 
him so. “You know you’re no good at that 
sort of thing,” I said. “And it’s getting 
so shabby, I hate to have people come 

"If It Will Make You Нарру" 

He didn’t see it that way. “It looks just 
comfortable to me,” he said. “But go 
ahead if it will make you happy.” 

I keep remembering that conversation. 
Anne. I didn’t know it made any par- 
ticular impression at the time. but I keep 
remembering it now. The most important 
thing to Непгу was always those last six 
words. “if it will make you happy.” 

Timmy had his tenth birthdfcy that fall. 
That was when you sent him the football 
he was so crazy about. He and Непгу 
went across to the park a couple of times 
on Sundays so Tim could practice kick- 
ing. and each time when thev came back. 
he’d tease his dad about getting winded 
so easily. Непгу said he probablv didn’t 
get enough exercise, and after a few 
times he told Tim to pick on someone his 
own size. 

I didn’t know he’d seen the doctor until 
Dr. Brett talked to me last week—when 
it was all over. I guess I gave him a bad 


time for a few minutes; I felt he should 
have warned me before it was too late. 

“Henrv made me promise not to.” Dr. 
Brett answered. after I’d calmed đown a 
little. “I warned him I wouldn’t keep that 
promise if it turned out to be anything 
serious. But, Jane. it wasn’t. It was the 
kind of thing a doctor sees everv day. 
A tired man. Blood pressure a little too 
high. packing a little too much weight. 
trving to keep up with a ten-vear-old 
youngster when he hadn’t had a bit of 
exercise in vears. Of course. he was out 
of breath. He mentioned indigestion, but 
that might have been a lot of things be- 
sides his heart. It was a condition to 
watch. not something to worry about. I 
told him to take it easy, get more rest. 
cut đown on cigarettes and coffee, take 
off a few pounds. and come back in a 
month or two. He said he would. but I 
never saw him again until they sent for 
me at his office.” 

I should have known Непгу was wor- 
ried about himself. There were signs. 
Every so often he’d come home from 
work and tell me So-and-so had died. 
He’d be looking a little grim and sickish. 
and he’d barelv pick at his dinner. al- 
though sometimes he’d hardlv know the 


man. And almost always, Anne, it ivas 
a man. a middle-aged man. and he’d died 
suddenly. That’s whv I say I should have 
known. 

What did strike me was the way he 
took the news about Jim Hogan. I’m sure 
you’ve heard us speak of Jim. We hadn’t 
seen the Hogans for years, but of course. 
we’d heard about tliem occasionally. Jim 
was the big success of our high-school 
class—the boy who really made good. He 
had his own advertising agency. and his 
wife drives one of those little sport cars. 

When I told Непгу that Jim had been 
taken to the hospital with a heart attack. 
that they didn’t know if he’d ever be 
able to work again. Henrv turned abso- 
lutely green. “Even Jim.” he said, “with 
all the monev he’s made.” 

He Refused to Call the Doctor 

Непгу was sick that night. He didn’t 
want anv dinner. but he saw how that 
upset me. so he ate anyway. When I 
heard him get up during the night. I 
knew I shouldn’t have insisted he eat. I 
was frightened. but he kept saving it was 
nothing. he was feeling better: he begged 
me not to call tlie doctor. And like a fool, 
I let him have his way. I walked up and 
(continued) 87 




in HOMBURG and business SUIT, Sittler grabs ten minutes with his son 
Peter Lane, twelve, befo're ieaving for work. Sittler married at twenty-one, 
has worked ever since, carrying more responsibility each year. His executive 
friends share his problem—how to slow the merry-go-round without getting off. 



A MEMBER of the yacht CLUB, Sittler owns this forty-foot pleasure boat, a 
racing sailboat, and five other craft. Sittler originally wanted a sailboat, but 
social pressures changed things. He dreams of spending the weekend sailing, 
but seldom has the time. Here he watches wistfully as his family takes off. 
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“Му Husband Died 

TOO YOUng” (eoulinued) 


down outside that bathroom door, Anne, 
and listened to him retching, and wept 
because I had nagged him into this. But 
even then I wasn’t really worried about 
him. It was just a stomach upset, nothing 
really serious. 

He was soaked with perspiration and 
ghastly pale when he came back to bed. 
But he seemed to fall asleep in a little 
while, and in the morning he was im- 
patient when I begged him to stav home 
and take it easy. “Please don’t worry 
about me. honev,” he said. And I didn't. 

I didn’t even fuss when he suggesteđ 
we postpone our vacation this July. The 
reason was to have been a surprise to 
you. Henrv’s plumbing-supplv clients 
were combining with another firm. Set- 
ting up their new books meant a chance 
to make an extra $250. Would I mind 
not going up to the lake, to Pierson’s, 
as scheduleđ? The kids could go away 
for their two weeks: Tim to Scout camp 
and Barbara to visit her friend Edith, 
as we’d planned. There’d be just the two 
of us home, so that would be sort of a 
vacation. Then. say in October, if Cousin 
Helen would take the children to stay 
with her. we might take a little trip. 
How would I like—CALIFORNIA! 

How could I resist the chance to see 
vou at last ? It would only mean postpon- 
ing Henrv’s vacation a couple of months. 
I trv to tell mvself it didn’t make апу 
difference. it didn’t change anvthing. 
Perhaps it didn’t. perhaps it was al- 
readv loo late. Still. I can’t help remem- 
bering how Henrv used to look forward 
to his two weeks of doing nothing. and 
what wonders it always did for him. 

You know. Anne. that Непгу was the 
most considerate man who ever lived. 
And the most generous. He couldn’t bear 
to refuse us anvthing. We all knew he 
was a softy. We all joked about it and 
took advantage of it. 

Don't think I’m forgetting the pleasure 
he got out of our splurges. The proud 
tears he tried to hide when Barbara came 
downstairs in her new dress for the prom. 
the proud smile he didn’t try to hide 
when everybody told us how beautiful 
the new living room was. Men can’t resist 
the pleasure of giving and the fun of 
having апу bettgr than we can. Perhaps 
not as well. when it’s all mixed up with 
their pride. with being the head of the 

The Wife Must Draw the Line 

But isn’t it up to us—the women who 
want to be wives. not widows—to draw 
a line for their families. to recognize the 
danger they’re running? Isn’t it up to 
us to keep the burden of supporting the 
familv a safe one, one that won’t strain 
a man’s heart—even a heart as big as 




I don't mean we should live in fear, or 
spoil life in order to live longer. I don’t 
think we should turn our backs on dish- 
washers or pretty clothes. But we ought 
to be very sure of the cost, very sure we 
don’t рау more tlian we intend. 

A Man's Income Doesn't Matter 

You know, it’s strange that it doesn’t 
seem to matter if your man is paying a 
twenty-per-cent or a sixty-per-cent in- 
come tax. (Jim Hogan had a second heart 
attack about a month before Henrv 
died.) Whatever bracket you’re in, there’s 
always something just out of easy reach 
that looks so important. All it takes is 
a little more juggling. a few more hours 
of work. For šome families it’s a new 
Cadillac; for others. a secondhand Ford. 
But the price in husbands and fathers is 
the same. 

I know what you’re going to say, Anne, 
that I couldn’t have known. that nothing 
would have mattered. Dr. Brett tried to 
tell me the same thing. 

How can I believe it? 

I’m not foolish enough to think I 
should have guessed Henry’s heart was 
weakened, when even the doctor found 
nothing alarming. But don’t you see mv 
fault, my very great fault, was in not 
using ordinary common sense—the kind 
that should be instinctive when you love 
a man? If you love him more than pos- 
sessions or appearances, your own or 
your children’s. 

Shouldn’t апу woman realize that a 
man needs time to be lazv. needs to be 
able to рау his bills without lying awake 
at night figuring how to do it. needs some- 
one to stand between him and too much 
pressure? 

How can I believe it was right for me 
to let Непгу hurry through dinner to 
get to work on his books? Smoking con- 
stantly. and drinking extra coffee so he 
wouldn’t get sleepv and make mistakes. 
Getting to bed late and overstimulated. 
so he’d have to read for an hour or more 
before he could fall asleep. 

Непгу was doing just the things doc- 
tors say a man with a bad heart shoulđn’t 
do. Things that must be wrong for even 
a healthy man. That’s what I should have 
realized; that was mv job. that’s everv 
wife’s real job. There’s more to taking 
care of a man than feeding him. and 
keeping his clothes in order. and loving 
him. and laughing at his jokes. 

We ought to decide, we women, what 
we want. I think each of us should make 
up her mind whether she wants to live 
on her husband’s income or on his life 
insurance. 

I don’t have that choice апу longer, 
but vou do. That’s whv I wrote this. 

Jane 

Thf. End 



all set for golf at the club, he gets ап етегдепсу business call that wipes 
out his weekend. If it didn't happen to him, it would happen to his golf 
partner. Sittler has discovered that Martinis don't help his growing tension. 
The only place he finds he can really relax is in church on Sund<jy morning. 



THREE weeks after this picture was taken, Sittler had dieted himself to 
better health, and lost sixteen pounds. Proud of his business abilities, he will 
keep on developing them, but he and his wife are now readjusting their 
values and recharting their course so they can епјоу more time together. 
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How to Draw a Beautiful Face 

Jon Whitcomb’s art secrets can be useđ to make your pretty face even lovelier 


N ot long ago, twelve 
magazine illustra- 
tors put their respective 
heads together and de- 
cided to create a non- 
resident art school avail- 
able to anybody with a 
mailing address. It was 
christened the Famous 
Artists School, Inc. I am one of the dozen 
who worked far into the night for a уеаг 
to build an art course based on the theory 
that the best tipster on a horse race is 
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the horse. We felt the quickest way to 
learn art is to get chummy with work- 
ing artists. Since all of us— А1 Dorne, 
Fred Ludekens. Norman Rockwell, А1 
Parker. Ben Stahl. Harold Von Schmidt, 
Stevan Dohanos, Robert Fawcett, Peter 
Helck, the late John Atherton, Austin 
Briggs, and I—were plugging away at 
busy careers, that уеаг was a tough one. 
But what came out of it has turned 
out to be a smash hit with thousands 
of students all over the world, and I 
thought you might like to take a peek 


at one of the lessons. So here is a 
Cosmopolitan scoop on a section I con- 
tributed on faces. 

Faces This part takes you over 

the jumps from the standpoint of a maga- 
zine illustrator, a point of view not much 
different from that of a cosmetics expert 
or a movie make-up man. To these au- 
thorities, апу face (with the possible ех- 
ception of Elizabeth Tavlor’s) is a rough 
sketch, something to be improved on and 






idealized. Your face, naturally. is not 
vour fault, but it has to be lived in and 
exhibited to your friends. There are a 
number of angles to the idealization of 
a face in magazine drawings that everv 
girl should know. 

First of all. fashions in faces aren’t 
permanent. Take a look at old movies on 
TV. You’d hardly recognize the 1954 
Gloria Swanson or Merle Oberon from 
those 1935 flickers on tlie “Late Late 
Show.” After World War I. the vamp 
and flapper waxed and waned. Now 
thev’re burlesque tvpes. Just before 
World War II. we iiad above-the-knee 
skirts and below-the-shoulder glamour 
hobs. Since then, the trend has been 
steadilv toward longer skirts and shorter 
hair. with heavy make-up giving way to 
more natural eyes and lips. Nowadays. 
girls are frankly well-scrubbed and in- 
visiblv made up. There is a feeling that 
plain-looking girls are prettv much their 
own fault. American dentistry can over- 
come practically апу irregularitv of teeth. 
Plastic surgeons turn out ideal little noses 
for fees ranging from modest to outrage- 
ous. Eyebrows can be disciplined. and 
tlie hair-dve people can supplv almost 
апу color under the sun. Since magazine 
illustrations deal almost exclusively with 
heroines of flawless beauty, let’s analyze 
the pretty face. 


tyes The most important feature 
of the еуе is the iris. For some reason. 
girls witli irises a little larger than usual 
look prettier. This is a critical measure- 
ment. When I draw a prettv girl. I some- 
times spend a long time making the irises 
smaller and larger until they look just 
right. The current fashion in evelashes is 
to emphasize the top row from about the 
center of the iris to the outside corner. 
and to minimize the lower lashes. The 
lashes should be somewhat uneven and of 
varving lengths. This is critical. If too 
long. thev look false. If too short. the 
еуе looks too plain. If too dark. the girl 
looks too heavilv made up. Depenđing on 
the lighting. thev cast their own shadows. 
and I usuallv trv to indicate that. In the 
movies. evelashes take a faintlv Oriental 
curve upward at the outside corners. 
While seldom found in nature as stand- 
ard equipment, this touch is a valuable 
device for widening small eves or eves 
placed too close together. In adđition. it 
gives a cheerful look. Never draw eves 
that match. Thev are not found in real 
life and don’t look quite right drawn that 
way. There can be subtle differences be- 
tween the two eyes of апу one person. 
either in size. iris, slant of lids. or the 
indication of skin folds above and below. 
This is especiallv important in indicating 
certain expressions, such as sadness. quiz- 
zicalitv. or delight. This is the reason 


the practieallv svmmetrical faces occa- 
sionally encountered in real life fail to 
be entirely satisfying. 


Eyebrows The eyebrows 

should never be identical, eitlier. Thev'ie 
the easiest things on a face to manipulate 
for expression. For a prettv girl. the 
brows are usuallv a generous distance 
above the еуе. If thev aren’t. she mav 
look sinister or hillbillvish or scowling. 
They should never be plucked into a thin 
line. Hairline eyebrows aren’t hot stuff 
just now. Unless the girl is an exotic 
brunette, with coal-black eyes. I prefer 
eyebrows fairly light in tone. never as 
dark as the lashes or hair. (If you lighten 
your hair, remember this.) They can be 
arched, or peaked, or just slightlv curved. 
but in general they are wider toward the 
nose and taper toward the ear. Raising 
one at a. time is a handy trick for a 
whole gamut of expressions, from simple 
inquiry to stern indignation. Generallv 
speaking, the slightlv uneven brow makes 
a prettv face interesting. 


Noses The nose does not con- 

tribute much to a change of expression. 
but it is the single most important item 
in a prettv face. If the nose is ugly. little 
can be done with mouth and eves to im- 
prove the score. Not manv people notice 
when a nose is good. but evervone senses 
the effect of a bad nose ivithout quite 
knowing why. The nose of a prettv girl 
must not be extremely long, short, or 
wide. It can turn up a little but not down. 
It sliould be right in the middle and not 
lean to port or starboard. Some verv 
prettv girls look fine from the front but 
not from the side. Or tliev have what’s 
called a “good side.” This is usually due 
to the nose. This is fortunate. in a way. 
for illustrators. A slight twist to a nose. 
or a bit of extra length at the tip. and 
you have a character studv rather than a 
straight face drawing. A chiseled nose 
with sharp angles adds age; the young 
have rounded planes, with a slight tilt 
at the end. In general. the shorter the 
nose the younger the effect. 


Mouths The mouth of a pret- 

ty girl is practically never visible without 
make-up. For a number of vears, the 
generous mouth has won out over the 
thin-lipped variety, and lipstick makes it 
easv for the girl with either type to paint 
on a standard mouth. Cupid’s bows are 
out, and mouths are painted in a full 
circle, depending on the size. right around 
the corners. Fashions in color run from 
dark wine to pale cerise. but the most 
becoming shades lie somewhere in the 
clear-red part of the spectrum. Му own 
( continued) 
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preference is for no shine. I seldom like 
the wet-lipped appearance achieved with 
highlights. This means that the mouth is 
usually painted in a flat, over-all tone, 
with a suede-like finish. 

Chins, Ears The chin is 

a negative feature, like the nose. Lack 
of chin makes a face look weak and 
moronic. If the chin is firm and adequate, 
nobody will notice it. When too promi- 
nent, it makes a girl look witchlike. In 
young girls. the chin is rounded in pro- 
file; the more pointed it gets. the more 
the apparent age increases. Some chins 
are divided vertically down the middle 
with a faint cleft: this can be attractive 
in women if not overdone. In men. of 
course. it is a major attractive feature. 

The classical measurement for ears is 
the length of the nose, when measured 


around the head on a great-circle route. 
On girls, I usually draw ears a little 
smaller than they should be, and pinker. 
They shouldn’t stick out verv far, of 
course, unless you are trying to show 
a tomboy. 

Foreheads are supposed to denote 
intelligence when high. a lack of I.Q. 
when low. Unless a girl’s forehead is 
obscured by bangs or a hat. the higher 
the forehead the vounger the face looks. 
In profile. the forehead should show a 
softly rounded line. not too slanted. 

\ecks also indicate age. The width of 
the neck. from all angles. is a quick 
index to age. The verv voung have tiny, 
smooth necks. Increase the width slightlv, 
and watch the vears pile up. 


Hands 


Next to faces. people 
seem to notice hands most in illustra- 


tions. Some quarters hold that hands are 
a better indication of character than 
faces. Even if they aren’t, hands come 
in for considerable attention from illus- 
trators because they appear frequently 
for close-ups in both editorial and ad- 
vertising pictures. Cosmetics, cigarettes, 
soft drinks, liquor, and jewelry are some 
of the products that demand expertly 
drawn hands. 

A woman’s nails are drawn in a fat 
oval, broader at the base than at the tip. 
Nail polish gives an accent you can’t 
rely on if the nails are to be rendered 
au naturel. Me. I hope red lacquer stays 
in style indefinitely. A woman’s nails are 
always stretched a bit in drawings. Of 
course, they look sillv if they’re too 
long. Here again, clear reds are pre- 
ferred; but one of the new tricks is an 
opalescent silver very becoming to long, 
thin fingers. 


What Makes a Man Handsome 

Yes, a mere man can use his assets to better advantage, too 



U nlike the standards for women. ac- 
cepted tvpes of male charm have 
not altered spectacularly over the years. 
Still. there are subtle differences. A 
generation ago, an illustrator named 
Leyendecker achieved a historical peak 
singlehandedly with the Arrow Collar 
Man. Next the rugged pan of Clark Gable 
summed up the public’s taste, concur- 
rently with an aviation hero named Lind- 
bergh. Right now the magazine trend 
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seems to be toward The Wholesome Воу 
Next Door, represented in the movies by 
Robert Wagner. His clothes are loose 
and comfortable, his hair is parted on 
the side, his teeth are white and perfect. 
his face does not show many deep lines 
but looks ratlier as though he has a per- 
petual tan and plavs a lot of tennis. 
He is generally dark when the heroine 
is blonde. and vice versa; his chin and 
mouth are strong and determined, and 
the planes of his face are frankly chiseled 
into the current high-boned, lean look. 

He almost never has a mustache. Right 
now he prefers a belt to suspenders, and 
if he wears glasses, he removes them for 
love scenes. His siđeburns end one third 
of the way down past his ear. His еуе- 
brows incline to the bushy side. He may 
have a crewcut, especially in college 
stories. but under no circumstances, un- 
less the author specifies it, is he to look 
as though he has forgotten to get a hair- 
cut. His forelock is likely to be unruly, 
and in manv illustrations a mysterious 
wind seems to blow it down over his eyes, 
even indoors. (This may be out of style 
next уеаг.) 

Eyes are blue or gray more often than 
brown or black. The general effect is 
Scandinavian and blond rather than dark 
and Latin-looking. Don’t ask me why. 
Authors. as a class. seem to go for sandy 
hair. Todav the most popular male type 


in fiction is blond, light of еуе, and out- 
doorish-looking. 


His Age The small altera- 

tions in features discussed in regard to 
the drawing of girls’ faces do not apply 
to men. On the whole, getting masculine 
qualities into a face involves sharpen- 
ing planes instead of softening them. 

An illustrator has to hit ages on the 
nose. When the author says the hero is. 
thirty-one, the artist must show the man 
to be obviously thirty-one, not twenty-six 
or forty-seven. The model is seldom the 
exact duplicate of the man in the storv, 
so you must know how to change details 
so your people will look like the fictional 
characters. In aging a man, these items 
make the difference: grav hair, progress- 
ing to white; receding hairline; longer 
nose and ears; bags under eyes—some- 
times in terrace formation; mouth less 
firm; less color in lips; brown skin pig- 
ment in spots; deepening lines in fore- 
head and cheeks; jowls or dewlaps under 
jaw; multiplying chins; a neck that wid- 
ens and then shrinks in old age; taller 
collars. To rejuvenate, reverse the proc- 
ess. To make a thirty-one-year-old man 
vounger, concentrate on the following 
features; more hair and a lower hairline, 
shorter nose, smaller ears, no lines under 
eyes except laugh lines, mouth firmer. 




Masculine quality in a man’s face involves sharpening angles rather than softening lines. 


lips fuller and with шоге color, smooth 
forehead. A clear, unbloodshot еуе is an 
immediate indicator of youth. So is a 
clear skin and a relaxed expression. 

Clothes The changes in men’s 

styles are so imperceptible it’s hard to 
see much difference from уеаг to уеаг. 
But it’s there. In general, the trend is 
toward brighter color in accessories. Play 
clothes are increasingly accepted by men 
who a short time ago wouldn’t have 
dreamed of appearing in public in orange 
shirts or red jackets. Evening clothes 
are undergoing a snail’s-pace revolution. 
Summer formal jackets can now be al- 
most апу color, from white down through 
pale blue, gray, tan, and maroon. Dress 
ties are currently seen in bright colors, 
even in the winter. Tails are vanishing. 
Like women’s clothes, men’s fashions go 
in cycles, although much longer ones. 
When my father was in college, he wore 
turtle-neck sweaters. The turtle neck is 
now back again for both sexes. 

Fashions in business clothes seem to 
be pretty uniform all over the United 
States. The only difference I can see be- 
tween big-city and small-town customs is 
that in large cities men do not have a 
crease pressed into their sleeves. This is 
the English influence: men’s haberdash- 
егу stems from London the way women’s 
styles originate in Paris. The British way 
of cutting clothes loose enough to be 
eomfortable is the basis for most Amer- 
ican tailoring. For models. I like men 
who look easv in their clothes. Some men 
don’t, having a talent for the rumpled 
look. The late Heywood Broun. for ех- 
ample, was once described as looking 
like an unmade bed. Some common faults 
are jacket sleeves too long to show апу 
shirt cuff. trousers too long to break 
properlv over the shoes or too short to 
oonceal enough sock, or a collar that has 
no affmity for the owner’s neck. Also a 


loud shirt with a loud tie. or a color 
scheme that fights with itself. If you are 
drawing a well-dressed man. these are 
things to avoid. To show a sloppy char- 
acter, forget a button here and there. 
leave the creases out of his pants. mis- 
match the tie and shirt. and make everv- 
thing too long. too short. or ill-fitting. A 
well-dressed man dresses down; most 
men hate to be conspicuous; a quiet, com- 


fortable look is the mark of good taste. 

And there vou have a condensed sam- 
ple of an art course that took twelve 
busy artists a vear to dope out. I hope 
vou snagged a few bright ideas out of 
these remarks on drawing faces. As for 
me, I’m not at all happy with mine. I’d 
much prefer to be a blond with a lean. 
chiseled jaw line. Тни End 





Someone claimed to love Dana Monteagle-even put her passion 
in writing. And someone hated him enough to want him dead. 
But most baffling of all, they might both be the same person 


BY CHARL.ES HOFFMAN 

H e walked into his ofiice, sat down 
at his desk, leafed through his 
morning mail, and found the 
envelope. 

It was square and blue and could have 
been an advertisement, except that few s 
advertisements are addressed in a fem- s 

inine hand in white ink, and have Per- 1 

sonal underlined across the lower left- 
hand corner. Fewer still are scented with i 
perfume. And practically none at all con- < 
tain the message he found when he slit i 
open the envelope with a little ornamen- 
tal dagger and withdrew the blue рарег: i 
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1LLUSTRATED ВУ FREDERICVAB4DV 

After last night, darling—and re- 
gardless of the consequences—I can 
never let уои go. 

It, too, was written in white ink. and 
signed with a long slanting “L.” the 
same single initial monogrammed at the 
top of the paper. 

His forehead furrowing, he read the 
note again, and then looked back at the 
envelope. It was addressed to him, all 
right, Dana Monteagle, Jr., Boulevard 
Towers, Chicago 3, Illinois. And certainly 
it was intriguing, with its romantic po- 


tential. The only thing was. it didn’t make 

After last night, darling? 

Last night, darling. had been spent the 
wav Dana Monteagle. Jr., had spent all 
his Sunday nights for the past five years. 
The way апу successful young advertis- 
ing executive, married into a meat-pack- 
ing fortune and firmly entrenched in the 
manners and the mores of Chicago. spent 
Sunday nights. Or all day Sundays, for 
that matter. 

Up at eleven. Brunch with his wife, 
Celeste, and the two kids in the lovely 









house in Kenilworth. Then eighteen holes 
of golf at Indian Creek, a two-hour nine- 
teenth hole in the locker room, and the 
club’s inevitable Sundav-evening supper- 
dance. And not an “L” in the party. 

Celeste, cool, lovely. and slightly dis- 
lant as wives have a way of being after 
llieir husband’s six Martinis. Воипсу lit- 
tlc Jojo Strawbridge, who thought she 
was cute but wasn’t. Vera Kendall, who 
Ihought she was sexy—and was. And 
Maude Plummer, of the beer clan. And 
their husbands. 

Four couples at the table. With the 
usual shady stories, mild flirtations, and 
domestic debates. And then the drive 
liome, with Celeste minky and silent be- 
side him in their sleek convertible. 

After last night, darling? Regardless 
of the consequences? 

Dana fingered the paper. It was sheer 
and expensive. He sniffed the perfume 
hut didn’t recognize it. He studied the 
postmark. The Gold Coast zone. October 
19. 1953. Another Monday. Seven a.m. 
“L” was an early wren. Or it had been a 
h'le night. 

But not for him, it hadn’t. Nor voith 
iiim. 

R >sie, Dana’s secretary, announced 
that he was wanted in the board 
room, and he had a fleeting in- 
clination to mention the letter to her. 
But it fled, and he slipped the envelope 
heneath his desk blotter and out of his 
mind for the rest of the day. 
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And so might it have remained. If a 
second one hadn’t followed it the next 
morning. 

T his time, Rosie had stacked his mail 
so it was on top, and he saw it 
even before he reached his desk. 
And something happened inside him, 
just looking at it—an apprehensive and 
foreboding freezing, as though this en- 
velope, and the one before and апу that 
might come after, could only mean trou- 
ble. Somehow. Sometime. 

Why ivon’t уои ansiver ту calls, 
darling? You can’t just leave it like 
this. You have to see me. 

Again it was signed with the lone “L,” 
matching the monogram. And again it 
carried its own bouquet. 

He rang for Rosie, and she came in 
with her dictation book. 

“Rosie, I have to ask you a stupid ques- 
tion.” He glanced up at the girl, then 
back at the envelope. “There isn’t by апу 
chance another Dana Monteagle, Jr., in 
this building, is there?” 

“You mean—those letters?” 

He nodded. 

“Black Lilac!” Rosie sighed. “Forty 
dollars an ounce. What a waste, putting 
it on envelopes!” 

“It’s wasted on me,” he said dryly. 
“You mean there is another Dana 
Monteagle, Jr., in this building?” 

Dana looked up once more, with a 
slight grin, and once more decided to 


dismiss it. “I told you it was a stupid 
question,” he said. 

But after she’d gone and he’d slipped 
the second letter in under the blotter to 
join the first, it was harder for him to 
forget it than it had been the day before. 

There wasn’t another Dana Monteagle, 
Jr., in the Boulevard Towers. Probablv 
there wasn’t one anyplace. “L”—whoever 
she was—meant him when she said she 
wouldn’t give him up. And when she said 
she had to see him. The fear and fore- 
boding returned. 

Blue envelope. White ink. Special 
delivery. 

The third letter greeted him the fol- 
lowing morning, and as he opened it, 
Dana noticed his hand was trembling 
slightly. Although he wasn’t surprised 
about the letter. He’d had a premoni- 
tion there’d be a third one, and he’d 
even suspected what it might say. 

Certainly, he knew what he was going 
to do about it. Check with the building’s 
mailing department, maybe call the po- 
lice. Tell Celeste (which he hadn’t done) 
and discuss it with his partners. No 
longer were these messages to be slipped 
out of sight. 

This note was slightly longer. and the 
white ink had been smeared, as though it 
had been folded in haste or anger when 
not quite dry. The perfume was partic- 
ularly noticeable. And certainly the tone 
was different. It read: 

// уои think it can end like this. 


darling. vou’re ivrong. Wherever уои 
are, l’ll find уои. And tvhatever hap- 
pens, ivill happen to both of us—and 
forever. L. 

Wherever he was. she’d find him. That 
wouldn’t be hard: the letters found him. 
And whatever happens—? That did it! 
Dana flicked the intercom for Rosie, to 
put his plan into effect. 

But as he did so. his private plione 
rang. and he told her to wait a minute, 
flicked off the intercom. and lifted the 
second telephone from its little cubicle 
behind his desk. 

I t was Barnev Spaulding. calling from 
California. And momentarily, everv- 
thing else was forgotten. 

Dana and Вагпеу had gone to college 
on the Coast together in the late thirties. 
They had been in the same fraternity, on 
the same football squad, in the same 
scrapes, and for a spell, in love with the 
same girl, a bit of fluff who floated out 
of both their lives at the same time. 

From college, they had gone into the 
Air Force together. and fought in the 
same world war. the one now designated 
by the numerals II. 

Dana had got^en out in the conven- 
tional manner and gone into the Los 
Angeles office of his father’s advertising 
сотрапу. But Вагпеу never could do 
things the easy way; he’d gotten out via 
епету concentration camps. Czechoslo- 
vakian undergrounds, a skull fractured 




when he slipped off a peak in the Руге- 
nees, and a cavalcade of derring-dos that 
culminated in a handshake from Harrv 
Truman, a series of marital mishaps 
climaxed at last by something that looked 
fairly permanent with a pretty ex-nurse 
named Emmvlou Thomas, and then the 
war hero’s usual and abrupt oblivion. 

Ву that time, Dana was running the 
Los Angeles office. and he put Вагпеу 
on as legman under him. And when 
Dana’s father died and he was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office as a junior 
partner, the legman took over his spot 
on the Coast. 

In the time that followed, their mutual 
business interests kept Вагпеу and Dana 
close together. When Dana married Ce- 
leste Hurrell in a splashv Chicago wed- 
ding, Barnev uas best man. When Em- 
mylou’s first boy was born, he was named 
Dana Spaulding. 

Each had a sentimental keepsake of 
the other he always had around. The 
small dagger Dana had used to open the 
letters, with its ivory handle and treacher- 
ous blade. had been brought back from 
Italy by Barnev. The rabbit’s-foot talis- 
man in its little gold holder that Barnev 
carried had been given him by Dana 
when they went off to do battle. 

Just talking to Barnev gave Dana a 
lift. But this morning, when he answered 
his private phone, he sensed a strain in 
Barnev’s voice. 

“Dana?’’ 

“Hi, Barnaby.” 

“I need you out here, boy.” Вагпеу 
said. “On the double and on the q.t.” 

В агпеу never asked for help. Ordi- 
narily it wouldn’t have taken more 
than this to get Dana to Los An- 
geles. He liked the infrequent trips— 
Barney’s сотрапу, Emmylou and the 
kids. the little house in the San Fernando 
Valley, and “Loose Ends.” the shack at 
the beach—a far сгу from the nineteenth 
hole at Indian Creek and Celeste’s aloof 
glitter. 

But now wasn’t the time for a visit. 

“I can’t make it. Ватеу,” he said. “I 
have a couple of big meetings coming up. 
and Celeste’s leaving for Europe Friday.” 

He hadn’t actually realized that until 
then. Hadn’t thought much about it. She’d 
taken to going over at least once a уеаг, 
and it had become rather matter ; of-fact. 

The quick kiss in the train corridor 
outside her drawing-room door, and then 
the phone calls or cables—and the bills 
—from England and France and Spain 
and Italy and sometimes Greece or Egvpt. 

But he knew the European pleasure 
jaunts wouldn’t sound matter-of-fact to 
Вагпеу. and he was sorry he had to bring 
it up. Though all Barnev said was, “Well, 
she тау have to leave for Europe with- 
out you, Dana.” In such a way, both so 


firm and so flat. that the sentence really 
said other things entirely. 

“What do you mean?” Dana asked. 
“What makes?” 

“Hugo makes,” Barnev said. “With 
something like thirty thousand clams. 
Over a period of five years. Right out 
from under ту nose, and yours before 

“Hugo?” Dana repeated. 

“I discovered it by accident.” Вагпеу 
said. “Checking on an account.” 

H ugo Schaeffer, the old German book- 
кеерег, had been with the firm 
ever since Dana could remember. 
Occasionally, Вагпеу complained—half- 
blind. half-deaf Hugo was more of a lia- 
bilitv than an asset. But the annual audit 
and the tax investigators did most of 
Hugo’s work, anyway, and Dana kept him 
on for sentimental reasons. It would be 
hard for even Вагпеу to convince him 
Hugo was dishonest. 

“Look,” he began, “are you trying to 
tell me—” 

“Гт not trying to tell you anything,” 
Ватеу interrupted. “Not over the phone. 
anyway. That's why I think you should 
come out here—and pronto. He’s уоиг old 
guy. I can’t handle it myself.” 

Dana tapped the end of the dagger 
against the desktop. Meetings could be 
postponed. Celeste could leave for Europe 
without him. 

She wouldn't like it. In the first place, 
she was a lone holdout against Barney’s 
charms. And in the second place. she’d 
told Dana long before that Hugo Schaef- 
fer was dead weight in the firm. 

But sometimes friends in trouble have 
priority over the assumptions and in- 
stincts, false or otherwise, of wives. 

“Окау.” Dana told Вагпеу finallv. 
“Don’t do anvthing. I’ll catch that mid- 
night flight. Gets me in for breakfast.” 
“Trans-State?” Barnev asked. 

“И1 try. Rosie’ll wire you.” 

‘ТИ meet you,” Вагпеу told him. And 
hung up. 

Dana put the phone down, idly tossed 
the dagger aside. Old Hugo Schaeffer. 
Thirty thousand dollars. It was incredi- 
ble, staggered one’s faith, and yet . . . 
He sighed, buzzed Rosie and asked her 
to make the plane reservations, and then 
dialed Celeste on his private phone. It 
was almost noon. She should be awake. 

She was awake. Though her voice was 
so brisk and impersonal—“What is it, 
Dana? What do you want?”—when Al- 
bert, the butler, put him through to lier 
bedroom, that if the call hadn’t disturbed 
her sleep, it had obviously interrupted 
something else. 

“I’m sorry,” Dana said, “I hope I’m 
not bothering you.” 

“I’m having a massage. It’s awkward 
to talk.” 


“Вагпеу just called me from Los An- 
geles,” lie told her, keeping his voice 
calm with effort. “I have to fly out there 
tonight. There's—some kind of trouble.” 

She paused. “How long will you be 
gone?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“What about the children? We can’t 
just leave them here alone with Grace 
and Albert.” 

“Why not?” Dana thought. They’d been 
left alone witli Grace and Albert before. 
In fact, they’d been left with so many 
different Graces and Alberts, nurses anđ 
cooks and maids and butlers and chauf- 
feurs, that Dana occasionally wondered 
if the children. too, wouldn’t one day give 
notice and quit. 

“They’ll be all right for a few days,” 
he told her. “Pack a bag for me, wilJ 
you? And would you bring it in some- 
time this afternoon?” 

“Г11 pack one.” she said finally, “but 
Albert will liave to bring it in. I have a 
hair appointment, and Natalie Gould’s 
bringing people by for cocktails—” 

“All right.” he snapped, unable to curb 
the annovance that welled within him, 
“have Albert bring it in. He and I can 
have a couple of drinks, dinner some- 
place, and then he can drive me to the 
airport and kiss me good-by. Like апу 
other husband and wife. And have a fine 
time in Europe,” he added bitterly. “Have 
yourself a real ball!” 

He hung up, slamming the receiver 
down so hard he almost broke its cradle. 
He was suddenly aware his upper lip 
was moist and a vein in his temple was 
throbbing. And once again, his eyes 
caught sight of the letter on the desk blot- 
ter in front of him. Where he’d left it, 
momentarily forgotten, such a short time 
before. 

The white words against the blue back- 
ground. Saying, in effect, that some wom- 
an he’d never heard of loved him so des- 
perately she would kill him rather than 
let him go. 

He leaned back in liis chair, still jit- 
terv from arguing with Celeste, and once 
again studied it with weary despair until, 
with Rosie telling him over the intercom 
she had his Trans-State air space on 
Flight Eighty-seven that night. he slipped 
it along with its baffling predecessors in 
under the blotter, too. 

it first, Dana thought she was the 
/\ most beautiful woman he had ever 
ЈГ\- seen. Presently, when he realized 
she was fairly drunk and getting drunker, 
the initial illusion was dispelled. But he 
had never seen a more beautiful woman 
in the bar of the Chicago airport. And 
certainlv never alone. 

He ordered a beer and studied her, 
while she ordered a double brandy and 
then another. She dispatclied them with 


skill, looking enigmatically at the rin|s 
her glass made on the bartop and then 
belligerently at the mirrored wall behind 
the bar, as though tempted to throw the 
glass at her reflection. 

D ana had reached the airport earlv, 
and then wandered into the bar, 
which he’d visited once or twice 
before. A good idea it had been, too— 
if you’re one for scenic wonders. Because 
certainly that’s what his bar companion 
was. With the titian hair falling to a mink 
stole, the black sheath for a dress. the 
sheerly stockinged legs tapering to high- 
heeled sandals. 

An oblong handbag of transparent 
plastic, with two large initials. "D.D.,” 
etched across it, was on the bar beside 
lier. And in it, Dana could make out a 
Trans-State Airlines ticket. 

Which gave them something else in 
common. 

He ordered another beer and stared at 
her so obviously she could no longer ig- 
nore him. She met his eves over the 
empty bar stool between them. and spoke 
in a voice that should have been husky 
and room-temperature but instead was 
flat and chilled. “What do you think 
vou’re looking at?” 

“Quite a vehicle,” Dana said, “taking 
on quite a load.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” she said. 
“But mind your own business.” 

“I always try to. At least, under ordi- 
пагу circumstances.” 

She ignored this, indicating her glass 
to him. “This stuff’s only colored water.” 

“I seem to have heard that about 
double brandies.” 

She shrugged. “The drv, cvnical tvpe.” 
“Maybe just envious.” he conceded. “If 
I drink much. I can’t sleep. Particularlv 
on a plane.” 

“Air-borne?” 

He nodded again, glancing at the clock 
over the bar. “In twenty minutes.” 

“Me, too.” 

“Trans-State?” 

“You read minds?” 

“Purses,” he corrected. “When thev’re 
transparent, that is. Los Angeles? Flight 
Eighty-seven?” 

“Los Angeles,” she said. “Flight 
F,ighty-seven.” 

He tossed some топеу on the bar and 
slipped off the stool. “We’d better go.” 

" r 'iev’ll wait.” she said. 

“I’ll help you to the plane.” 

"You’re very gallant, but I’ll manage.” 
She pushed her glass, now empty, toward 
the bartender once more. 

“Look, Miss”—Dana’s eyes went to the 
initials again. meaninglv—“Miss—” 

“As I told you,” she interrupted, апу 
evidence of friendliness vanishing, “mind 

Dana stepped back at this rebuff. “Гт 


sorry,” he said. “See y 0 u on board. If 
you make it.” He walked out into the 
chill night, surprisingly disturbed for 
such an incidental meeting. 

Mavbe it was just that he hated to see 
a woman drink too much. Mavbe that’s 
all it was. Or mavbe it was something 
else. That intriguing. intangible, inflam- 
mable something else . . . 

Trans-State Airlines was paging a Miss 
Dalton when Dana walked through the 
waiting room. As he slipped into a seat 
at the rear of the big plane, he heard it 
echo again. 

Flight Eighty-seven loading at Gate C. 
Last call for passengers. And last call for 
Miss Dalton. Miss Dalton. Miss Dalton, 
please. 

That was her. probablv. Thinking the 
plane couldn’t take off without one for 
the skv-road. 

He speculated on the rest of her name. 
Dorothv Dalton? No. she’d been a movie 
star when he was a little boy. Della Dal- 
ton? Too prosaic. Something theatrical, 
uncommon, lush. Lush was the word. 
Dierdre. Dianthe. Dominique? 

If she missed tlie plane, he’d never 
know. And maybe it would be just as 
well. 

But she didn’t miss the plane. 

T he stewardess was closing the door 
when she slipped through. She ma- 
terialized by his side in the aisle, 
weaving ever so slightlv and saving in the 
flat, cold voice again. “You see? I made 
it. I told you they’d wait.” 

He was conscious of the stewardess’s 
slight reaction, annoyed at its suggestion 
he and Miss Dalton were acquainted. 
Maybe more than acquainted. 

“Sit down.” he said. avvare of other 
passengers looking and listening. “We’re 
about to take off.” 

She giggled. weaved again. steadied 
lierself against the steivardess. “Well,” 
she observed shrillv. “not only drv and 
cynical. but strong and forceful!” 

She slipped into the seat. the stew- 
ardess fastening her seat belt (and with 
a look, censuring Dana for the woman’s 
condition I. and as the plane wheeled 
onto the runway, Dana felt his face flush 
with momentary embarrassment and his 
heart pound with annovance again. 
“What’s the matter?” she asked. 
“People are watching,” he said awk- 
wardly. “The stewardess thinks we know 
each other.” 

“We do.” 

“Not like that, we don’t. I don’t like 


Then he saw the girl—tall, 
slim, vaguely familiar — 
and incredibhj, she was climbing 
up the fire escape to him. 
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misunderstandings. And particularly that 
kind.” 

“I don’t like strange men staring at 

“I’m not a strange man.” he said. “Гт 
very average. I had to look at something.” 
he went on, with a little conceding smile, 
“and you were really something.” 

“Were?” she repeated teasingly. “Past 
tense?” 

“No.” he admitted. “The present’s a 
little tense, too.” 

Colored flares danced under the wing 
tips. Propellers roared. The big plane 
poised for the take-off. Beside him, Miss 
Dalton opened her plastic bag, withdrew r 
a medicine phial, unscrewed the top, took 
a large swallow. Dana smelled brandy. 

“Want some?” She extended the phial. 

He shook his head. “Not on a plane. 
Against the rules.” 

“Cynical and forceful,” she repeated. 
“But very conventional.” 

He ignored this. “A man?” he asked. 

She put the phial back in her purse. 
“Of course.” 

“And liquor helps?” 

“Everything helps,” she said. “Noth- 
ing helps.” 

The plane took off, banked, rose quick- 
ly. Up front, a baby cried. In the little 
kitchenette, a stewardess plugged in a 
bottle warmer. and another stewardess 
checked tickets. 

Dana found out a little more about his 
companion then. It wasn’t Dierdre or 
Dominique, but it was uncommon and 
theatrical. Delilah. Delilah Dalton. She 
had a round-trip ticket, but no return 
reservation. She’d be at the 01ympic 
Palms Hotel, if they wanted to call her. 

It fitted her perfectly. Hotels get repu- 
tations. Like titian-haired dypsos. 

H e gave the stewardess his name— 
no return plans, no hotel reser- 
vation—and when she’d gone, 
glanced around to see Delilah Dalton 
looking at him with heightened interest. 

“Dana Monteagle, Jr..” she said in a 
wonđering whisper. “Fair-haired boy of 
Robbins, Birch, and Monteagle. Married 
to lovely Celeste Hurrell, and all those 
strips of bacon! Two children, Jeff and 
Liza. Hobbies—golf, more golf, and pick- 
ing up redheads in cocktail lounges—” 
“Whoa!” he protested. 

“This is a pleasure, Mr. Monteagle. 
And I might also add,” she went on. with 
distant but firm meaning. “a coincidence. 
A remarkable coincidence. Which cer- 
tainlv calls for a drink. W'aiter, cham- 
pagne for everybody!” 

She withdrew the phial again. took 
another drag from it. And suddenlv Dana 
felt that vein in his temple pulse, the 
vein generally used for emergencv pur- 
poses. Like his private telephone. Or his 
wife. 


Mavbe it was a coincidence. her know- 
ing all about him. This woman he’d seen 
for the first time half an hour before. But 
there was something else that was a coin- 
cidence, too; a fortv-dollar-an-ounce co- 
incidence he’d been conscious of when 
she sat down beside him and grew more 
so each time she opened her bag. 

For aside from the mink stole. the 
sheath dress. the high-heeled sandals. 
Miss Dalton was wearing Black Lilac 
perfume. Heretofore identified with blue 
envelopes. 

Dana would never forget that scent, 
ever. 

t >s Angeles International Airport sim- 
mered in the autumn warmth 
as the plane landed at six the 
next morning. Before they unloaded. 
Dana looked out to try to find Barnev 
Spaulding in the small cro ,d at the pas- 
sengers’ gate, with no luck. 

After its brisk beginning, the night had 
soon settled into a romance between De- 
lilah and Three-Star Hennessey, and a 
vendetta between Dana and Morpheus, 
elusive god of sleep, who was made more 
skittish than ever by fragments of the 
last conversation with Celeste and of the 
mystery letters. 

After last night, darling . . . уои 
can’t just leave it like this . . . what- 
ever happens will happen to both of 
us, and forever. 

Thev didn’t make sense! Not in a pan- 
eled office high above Michigan Boule- 
vard, not in a Strato-cruiser high above 
lowa and Nebraska and Colorado and 
Utali. 

But things always looked different in 
a morning light. The intrigue and mys- 
tery of the night before were weakened 
by the hours between, diluted by bright 
October sunshine. Coincidence was the 
onlv word for it. 

A thousand women wore Black Lilac. 
Dana had been foolish to give it a second 
thought. As the plane glided down to a 
perfect landing on the long asphalt run- 
way, his vague suspicions seemed sud- 
denlv ridiculous. 

“Good-by, Mr. Monteagle.” Delilah 
rose at her seat, waiting for other pas- 
sengers to move down the aisle and ех- 
tending her hand. 

In spite of the morning glare, in spite 
of the rugged "night between, she looked 
as beautiful as she had in the shadows 
of the cocktail lounge, and D'ana had a 
moment’s inclination to offer her a ride 
into town with him and Barnev. But he 
let it pass. They had enough trouble 
without adding a possible high-explosive 
element. 

There was something about the woman, 
something so—so finely distilled. so vola- 
tile, so highly proofed, it would have 


had dancer or dynamite labeled across 
it in anv other container. 

“Good-by. Miss Dalton,” he said. “And 
if I miglit make a comment—” 

She paused. 

“Men are heels,” he said. “You can put 
cleats on us for slippage, taps for 
rhvthm, spurs for action. But we’re still 
the lowest brand of human. Not worth 
wasting all those crushed grapes over.” 

“ГИ remember that, Mr. Monteagle.” 
she said. “But from an advertising man, 
it’s not much of a selling point for a 

Then she was gone, the mink stole 
moving down the aisle, the gold filigree 
on her handbag flashing in the sunlight 
outside. 

After giving her a slight head start, 
Dana filed out with the rest of the pas- 
sengers, headed toward the waiting room. 
and strode almost directly into Barnev 
Spaulding, who stepped out of a phone 
booth and blocked his path. 

But not Barnev as Dana had ever seen 
him before. The usual grin was absent, 
leaving just the homely freckled face, 
pale and harassed. The casual ease was 
replaced by tense mannerisms. 

“Dana—!” 

“Hi, Barnaby. You look like someone 
fed you to an electric fan. Or vice versa.” 

Вагпеу, ignoring this, took Dana’s brief 
case and started off. “Let’s go.” 

Dana caught his arm. “I want to stall 
for a minute. Fellow-traveler problem. 
Beautiful lush named Delilah Dalton—” 

S omeone in a hurry plunged between 
them, sending Вагпеу spinning and 
the brief case to the floor, where 
it disgorged its contents. including the 
ivorv-handled dagger. Dana took it everv- 
where, as people often do with sentimen- 
tal talismans. It was a moment before 
the men were back to normal. 

“I saw her in a bar before we took off 
last night,” Dana. went on. “Sat next to 
her on the plane. The gurgling sound I 
heard over purple-mountain majesties 
was brandy flowing down a silken gul- 
let.” He indicated a bus about to leave 
from the curb outside. “I don’t want to 
rush out to headstrong offers and the 
screaming meemies.” 

“Understandable.” Barnev closed the 
brief case, glanced at his watch. “But 
I have a room for you at the 01ympic 
Palms and—” 

“Oh. no. That’s where she’s staving. 
and I’ve had it.” 

“It’s a big hotel,” Ватеу argued. “I’ve 
already registered for you. Here’s the 
кеу.” He produced it. 

Outside, the bus pulled away with its 
passengers for town. Dana and Ватеу 
approached the baggage counter, de- 
serted except for the attendants. 

“What’s the hurry?” Dana asked. 
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“Hugo can wait until I wash my neck.’’ 

“Hugo.” Вагпеу said flatly, “is dead.” 

Dana stopped short in the middle of 
tipping a porter. “Dead?” 

“He shot himself. Sometime around 
midnight. In his car, parked off the high- 
way up by Zuma Beach.” 

Dana finished the transaction with the 
bug-eyed porter. and he and Вагпеу 
walked toward the parking lot. 

“Then he—he found out you knew 
about the топеу?” 

Barnev nodded. “Late yesterday. He 
came to ту office. I told him I’d phoned 
you. I said we rvouldn’t do anything until 
you got here. And for him not to, either. 
I told him to go home and forget it. But 
he didn’t go home.” 

They reached Barney’s car. Dana got 
in. Вагпеу put the luggage in back, slid 
in under the wheel, started the motor. 

“Tlie police phoned his wife when they 
found him this morning,” Вагпеу went 
on, turning out of the parking lot, “and 
she phoned me. I went out, identified 
the body. and came to the airport from 
the undertaker’s. That’s who I was call- 
ing from the phone booth. They want a 
decision on the coffin. I told Mrs. 
Schaeffes, we’d take care of all that.” 
Thev stopped for a signal. Вагпеу blew 
his nose. “I wish I’d never discovered the 
топеу was gone.” 

“Somebody would have.” 

“Mavbe not for a long time. He’d been 
pretty smart.” 

“What’d he do with it?” 

“He told me he’d played the horses. 
but . . .” Вагпеу let the sentence fade 
with an unbelieving shrug. 

“I know.” Dana said. “I wouldn’t be- 
lieve that, either.” 

The traffic started up. “When it comes 
to grand larceny and suicide, Гт afraid 
Гт still only a legman,” Вагпеу said 
grimly. He glanced around at Dana with 
what was meant to be a slight smile, but 
he had been up all night and was ех- 
hausted, too. “Now how about washing 
the neck?” 

Dana shook his head. “Let’s order the 
coffin,” he said, “and then go see Mrs. 
Schaeffer. The neck can wait. First things 
first.” 

T he 01ympic Palms Hotel would have 
given credit to anybody except its 
creators. 

On a street studded with native olives 
and peppers, its grounds were lined with 
palm trees brought from far Pacific Is- 
lands. On a landscape designed for adobe 
walls and tiled roofs, its walls were glass 
brick, its roof thatched by the hands of 
forty-dollar-a-day natives. For a touch 
of Erin. it had a clover-shaped swim- 
ming pool, around which ran clover- 
shaped Hollywood starlets—and above 
which, so their supports formed cabanas 


below. ran the hotel’s lanai suites. bed- 
bath-sitting combines with small veran- 
das overlooking the outdoor bar. 

The interior ends of these suites 
opened onto a standard hotel corridor, 
and each veranda was separated from 
the next by screen partitions that were 
movable at the occupant’s will, for more 
—or less—privacy. 

Dana Monteagle, Jr., had lanai suite 
Number One. 

And though the coral-red dav bed 
looked uncomfortable and the mirrored 
walls revealing, he’d never been so glad 
to get anywhere in his life. There had 
been his and Barney’s visit to the under- 
taker’s, the one following with Hugo’s 
widow, the session with the police in 
Barney’s office, and finally another un- 
satisfactory telephone conversation with 
Celeste in Chicago. 

At the Golden West Funeral Home. 
plans had been made with antiseptic 
ease, but the stop at the Schaeffers’ frame 
bungalow hadn’t been so dispassionate. 

“Mr. Monteagle!” In the doorway, the 
Germ^p woman’s hands had trembled as 
they went to her quivering lips. “And 
Вагпеу —” 

Dana had seen Mrs. Schaeffer onlv 
once before, at a сотрапу Christmas 


partv. He remembered her as a buxom 
and теггу woman whose size and per- 
sonality overshadowed her meek husband. 
Now she was old and shrunken, and the 
merriment was gone. 

“Hello, Mrs. Schaeffer,” he said. 

Thev entered the house and met her 
daughter, Luise, a tall, pale young 
woman, about eight months pregnant, 
who stood silently behind her mother’s 
chair. 

“You got here so quick,” Mrs. Schaef- 
fer said to Dana. 

“I left Chicago last night,” he ех- 
plained, “before it happened. Ватеу 
told me this morning at the airport.” 

Mrs. Schaeffer’s eyes had gone to 
Barnev with affection. “I don’t know 
what I would have done without Ватеу. 
Luise”—she indicated her daughter— 
“she’s expecting. Her husband, Dick, he’s 
on the police force and was on duty. 
Вагпеу was the only one to call. To— 
to go with the officers. I’m sorry it had 
to be you, Вагпеу.” 

“Гт sorry it had to be him,” Ватеу 
mumbled. 

Mrs. Schaeffer nodded, her breath 
stumbling. “And for no reason—for no 
reason—” 

Over her head, Dana’s eyes sought 
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(continued) 


Barney’s. Apparently Hugo hadn’t told 
his wife about the топеу. An immediate 
unspoken agreement was made that they 
would leave it like that, at least for the 
moment. 

“He phoned me from the office late 
yesterday,” she went on. “Told me there’d 
been—some kind of trouble. He had an 
appointment. That was all. The next I 
knew they’đ—found him. The gun in his 
lap. I never knew he had a gun. He 
hated guns. He was afraid of them.” She 
buried her face in her hands. “Afraid 
of them!” 

u-m-'v o you know what he meant, Mr. 

I I Spaulding?” her daughter asked. 

-L' “Some kind of trouble?” 

“Гт sorry,” Вагпеу said. “I—-I haven’t 
апу idea.” 

Mrs. Schaeffer dried her eyes on her 
apron. “They haven’t let me see him yet. 
They’re going to call when he’s—ready.” 

“We’ll take you,” Вагпеу said. 

But she shook her head, glancing at 
her daughter. “No. We’d like to be alone 
with him, at first.” She rose. “You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” Dana assured her. “When- 
ever you want me, please call. И1 either 
be at the office or the hotel.” He glanced 
at Luise. “01ympic Palms.” 

She nodded, and he kissed Mrs. Schaef- 
fer on her damp forehead and went out 
to the car with Вагпеу. 

“Well,” Ватеу asked as they started 
into town and the office, “what do we 
tell the police?” 

“Do we have to tell them anything?” 

“When I identified the body, they asked 
a lot of questions. Seems a guy can’t 
bump himself off for no reason. Against 
the law. There’s got to be a fatal dame, 
or disease, or—” 

“What have you said already?” 

“I clammed up tighter than a Boston 
chowder.” 

“Good. We won’t tell ’em anything. 
At least not right now. He’s dead. Other 
facts won’t change that.” 

“Thirty thousand’s a lot of fact. We 
won’t be able to keep it a secret long.” 

“I don’t want to. But we know where 
the топеу came from. Let’s find out 
where it went. Who else might get 
hurt—” 

“That makes sense.” 

“None of it makes sense. An old man 
stealing thirty thousand dollars for no 
apparent reason. Shooting himself, when 
he was afraid of guns. Where’d he get 
that gun?” 

“He couldn’t talk when I saw him. 
But it was a Colt double-action revolver, 
if that helps апу.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“When they moved him this moming, 
it fell off his lap to the floor of the car.” 

“Well,” Dana sighed, “they’re the po- 
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lice, we’re not. Let them tell us what 
happened.” 

But he and Вагпеу already knew more 
than the police could tell them. And as 
far as the official record was concerned, 
the police blotter on Hugo Schaeffer was 
filed away with the other D.R. 3’s, the 
“possible suicide” index, in the official 
records. To be forgotten by all but the 
mourning handful. 

At least for then. 

“Next stop?” Вагпеу asked, after the 
police had left and Dana was once again 
sitting behind the desk on which Barney’s 
name plate as manacer had replaced his 
own. 

“I’d like to see those books.” 

Вагпеу withdrew two ledgers from a 
drawer, handed them over, and picked 
up his phone, which had rung. 

•It’s for you. Rosie.” 

Dana glanced up. “Rosie?” 

“Yeah. In Chicago.” 

Dana took the phone. “What is it, 
Rosie?” 

“Mrs. Monteagle wants to talk to you.” 

“Mrs. Monteagle?” Why woulđ Rosie 
be handling a call from Celeste? 

“She’s in your office,” she said, two 
thousand miles away. “Just a minute.” 

“Му office? What’s she doing there?” 

But before he finished the question, 
Celeste’s voice came on. Cool, calm, well- 
modulated. She had assorted voices, for 
different times and purposes. 

“Dana? You forgot a check for me. 
I can’t go to Europe on nothing, and I 
thought maybe you’d left one with Rosie 
at the last minute. I was in town, so I 
dropped by. But she says you didn’t.” 

“I’m sorry, Celeste. I forgot all about 
it. How much do you want?” 

“Whatever you say, darling.” 

“Don’t be соу,” he snapped. “I can’t 
take it. There’s too mucli trouble out 
here for—” 

“Why don’t you just retire the poor 
old man?” she interjected. 

“He retired himself,” Dana told her. 
“With a bullet through his forehead.” 

t was blunt, maybe cruel. But it had 
its effect. “A—bullet?” 

“He committed suicide,” he said. 
“Last night. That’s why cash for jaunts 
to Europe isn’t very important to me 
today.” 

“That’s—that’s terrible, Dana,” she 
said slowly. “Why did he do it?” 

“He’d been taking топеу from the 
firm, over a long period of time.” 

“I don’t believe that.” A firm, distinct 
statement. 

“Well, he had,” Dana said. “Ватеу 
discovered it in the books. Put Rosie 
back on, and I’ll tell her to—” But he 
broke off. Something had happened at 
the other end of the line, he couldn’t 
tell what. It had gone momentarily dead. 


As if the receiver had been put down. 
Or dropped. “Celeste? Celeste—!” 

Her voice retumed, and once more it 
had changed. Vague now, preoccupied. 
“I upset your water decanter, Dana. All 
over the desk.” 

“Buzz Rosie,” he said. “She’ll clean it 
up. And she can make out a check for 
whatever you want,” he went on. “That 
is, unless it’s Lake Lucerne or the Eiffel 
Tower. We can’t afford those this уеаг.” 

H e hung up as Ватеу stepped out 
of the washroom he’d ducked 
into, eying him speculatively. 
“Celeste thinks топеу grows on trees 
and I’m the forest primeval,” Dana ех- 
plained, at Barney’s expression. 

“Did you tell her about Hugo?” 
Dana nodded. “She didn’t believe it. 
Then she knocked a water decanter over 
and drowned out the subject.” He rose, 
indicating the ledgers and dismissing his 
wife. “И1 look these over at the hotel, 
Вагпеу. Гт bushed and empty.” 

“You’re having dinner with Emmylou 
and me,” Вагпеу told him as thev started 
out of the office. 

“Г11 like that.” 

“So will we. But early. She’s had a 
hard week. The baby has chicken рох and 
—now this.” He gave the ledgers a mean- 
ing glance as he rang for the elevator. 

“Bring her to the hotel,” Dana sug- 
gested. “She probably hasn’t gotten out 
of the house since the last time I was 
here.” 

“You mean—make a noise like a small 
quiet party, Mr. M.?” 

“I have one coming,” Dana told him. 
“Hugo’s just one of several problems at 
this point. I’ve heard your sad story. Now 
listen to mine.” 

So on their way out to the 01ympic 
Palms, he told Ватеу all about the mys- 
terious messages. Вагпеу wasn’t as im- 
pressed with the gravity of it as Dana 
would have liked. 

Now that his boss and pal were there, 
the first shock of Hugo’s death past, and 
the police preliminaries over, the pres- 
sures within Вагпеу were easing. Laugh- 
ter returned to the wise eyes, insouciance 
to the manner. 

“That’s the long, bewildering story,” 
Dana finished as Barney’s car pulled to 
a stop at the hotel’s entrance. “What do 
you think? What should I do?” 

Ватеу indicated Dana’s luggage to the 
doorman, and turned in his seat. “Aside 
from Black Lilac,” he said, “do I detect 
the elusive fragrance of blackmail?” 
“Possibly. But why me?” 

“You used to have a few rather exotic 
specialties—” 

“I haven’t looked at another woman,” 
Dana said, “since—” 

“—last night,” Ватеу ended. “I’ll give 
it some thought.” He patted Dana’s knee. 


“But Гт more the blue-ink-on-white- 
stationery type. Standard, unimaginative.” 

He pulled away, leaving Dana stand- 
ing there with his nerve ends hanging 
out. So that lanai suite Number One, 
for all its bogus glamour, looked great 
to him when he walked into it five min- 
utes later. 

The bellboy gone, Dana shaved and 
showered, ordered a late lunch, slipped 
into a robe and sandals and went out 
on his veranda, properly protected by the 
screen drawn by the occupant of suite 
Number Two, to study the books Вагпеу 
liad given him. 

It was an incongruous setting in which 
to review the life and death of Hugo 
Schaeffer. 

But as Dana went over them, there was 
nothing incongruous about the figures in 
the record. Other than that they could 
have gone so long undiscovered. 

Of course. as Вагпеу said. old Hugo 
had been clever. A cursory glance. which 
apparently was what the annual audit 
had applied, would reveal nothing. But 
in the intricate legend of marks and fig- 
ures, so detailed and so typical of Hugo. 
the story told itself: the weeks, the 
months, the years, it had all taken, and 
the топеу it had taken. 

Out from under Barney’s nose. Out 
from under Dana’s before him. 

Lunch came, and Dana ate absently. 
The waiter returned for the tray. Late- 
afternoon shadows came and with them 
a hazy fog from the ocean. 

Still he sat there, the ledgers before 
him. Why? He’d asked Barnev the same 
question in the car, but there wasn’t апу 
answer. Not one that made sense, cer- 
tainly. Why would Hugo Schaefier. 
trusted employee, fixture in the firm—? 

The phone in the room behind him 
rang. He left the balcony, answered it. 
It was Emmylou Spaulding. Вагпеу had 
just called from the ofiice and told her 
about the dinner invitation, and though 
she loved it, she was worried about Dana. 
Wouldn’t he rather come out to the 
house, instead? Tonight, particularly? 
See the kids? Have a home-cooked meal? 

“Frankly,” he said, “no. Home-cooked 
meals are for recipe books. Children for 
measles, orthodontists, and jungle gyms.” 

Еттукш laughed. “The storv of ту 
life. But you win. First ballot. The babv 
sitter’s knocking on the bottle warmer 
already, and since we’re now a two-car 
family, ГИ meet Вагпеу there. Save him 
the ride out to get me.” 

“Good,” Dana agreed. “If you happen 
to be early, we can split an illicit ice 
cube together.” 

“Early it’ll be,” she assured him, “and 
you’ll know me. I’ll be the girl with ‘Wel- 
come, Dana Monteagle’ tattooed across 
her forehead.” 

She huiig up with another laugh that 


tinkled in Dana's ear. Or ivould. have 
tinkled. If he hadn’t put the phone down, 
turned toward the wardrobe, and right 
then saw the envelope under the door. 
Blue again. Slipped in while he was on 
the veranda, or maybe even just now 
while he was telephoning. It hadn’t been 
there when the waiter brought lunch. 

He crossed, opened the door quickly, 
looked out into the hall. It was deserted. 
He picked up the envelope. This one had 
no postmark and no Personal. Merely 
“Dana Monteagle” splashed across it in 
white ink, in the familiar feminine hand. 
It smelled of Black Lilac. It read: 

You didn’t keep уоиг word, and 
уои won’t talk to me. But I know 
where уои are, and how to find уои, 
and what to do. You know where I 
am, too. And unless I hear from уои 
by five o’clock, it’s all over. Not all 
over betiveen us—not ever. But all 
over the front page of the news- 
papers. L. 

From the street, a siren howled. In the 
hallway, an elevator door opened. In the 
room next door, the phone rang and was 
answered. But Dana couldn’t tell whether 
it. was a man’s or a woman’s voice, and 
he didn’t care. He stood staring at the 
note, oblivious to his surroundings. 

U ntil the crash. And what a crash! 

Not of cars at an intersection. 
Not of china as a tray was dropped. 
But a crash of glass against glass. The 
initial explosive crack. And then the 
shattering disintegration as a mirror 
splintered into a thousand pieces. 

Dana dropped the letter on the phone 
table beside his keepsake dagger, stepped 
out onto his balcony, slid the screen panel 
back. and looked into lanai suite Num- 
ber Two. 

Where Delilah Dalton was slumped on 
the studio couch, in green lounging pa- 
jamas and gold slippers, staring at what 
was left of the dressing-table mirror 
opposite her. 

At first Dana thought she was dead, 
but then he realized she was just very 
drunk. And what he had heard had been 
the sound of her hurling her highball 
glass at the mirror with all her force. 
The results, the broken glass and amber 
fluid, lay in a shimmering mess on the 
rug before her. 

He stepped into the room, and she 
looked around glassy-eyed. 

“I heard the crash,” he explained. “I 
have the room next door. Small world—” 
She hunched herself up on one elbow, 
squinted at him with a half-numb smile 
of vague recognition. “Well, if it isn’t 
the cynical—forceful—fair-haired—aver- 
age—Mr. Monteagle!” She patted the 
couch beside her. “Sit down. Mr. Mont- 
eagle, and look at a lot of broken glass.” 


“I see it,” he said. 

She shuddered. “Hate mirrors. Onlv 
tell you what you already kno\v. But 
won’t admit. Like telephones.” The 
phone was on the couch beside her. and 
slie snatched it up, as though to rip the 
cord from the wall. “Hate telephones. 
too!” 

“Wait a minute!” He put the phone 
out of her reach. 

“No.” She shook her head. “Not an> 
longer. Waited—an’ waited—an’ waited.” 
She produced a half-filled bottle of 
brandy. “Drink?” 

T he buzzer rang. Dana glanced at the 
door. and Delilah followed his look. 
“Now, who do you suppose that 
is?” she asked. 

“Probably the management.” 

“Well”—she waved an expansive hand 
—“let the management in. Sit down, too. 
An’ have a drink.” 

Dana hesitated, opened the door. It 
was a bellboy with a bowl of ice—nice- 
looking, dark-haired kid with bright eyes. 
“You rang for ice, sir?” 

“No, we— I,” Dana corrected, “didn’t.” 
“Lanai suite Number Two, sir.” The 
boy checked the order. 

Behind Dana, Delilah straightened on 
the couch. “Leave it, anyway,” she told 
the bov. 

“No,” Dana said. 

She started to rise unsteadilv. “Leave 
the ice!” 

Dana shrugged to the bellboy. wh<> 
stepped in, set the bowl on a table, and 
handed him the check. While he was 
signing it, he was aware of the boy’s 
look traveling around the room. He was 
suddenly conscious he was still wearing 
the robe over his shorts, and the sandals. 

He handed the bill back. The bellbov 
glanced at it, nodding. “Thank you. Mr. 
Monteagle.” 

Dana closed the door after him. and 
turned. Delilah had opened the brandv 
bottle and found a glass, and was trying 
to connect the two. 

“Look, Miss Dalton—” he began. 
“Oh”—Delilah appealed to an imag- 
inary audience—“he’s gonna lecture me.” 
She fixed sullen eyes on him. “I don’ like 
t’ be lecture’ to. Mr. Monteagle. Like I 
don’ like t’ be lied to.” 

She made the connection, poured out 
four fingers of liquor. Dana crossed to 
her, looked down. “Same man?” 

She nodded, staring at the glass. “An’ 
he’s a heel, like you told me. Only you’re 
wrong about cleats an’ taps an’ spurs. 
This one’s got wings. Like Achilles.” Her 
arms flailed the air, swooshing liquor over 
Dana’s robe. “He flies away! He doesn’t 
land, he doesn’t stand still. Tells fancy 
stories that aren’t true. Makes big prom- 
ises he doesn’t keep.” 

She raised the glass to her mouth with 
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both hands, drained it, then looked up 
at him. 

“I told you it was a coincidence when 
we met on th’ plane, Mr. Monteagle. But 
I didn’ tell you why.” Once more she 
indicated the couch beside her. “So sit 
down and let li’l old ’Lilah—” 

But she didn’t tell him. Her head just 
followeđ the arc her arm had made, her 
body followed her head, and she col- 
lapsed on the floor. Out cold. 

He stooped, lifted her up, deposited 
her on the studio couch, backed away. 

She should sleep now, for hours. When 
she came to would be time enough to 
call about the dressing-table mirror, or 
what was left of it, and clean up the 
room. And by then—who knew? Maybe 
he’d be on his way home. 

He pulled the screen partition closed 
between the verandas and entered his 
room. The phone was ringing. Emmylou 
waiting downstairs. This had taken an 
hour, much longer than it had seemed. 

He told her he’d meet her in the bar, 
and started to slip the blue envelope 
into the drawer of the phone table, as 
he’d slipped the others in under his 
desk blotter—and froze. 

In under his desk blotter. 

T he one Celeste had overturned the 
decanter on, as he’d asked her to 
put Rosie back on the line and 
something had happened at the other 
end. As if the receiver’d been put down. 

He dropped the note on the table and 
picked up the phone again. He put in a 
call to Kenihvorth, pouring himself a 
stiff drink from a bottle he’d brought 
with him and hurriedlv rallying his con- 
fused thoughts. He had to find out. But 
if he did. and she had discovered the 
letters. as she must have. what would 
he say? How would he explain? 

He didn’t have to explain. Albert 
answered. Mrs. Monteagle wasn’t there. 

“But I’m glad you called. sir,” the 
houseman said with relief. “Grace and I 
have been a little upset.” 

“Why? What’s happened?” 

“I’m not exactly sure. sir. Mrs. Mont- 
eagle came home late this afternoon and 
asked me to bring some luggage up. Just 
light airplane cases. She packed quickly, 
made two telephone calls, and left.” 
“Left? Where’d she go?” 

“That’s just it. sir. We don’t know.” 
“Didn’t she tell the children?” 

“She took them with her.” 

“Took the children?” 

Albert’s voice nodded. “Packed cases 
for them, too, sir. Said something un- 
expected had come up and we’d hear 
from her in a day or so.” 

“And the two calls she made?” 

“One was long distance. I’m not sure 
where to, but I heard her ask for the 
long-distance operator. She was ringing 
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ofi the other when I entered with the 
luggage, sir.” 

“Did you hear anything she said?” 

“That she’d canceled her trip to Eur- 
ope, sir. Her exact words were, ‘This is 
much more important than апу trip to 
Europe. It may be a matter of life 
and death.’ That upset Grace and me, 
sir. A matter of life and death—” 

Yes, Dana would readily admit, it 
could be disturbing. 

“What do you suggest we do, sir?” 
the butler asked. 

What uas there to suggest? “Don’t 
worry, Albert,” he said finally. “I think 
I know where Mrs. Monteagle went.” 
He didn’t, of course. But you had to 
save face with the help. “You’ll hear 
from her,” he said, “in a few days. Or 
from me.” 

“Very good, sir,” the retainer’s voice 
came back. “And I’m much obliged, sir. 
Grace and I have grown fond of you 
and Mrs. Monteagle and the children. 
We wouldn’t want anvthing to—happen, 

Anvthing to happen? Dana stared at 
the telephone in his hand for a minute, 
after the one in Kenilworth had been 
put down. What more could happen? 
Blackmail, Iarceny, suicide. Beautiful 
inebriates shattering mirrors in connect- 
ing bedrooms. Wives disappearing. And 
children, too . . . 

And then remembering Emmylou wait- 
ing đownstairs, he put the blue envelope 
in the table drawer, poured a second 
drink and tossed it down, and started 
to dress quickly. 

S he didn’t have a tattoo on her fore- 
head, she had a little white veil 
over it. And the ice cube wasn’t 
illicit, it was hollow; the kind Dana 
didn’t like in drinks. But in spite of 
this, Dana really enjoved the half hour 
he spent talking with Emmylou Spauld- 
ing in the 01ympic Palms’ Tahitian 
Tavern (the inside bar) before Barnev 
arrived. 

“It’s been rough on Вагпеу,” she said 
thoughtfully. “Hugo was a headache at 
times, but he really loved the old man. 
When they called this morning, it— 
Well, it was a terrible shock to him.” 

“I know. I saw it on his face when 
he met me. Applied with chalk. —But 
let’s skip it. This part’s supposed to be 
a reunion.” 

Dana wanteđ to forget Hugo Schaeffer 
for a little while, if he could. And 
Delilah Dalton—whom he could, that 
was easv. And the fourth letter. Which 
he couldn’t. 

As had the others before it, this one 
was haunting and harassing him now, 
too. Along with Celeste’s baflling action. 
Although he đidn’t mention the letter, 
or Celeste, to Emmvlou, trving to sub- 


merge them in rum and gardenias until 
Вагпеу arrived and Emmylou left to 
powder her nose before they went on 
to dinner. 

“You look a little drawn,” Вагпеу 
commented mildlv. “What happened? 
Get another letter?” 

“Yes.” 

Вагпеу had been lighting a cigarette 
and stopped abruptlv. “You didn’t!” 

“I did. This afternoon. Here at the 
hotel.” 

“Buster, you’d better level with an 
old pal and make with the rest of the 
story.” 

“I’ve told vou evervthing,” Dana said 
hopelessly. “In this one, my furtive 
female said she knew where I was and 
unless I called her by five o’clock, she’d 
spread it all over the newspapers. How 
can I call her? I don’t know who she is 
or where she is. Or what ‘it’ is!” 

“Where’s the letter now?” 

“In my room. And,” Dana added point- 
edly, “I wish the others were, too.” 

“You left them in your desk back in 
Chicago?” 

“On my desk,” Dana corrected. “Under 
the blotter pad. The one Celeste knocked 
the water decanter over on.” 

He said it to induce a certain effect, 
and it did. Barney’s eyes blinked as if 
they suddenly smarted, and then looked 
at him very sharply. “You mean, you— 
you think she saw them? When you were 
telephoning?” 

“I’ve tried to find out. I called home. 
Albert told me she came in about five 
this afternoon, packed a bag, phoned 
somebody—he doesn’t know who—to say 
she’d canceled her European trip, took 
the kids, and vanished. No word where 
she was going, no message for me, no 
nothing.” 

Вагпеу hesitated. then sighed with the 
flicker of a smile. “You lead a rich, full 
life, Mr. Monteagle. But things’ll work 
out. I still think it’s a case of mistaken 
identitv.” 

“Maybe,” Dana conceded. “But unless 
Гт mistaken, I’m the identity.” 

They dropped it then. 

Three glasses of sherry brought small 
gold-colored stars to Emmvlou’s green 
eyes, and four of the rum concoctions 
(with what had gone before) put Dana 
and Вагпеу on a verv fraternal and some- 
what unsteady basis. 

O ver a duck dinner in the hotel 
(Emmylou’s favorite food; Ватеу 
had gone out the opening of the 
duck season the previous weekend, but 
no luck), they went through college 
again and replayed the historic 27-27 tie 
with Notre Dame. Over stingers at 
Romanoff’s, they rewooed—and relost— 
the bit of fluff. During the Mocambo floor 
show, they refought World War II. 


It was after two when they got back 
to the hotel. 

Little lavender lines showed in Emmy- 
lou’s eyelids as she kissed Dana good 
night. “Thanks for everything, Dana. 
I think you had a wonderful time. 
Considering—” 

“Considering?” he repeated. “What?” 
“Whatever it was you were considering 
all evening.” 

C omplete exhaustion showed on Bar- 
ney’s face as thev shook hands. 
“It’s a good thing we have only 
an occasional problem in the L.A. office.” 
he said, yawning. “I can’t handle these 
drinking contests.” 

“You’ll sleep it off,” Dana told him. 
“Pick me up after breakfast.” 

Вагпеу slid under the wheel of his car 
and followed Emmylou’s convertible out 
of the hotel driveway into the night. 
Dana stood looking after them and 
letting the early-morning wind wash his 
lungs out before he turned. walked 
through the deserted hotel lobbv. up 
one flight of stairs, and down the corri- 
dor toward his room. 

A do not disturb placard was hang- 
ing from the doorknob of lanai suite 
Number Two. Apparently Delilah Dalton 
had sobered up enough to put it there 
and, Dana hoped, put herself to bed. A 
good sign, he thought, as he unlocked 
his door, opened it, reached for the 
switch. 

But the lights were already on. A man 
was sitting in a chair he’d pulled into 
the midđle of the room. A voung man. 
not more than twenty-five. Big. lean. but 
large-boned, determined-looking. 

Dana paused. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“I know the house detective.” The 
man stood up, towering over Dana. But 
aside from the fact he was an obvious 
interloper and a total stranger. there was 
no particular menace about him. When 
he extended an immense hand. the ges- 
ture was almost courteous. “I’m Dick 
Kramer, Mr. Monteagle—Luise is mv 
wife.” 

“Luise?” Dana repeated. 

“Luise Schaeffer. Hugo’s daughter. 
I’m his son-in-law. Or was.” 

“Oh”—Dana’s mind fought its wav free 
of alcohol and night clubs—“oh, yes—” 
“I wanted to see you tonight,” Kramer 
explained, “and I thought it would be 
better here instead of some more con- 
spicuous place.” 

Dana moved into the room. relaxing 
a little. “You can’t blame me for being 
somewhat startled,” he said. “But it’s all 
right, of course.” The bottle from which 
he’d taken two drinks sat on the beđside 
table. “Want a drink?” Kramer shook 
his head. 

Dana didn’t want one 


poured out more whisky, anyway—auto- 
matic and, in a way, defensive. He sat 
down on the studio couch. 

“Окау. Kramer, what is it? What do 
you want?” 

“I went with my wife and mother-in- 
law to the undertaker’s earlier tonight,” 
Kramer said. “They’d been very expert, 
Mr. Monteagle. He looked almost alive. 
But the shadow of the wound could be 
seen on his temple. His right temple.” 
He leaned forward, his eyes on Dana. 
“Му father-in-law was left-handed.” 

“Left-handed?” 

Kramer nodded. watching him. “If 
he’d shot himself, the wound would have 
been in his left temple.” 

“// he shot himself—?” Dana took 
a swallow of whisky. raw and strong. 
“What are you trving to sav. Kramer?” 

“Му father-in-law was happy in his 
life and devoted to his familv and your 
сотрапу. He never would have killed 
himself. I”—beneath his knees. Kramer’s 
hands clenched, became white-knuckled 
fists—“we think he was murdered.” 

“Murdered? Ву —whom?” 

“I don’t know. Mr. Monteagle. That’s 
why Гт here. I tried to get Вагпеу 
Spaulding on the phone after we dis- 


covered this, but the baby sitter said 
he was out with you. I thought the two 
of you should be told before I went to 
the D.A.” 

Dana put his glass on a table, stood 
up. 

“There’s something else you don’t 
know, Kramer. Something I’d hoped we 
could keep from your family. But if you 
understand business ledgers, these speak 
for themselves.” He handed the books 
to the other man. “Your father-in-law 
had been altering them. Over a period 
of years. We discovered it earlier this 
week. That’s why I flew out here from 
Chicago.” 

Kramer was studying a page intently. 
with interest but little understanding. 

“Those are his entries.” Dana indi- 
cated them. “His handwriting.” 

Kramer nodded. “Yes, his handwriting, 
all right.” 

D ana poured himself another drink, 
hardly aware of it. “Thirty thou- 
sand dollars gone. Вагпеу told 
him we’d do nothing until I got here, but 
I guess the shock of discovery, the threat 
of disgrace—” 

Kramer closed the ledgers. “Yes,” he 
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agreed slowly, “a man might kill himself 
because of something like this. But a 
left-handed man,” he repeated, “does not 
shoot himself in the right temple.” 

Kramer rose. “Г11 want those books for 
evidence.” 

“I’d like to find the answer to all these 
questions,” Dana put in, “without pub- 
licity, if possible.” 

“Bad publicity doesn’t hurt dead men. 
Just living ones.” 

“The ledgers tell you what happened, 
Kramer.” 

“No, they don’t,” Kramer said. “It’s my 
father-in-law’s handwriting. But he never 
would have stolen that топеу, Mr. Mont- 
eagle. You should know that.” 

Dana hesitated. If it went to the dis- 
trict attorney, it was out of his hands, 
and mavbe just as well. “Окау,” he said 
finally. “Good luck. We’d like to find 
out where the топеу went ourselves. 
Particularly if it didn’t go to Hugo 
Schaeffer.” 

“I have your co-operation?” 

“Of course.” 

K ramer nodded a good night and 
walked out. Dana reached for the 
■ phone. He gave the operator Bar- 
ney’s number, drained his glass while he 
was waiting for an answer. Emmylou, 
finally. Ватеу wasn’t home. 

“I lost him on the way,” she explained. 
“He called a few minutes ago from an 
all-night gas station. The fan belt broke 
in that old car of his. He should be here 
апу minute. Do you want him to phone 

Dana looked at the phone, and it 
blurred a little. What good would it do, 
having Вагпеу phone him at four in the 
morning? Or having him come back 
to the hotel? What could be settled then? 
He shouldn’t even have called, he should 
have waited. For the new perspective 
another morning would bring. 

“No,” he said. “Just tell him I wanted 
to kiss him good night again. And to pick 
me up in the morning.” 

He hung up and put the phone down 
with effort. Not only was it blurred, but 
also the stand he put it on. The room 
around liim. The walls closing in on him, 
then receding. Lights brightening, then 
fading. The whole thing starting to 

Exhaustion did this to a person, utter 
fatigue. Played tricks with touch, vision, 
balance. 

Dana undressed awkwardly, leaning 
against the couch for support, a chair, 
the desk, the closet door. Rum, liqueurs, 
Scotch highballs, bourbon . . . he’d had 
it. 

He clutched the side of the wash basin, 
rinsed his mouth out with ice water, 
stared at his reflection in the mirror. It, 
roo, was weaving. He pitched back into 
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the bedroom, lurched against the wall to 
press the light button, stumbled across 
the room, and fell across the studio couch. 

He pressed his hot face into the couch 
spread, but it reeked of cleaning fluid, 
and he turned to try and suck in air. It 
was then Dana smelled the smoke. 

That he could actually smell anvthing 
was surprising. But instead of the cool 
air he’d breathed outside the hotel, this 
was hot and dry and acrid. As the whis- 
ку had been acrid. Only it wasn’t the 
smell of whisky. It was smoke. 

He sat up, groped for the bedside 
lamp, managed to turn it on. The room 
was filling rapidly with smoke, though 
nothing appeared to be on fire. 

He looked at the transom. It was 
closed. The smoke wasn’t coming from 
the hall. But nevertheless he stumbled 
to the door, turned the knob, pulled. It 
was locked. He turned the night lock, 
pulled again. Still the door wouldn’t 
open. He must have unconsciously locked 
it from the inside with the room кеу. But 
where was the room кеу? 

The smoke was dense now, choking, 
blinding. He stumbled to the wardrobe. 
The кеу wasn’t on it. He stepped to the 
closet to search his clothes. But by then 
he could hear the crackling of fire, and 
he turned from the closet and forced his 
way out upon the veranda. 

It, too. was blanketed in sweltering 
clouds—clouds billowing out of lanai 
suite Number Two. the interior of which, 
as he pushed back the sliding screen, 
was a broiling sea of flames. 

Dana steadied himself against the rail- 
ing for an instant, rallying his thoughts 
and his strength. Delilah Dalton had been 
lving on the couch in that room. Out 
cold. Somehow he had to get to her. 

Fire, in great arms, reached out and 
enveloped him as he fought his way in. 
Singeing his hair, his eyebrows, the backs 
of his hands, his neck, his ankles. He 
retreated momentarily. But there was 
little place to retreat to. Alreađv the 
holocaust was spreading behind him, run- 
ning along the јеггу -built structure. 

His hands over his face, he tried again. 
But it was hopeless. Fingers of flame 
licked up his legs, ignited his robe. 

He coulđn’t tell if a figure was lying 
on the bed or hot. But if one was, this 
was its руге. 

He retreated again, struggling to get 
back to his own room. But by now the 
fire had devoured the w'all between and 
it, too, was a furnace, the bed ablaze. 

A siren wailed. Below him, figures 
darted across the pool area. Someone 
yelled, and he felt a deep stab in the 
small of his back as the pressurized 
stream from a water hose hit him 
squarely. 

He opened his mouth at the shock, and 
the fire around him poured into it and 


down his throat and into his lungs. His 
head was splitting open, his whole body 
broiling. 

He stumbled, caught himself against 
the flaming screen partition, groped for 
the veranda railing. But it was going, 
going, going, going . . . 

And he heard the crash almost before 
it happened, as the entire veranda of the 
01ympic Palms’s de luxe lanai suites 
collapsed with a blazing roar upon the 
cinder-covered flagstones and into the 
clover-shaped swimming pool below. 

D ma Monteagle, Jr., recovered con- 
sciousness twenty-four hours later 
in the Good Angel Hospital. But 
he was scarcely aware of anything for 
another twelve hours, except a blinding 
headache and the relentless irritation of 
the general blistering, beneath the petro- 
latum and pressure bandages. 

He was ignorant of Ватеу and Em- 
mylou’s vigil. Of the physician in at- 
tendance, and the round-the-clock nurses. 
Of Celeste’s brisk call of inquiry Friday 
afternoon (from where, nobody knew), 
and her fleet visit to the hospital Saturday 
morning. Of Sam Mayes from the D.A.’s 
office, and Captain Martin Culver from 
Homicide. 

But the law wouldn’t wait on healing 
processes. Late Saturday, the doctor gave 
his reluctant go-ahead for initial ques- 
tioning, and Ватеу ushered in the of- 
ficers as Mrs. Piggott, the afternoon 
nurse, tchtchtched her way out with 
a disapproving frown. 

“We’ll try to make it short and sweet, 
Mr. Monteagle,” Mayes assured him. He 
was rangy, relaxed, candid-looking. Dana 
felt he could like Mayes. “And if уоц 
don’t mind, Spaulding—” 

“There’s nothing to be said liere,” 
Dana protested, “that can’t be said in 
front of Mr. Spaulding.” 

“Sorry, Monteagle. Orders.” This from 
Culver. Short and crisp, not short and 
sweet. Captain Culver was tense, grim, 
ferret-eyed. 

“Orders? A rubdown?” Dana asked 
wryly, as Ватеу left and Mayes sat down 
beside the bed, Culver standing at its 
foot. 

“We just want to clear up a couple of 
things about the hotel fire,” Mayes told 
him, “and a dame by the name of De- 
lilah Dalton.” 

“I want to clear up something, too,” 
Dana said. “Did she—get out?” 

Mayes evaded an immediate answer. 
“Did you know Miss Dalton well, Mr. 
Monteagle?” 

“I didn’t know her at all.” 

“But you knew she was in her room?” 
“I thought she was in her room. She’d 
been there earlier and—” He broke off. 
It hurt to think. All of him hurt. 

“Yes,” Mayes told him, “you and she 


had liad a row about her drinking that 
afternoon. The bellboy heard it. Saw you 
there. In your robe and slippers.” 

“It wasn’t what he thought,” Dana said 
quickly. “I’d been working on the ver- 
anda of my suite. I heard her mirror 
break and—” 

“How did it break?” 

“She threw a highball glass at it. She 
was high-strung. almost neurotic. Appar- 
ently some guy had let her down. The 
mirror was the first thing she saw to 
take it out on.” 

“You weren’t the guy who let her 
dnwn?” This from Culver. 

“I’d only seen Miss Dalton once be- 
fore that afternoon. On the plane flving 
to California from Chicago. She had the 
seat beside me.” 

“You didn’t know her before then?” 
Maves asked. 

Dana shook his head. The meeting at 
the bar was unimportant and would 
sound like a pickup, or maybe even 
something else. Which it wasn’t. Not 
exactly. 

“The stewardess seems to think you 
did,” Mayes pursued. “She savs you 
were surprised when Miss Dalton caught 
that plane.” 

First the bellboy. now the stewardess! 
“Well.” Dana conceded. “we’d spoken. 
In the airport bar.” 

“And that’s all?” Culver put in. 

“Yes.” 

Both oificers sighed. “Mr. Monteagle,” 
Maves began patiently, “you say this 
woman was high-strung and neurotic. 
You say she was having man trouble. 
You don’t deny you were in her room. in 
a robe and slippers. And vet you sav 
you didn’t even know her. How can you 
ask us to believe—?” 

“I’m not asking anvthing!” Dana ех- 
ploded. “I don’t care what you choose 
to believe!” 

He had to end this cross-ques ioning, 
get these men out and Barnev back in. 
As far as he knew. Barnev hadn’t heard 
of Dick Kramer’s doubts about his 
father-in-law’s suicide. And something 
had to be done about Celeste. She’d have 
to be found, wherever she was. and told 
about this, or some of it. 

“Please—” Dana’s anger blended with 
exhaustion. “Tell me. What happened to 
her? Did she get out? Or was she— 
burned to death?” 

M ayes looked at him for a long 
moment without answering, then 
spoke. “She wasn’t burned to 
death. she was stabbed to death. The fire 
was set afterward. We don’t know how 
long afterward.” 

“Stabbed to death?” Dana repeated, 
incredulous. 

Maves nodded. “With this.” He with- 
drew something wrapped in tissue paper 


from his pocket. “We found it later in 
the liotel swimming pool.” 

Dana turned his head on the pillow 
with effort. blinked again, fastened his 
eyes on the object in Mayes’s hand. 

It was his dagger. The sentimental 
souvenir. Wi h the ivory handle and the 
treacberous blade. 

“Ever seen it before. Mr. Monteagle?” 

“Yes.” Dana swallowed. “It’s mine. I— 
I take it everv place.” 

“Into women’s bedrooms in hotels?” 
This from Culver—terse. succinct. “And 
then into swimming pools?” 

Dana closed his eyes, gritting his 
teeih. This wasn’t happening. He was 
dreaming it. He still hadn’t come to. 

“The last I knew. it was on my bedside 
tab'e. I don’t know how it got into the 
pool. If it did.” 

“It did.” Maves told him. 

“And also into Delilah Dalton.” Culver 
added. “Right between the shoulder 
blades.” 

Dana opened his eves. looking at 
Maveš beseechinglv. This must be a lie! 

Maves read his mind. “It might never 
have been discovered.” the deputv D.A. 
said, “if the fire department hadn’t been 
on its toes. Got to her body before—well. 
while she still had one.” 

He wrapped the dagger in tissue again. 
rose. “Anywav. Mr. Monteagle. we’ll de- 
fer issuing a complaint until vou’re able 
to move. Or be moved.” 

“Defer issuing a complaint?” The 
worđs were thunderstruck. 

At the foot of the bed. Culver nodded. 
“Yeah.” he said. “When a guv’s flat on 
his back. we don’t like to indict him for 
pettv crimes—like arson and murder.” 

T he last ravs of the sun latticed 
through the fire escape that ran 
down the building beyond French 
doors of the room that opened on a 
grilleđ escape landing. And as the day 
drew to a close. Barnev sat. tie looseneđ, 
elbows on his knees. head in his hands, 
while Dana told him of the officers’ shat- 
tering pronouncements. 

“One thing. I—I didn’t tell them the 
truth. That is. not all the truth. When I 
got back to the hotel Fridav morning be- 
fore the fire. Hugo’s son-in-law was wait- 
ing for me in my room.” 

Bamev’s head raised. “How’d he get 
in tliere?” 

“House đick’s passkey. He’d just come 
from the undertaker’s and was very up- 
set. Not only because his father-in-law 
was dead. But because he didn’t think it 
was suicide. He thought it was—murder.” 
“Murder?” 

“He told me Hugo was left-handed. But 
that he was shot in the right temple.” 

Barney’s eves narrowed at the sides, 
his mouth at the corners. His hands 
opened and clenched again. A furrow ran 


up his forehead. “Maybe you get ambi- 
dextrous when it comes to killing vour- 
self,” he said finallv. “Nobody else would 
have done it.” 

“I hope the Schaeffers accept that.” 

“I hope so. too. I haven’t seen them. 
The funeral was this afternoon. Emmylou 
went. but I was here.” 

“Well,” Dana sighed, “the whole Hugo 
story may come out sooner or later. But 
I hate to drag it into the rest of this 
mess. He didn’t have anything to do with 
the fire. Or Delilah Dalton. Of course,” 
he added quickly, “neither did I.” 

В агпеу didn’t reply at once, and Dana 
looked at him with mild annov- 
ance. “I said. neither did I. You 
believe that. don’t you?” 

Barnev rose, walked to the French 
doors. “I know all the story you’ve told 
me, Dana.” he said evasively, his back 
to the bed. “But somehow the police 
know a liltle more than that. What the 
stewardess heard. W'hat the bellboy saw. 
Who this Delilah Dalton was—” 

“Who was she?” 

“Dame around Chicago. Marriage a 
few years back. and a divorce. Gold Coast 
apartment. splashy clothes—but no visi- 
ble means of support. Like a lot of aging 
debutramps vou’d pick up in a bar. Start 
a conversation with on a plane. Have a 
drink with in a hotel bedroom.” 

“Barnev—” This couldn’t be happen- 
ing. either! His best friend misconstru- 
ing facts. Distorting, exaggerating. 

Вагпеу walked back to the bed. looked 
down, frank and friendly, and thought- 
ful. “Lord knows I don’t think you killeđ 
this woman, Dana. But you must realize 
it all adds up to plenty of suspicious evi- 
dence. And the first thing on the 
agenda—” 

“The first thing on the agenda,” Dana 
put in, “is to find Celeste—” 

“Celeste was here,” Barnev said. 
“Here?” 

“Outside, in the hall. This morning.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You were out cold for twenty-four 
hours,” Вагпеу reminded him. “Nobodv 
could tell you anything. And what with 
a murder or two, today’s been booked 
solid. But anywav.” he went on. “she 
called yesterday. Just told the office who 
she was and asked how you were. Then 
todav. before lunch, Emmylou and I were 
sitting out in the hall, and all of a sud- 
đen I smell a white Jag convertible pull- 
ing up at the door—” 

“Just facts. please, Вагпеу.” 

Barnev sighed. “I don’t have many, 
but white Jaguars are among ’em. Be- 
longs to her aunt in Pasadena.” 
“Lvdia?” 

Croesus-rich eccentric living out her 
fabulous days in a Crown Citv cottage 
the size of Buckingham Palace! What 
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was Celeste doing riding around Los An- 
geles in her imported sportster? What 
was Celeste doing riding around Los An- 
geles period? 

“She’s staying there,” Вагпеу said. 
“What about the children?” 

“I didn’t ask.” 

“You’re a big help.” 

“Celeste Monteagle and the Вагпеу 
Spauldings live in two different worlds, 
Dana. Don’t speak the same language.” 
“That isn’t so,” Dana countered. 

“I wish it wasn’t,” Вагпеу said. “But 
it is. Nobody’s fault. Anyway, she told 
us everything she wanted us to know. 
Which was nothing. And said she’d try 
to get by later this aftemoon. Or phone. 
I advised against that. There’s a D.A. 
tracer on all inquiries about you.” 

“A D.A. tracer?” 

“You’re practically under arrest. That’s 
why I don’t think a wife comes first. If I 
were you, I’d get a lawyer. Pronto.” 
“But that’s admitting I’m guilty.” 
“Guilty or not, you need a lawyer.” 

O h, how it hurt to move! Even his 
| hand, turning it. Even his mouth, 
as his lower lip sagged weakly. 
“Well,” Dana said at last, “who do you 
suggest?” 

“I’ve been thinking,” Вагпеу told him. 
“Graber and Doane handle the firm, of 
course. But they’re not criminal lawyers. 
Giesler’s the big shot out here, but he’s 
in Europe. I have an uncle, Adam Bar- 
lowe, in practice for himself, and a 
smooth operator. But he’s a little guy.” 

“What’s the matter with that?” In Eu- 
rope or not, Giesler’s name meant head- 
lines. That was the last thing Dana 
wanted. “Trot out Adam Barlowe.” 

Вагпеу scratched his ear as Miss Pig- 
gott re-entered with a resolute look, a 
thermometer, and supper. “Well, we 
could start with him. He can tell you 
about procedure, and—” 

Miss Piggott stopped him. “I can tell 
you about procedure,” she said, popping 
the thermometer into Dana’s mouth. “You 
proceed to get out. Scram. Dust off. I 
have a patient here who’s fading in the 
stretch.” 

“Just leaving,” Вагпеу assured her. 
“Г11 line up Barlowe,” he told Dana, “and 
be back first thing in the morning.” 

He dusted off, and the nurse withdrew 
the thermometer, tchtchtching. 

“Мегсигу rising?” Dana asked, actu- 
ally relieved Вагпеу was gone. He 
couldn’t take much more of anything 
right now. And he wanted to phone Ce- 
leste. D.A. tracer, or no. 

She shook the thermometer down. “We 
may be in for a hot spell, unless уои get 
a chance to cool off a little.” 

“Nothing quite so chilling as a murder 
indictment.” 

“I heard about that,” she conceded. 


She uncovered supper dishes, held a 
spoon to his lips. “Here, take a sip of 
this nice glue soup and stop worrying. 
She probably had it comin’ to her.” 

“I don’t want апу soup. I want to 
make a phone call.” 

She shook her head. “No phone calls. 
Orders.” 

“For a man not to talk to his wife?” 

“For уои not to talk to anybody.” 

“She was here this morning,” Dana 
argued. “I didn’t see her. And it’s very 
important to me, Miss—Miss—” 

“Miss Piggott,” she furnished. 

“If it was Mrs. Piggott,” Dana advised 
her, “you’d be somebody’s wife.” 

She lifted a lid. “Well, a sea-gull leg!” 

“Somebody who might want to talk to 
уои, too,” he pressed. “Who needed уои, 
Miss Piggott. Please—” He turned on the 
charm. “I have to talk to her.” 

She wavered, studied him thoughtfully. 
“Well,” she said at last, “I don’t think 
talking to уоиг wife’ll kill уои. What’s 
the number?” 

He told her. Pasadena. Listed under 
the H’s. Hurrell. Miss Lydia . . . 

The masculine voice was impersonal 
and obsequious as the nurse handed him 
the phone when it was answered, discreet- 
ly left the room. “Hurrell residence.” 

Dana knew these voices, $350 a month. 
Just to handle the staff, of course. “I 
want to speak to Mrs. Monteagle,” he 
said flatly. 

“Who’s calling, please?” 

“Mr. Monteagle.” 

“Oh.” The voice was hesitant, thought- 
ful, evasive. “Just a minute, sir . . .” 

Why did it always have to be this way? 
In his office. On her massage table. Al- 
ways an initial irritation. Even before 
they started talking on the phone. Or 
maybe that was the reason; all their re- 
lationships consisted of these days, it 
seemed, was talking over telephones. 

“Hello? Dana—?” 

I f you’ve ever loved a woman, there’s 
something the sound of her, after 
time between, will always do to уои. 
And though it hadn’t been long since 
Dana had spoken to Celeste, now it sud- 
denly seemed forever. 

“I’m sorry to bother уои,” he said, 
“but I’ve been worried to death. Packing 
up, taking the kids, just vanishing—” 

“I haven’t just vanished, Dana.” 

“I called home Thursday night. Albert 
told me—” 

“There are some things Albert needn’t 
know.” Oh, this was Celeste, all right! 
“When I told the doctor I was going to 
Europe,” she went on, “he said a few 
months in California would be a lot bet- 
ter for the children’s asthma. Appealed 
to my maternal instinct. So out we flew, 
while I still had one.” 

“Why didn’t уои let me know?” 


“It was so sudden. I—called as soon 
as I arrived. And found out where уои 
were.” 

“Very thoughtful, Celeste.” 

“Dana,” she began, “if the only reason 
уои phoned me was—” 

“I phoned уои because I need уои, 
Celeste,” he interrupted. 

She hesitated. When she spoke. her 
voice was very low. “Say that again.” 
“Again? Why?” 

“You’ve never said it before, Dana. 
And уои say it very nicely.” 

Dana’s eyes blinked. “Celeste—” 

“I know,” she said gently. 

A if she did know. What was in his 
mind. And in his body now. As 
if this sudden need for her could 
саггу through cables and coils, receivers 
and sound boxes, from the hospital bed- 
room to the telephone cubicle. 

“You’ll come?” he asked. “Tonight?” 
“No, Dana. It’s late. You need уоиг 
rest. The doctor told me the less excite- 
ment уои have, the quicker you’ll get 
out. That’s all that matters now.” 

She was right, of course, completely 
logical. But he didn’t want logic. He 
wanted—yes, he wanted Celeste. As his 
wife and as a woman. His imagination 
ran wanton and riot for a moment. 
“Dana—?” 

“What?” he asked finally. 

“I’m going to hang up now.” 

“No.” 

“I have to. I’ll see уои tomorrow.” 
“No, Celeste—!” 

But she did. In a den or library in 
Pasadena. Even as she slipped teasingly 
out of his arms. In their bed at home. 
“Well, that was interesting.” 

Dana looked around from the phone to 
the figure of his doctor, lounging against 
the dresser, a slightly accusing smile on 
his face. 

“I—I was just talking to my wife,” 
Dana stammered, aware of blood tale- 
telling up his neck. 

“I should hope so. But I left orders—” 
“I broke ’em,” Dana said. “You can 
take away my candy.” 

The doctor shrugged, turned to Dana’s 
charts. “Actually,” he said, “I was think- 
ing of giving уои a little. Glucose injec- 
tion. You lost a lot of plasma, and with 
the heavy dose of barbiturate уои took—” 
“Barbiturate? You mean sleeping 
pills? I’ve never taken one in my life.” 

The doctor glanced at him quizzically. 
“Sometimes symptoms lie, Mr. Mont- 
eagle. But not all уоиг symptoms. Pul- 
топагу edema, cyanosis, increased 
reflexes.” 

“I ought to know when I take a pill.” 
“It’s available in liquid form.” The 
doctor glanced at his watch. “Гт due in 
surgery. Good night.” 

He was gone as abruptly as he’d come, 


leaving Dana leaning back against his 
pillows. bewildered. as Miss Piggott ap- 
peared with fresh linen to remake his 
bed, rolling him gently first on orie side, 
tlien the other, slipping the sheet under 
him. 

“What did he mean, barbiturate?” 
Dana asked. “Said Fd had an overdose.’ 

“You did. You’d have pulled a Rip 
van Winkle on us if some smoke liadn’t 
gotten up vour nose.” 

“I didn’t take anything. That is. not— 
voluntarilv.” 

“Not voluntarily? What do уои mean?” 

“Could someone have spiked some- 
thing I drank?” 

“I guess so.” 

“How mucli would kill a man?” 

“That depends on the man.” She 
pinned the night switch to the spread. 
“Big guv like you. fifty grains at least. 
But it doesn’t take that much for the 
large economy-size coma you were in 
when thev delivered you.” 

“Is it hard to get fifty grains?” 

“Not if a scratch artist gets hold of a 
prescription blank.” 

“Scratch artist?” 

She nodded. “I guess if you have mur- 
der in mind. a little forgery’s incidental.” 
She raised his head with one hand to a 
glass she held in the other. “I understand 
tomorrow’s visitors’ day, so moisten the 
ivories. pull in your flappers, turn ofl 
the headlights. and get yourself a case of 
shut -еуе, Mr. Monteagle. And stop think- 
ing about violent death. It ain’t healthv.” 

He swallowed the water, put his arms 
under the covers, closed his eves. But he 
didn’t get himself much of a case of shut- 
еуе, because he couldn’t stop thinking 
about violent death. 

Barbiturate? Liquid form? What had 
he had to drink that night? The night? 

Rum grogs at the hotel, stingers at 
Romanoff’s. Surely no drugs in those. 
Scotch later at a Sunset Strip night spot, 
'and then a couple of shots of bourbon 
out of the bottle he’d brought from Chi- 
cago. He’d had one drink out of the same 
bottle that afternoon. Which hadn’t put 
him to sleep, surely. And nobody had 
been in the room afterward. 

Nobody except a lean, solemn-looking 
young giant who had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the house detective, 
whose father-in-law might have been mur- 
dered for hidden monev, and whose 
wife’s name began with “L” . . . 

T he next day was visitors’ dav, all 
right. It began right after breakfast, 
when Вагпеу arrived with Adam 
Barlowe, a small, quiet man with light- 
blue eyes, a professional кеу on the chain 
across his chest, good hands, highly pol- 
ished black shoes. Not average exactly, 
but—yes, average. In the nicest sense. 
Dana liked the attorney on sight. 


“Well,” Вагпеу said, “what’s the top 
news storv of this morning?” 

“Poison,” Dana said flatly. “The doctor 
says I was slipped a load of barbital 
early Friday. Before the fire.” 

Once again the furrow between Bar- 
ney’s eves, the narrowing of the generous 
mouth. “How?” 

“In something I drank. In mv room. 
probablv. I had a bottle. Could’ve been 
laced with the stuff.” 

“Who by?” 

“The guy who sat there and watched 
me drink it.” 

“That’s—fantastic.” 

“Agreed. But I had a couple of drinks 
while he was in the room and one after 
he left. Not enough to kill me. Just 
enough so I might have fallen into such 
a sound sleep. a raging fire could have 
killed me instead.” 

Вагпеу half shuddered. “Now what—?” 

Adam Barlowe, perched on the edge of 
the chair beside the bed, and nervouslv 
tapping the brief case on his lap. an- 
swered this himself. “Now that you have 
a lawyer, Mr. Monteagle, I think you 
should tell him—tell me, that is—the 
whole story. From the beginning.” 

“Окау,” Dana sighed. “But last time 
around. For anybody. A week ago to- 


morrow, I walked into my office in Chi- 
cago and on my desk, along with the rest 
of the mail.. .” 

F unny how things started falling into 
place when it was presented in full. 
How it had a definite beginning (the 
first letter), gathered momentum (the 
call from Вагпеу. his flight west). built 
to the climaxes (Delilah’s death). 

“So that’s the saga, Mr. Barlowe.” he 
finished weakly, almost an hour later. 
“This Kramer, know much about him?” 
“Only what I told you. On the police 
force, traffic detail, I think. Seems 
devoted to his family.” 

“And Miss Dalton? You’re sure vou’d 
never seen her before?” 

“Positive. You couldn’t forget Delilah 
Dalton, could you, Вагпеу?” 

Вагпеу had stood for the whole time, 
looking out at the view. He turned now, 
almost with a start. “Me? I don’t know, 
Dana. I never saw her, remember?” 

“Could Kramer have known her?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“I —I suppose so,” Dana saiđ. “I 
liadn’t thought of that.” 

Barlowe nodded. “Mavbe there was a 
relationship there. Mavbe—” 

But the morning nurse came in from 
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the hall at that point, and the lawyer 
left the sentence in mid-air. 

“The district attorney’s downstairs,” 
she said. “He wants to come up.” 

“Ву all means have him do so,” Bar- 
lowe told her. “We’ll get going—” 

“No,” Dana protested. 

“Гт familiar with Herb Gage’s re- 
actions, Mr. Monteagle,” Barlowe told 
him. “He doesn’t anticipate finding me 
here, or he wouldn’t have chosen this 
hour. And it could—disturb him. We 
must approach this cautiously, keeping 
in mind the personalities of our adver- 
saries. Also”—he looked around—“we 
should leave without his seeing us.” 

Вагпеу indicated the balcony. 

Barlowe shook his head. “The eleva- 
tor’s around the corridor. And didn’t I 
notice an emergency stairway right next 
door?” He addressed Dana again. “Re- 
member, Mr. Monteagle, anvthing you 
say can be used against you.” 

Dana couldn’t resist a smile at the 
warning. 

“We must proceed with great care,” 
Barlowe continued. “Particularly if they 
issue a complaint.” 

The smile vanished. “How can they 
issue a complaint?” Dana demanded. 
“And for what?” 

The little man paused by the bed. “If 
there’s nothing to suspect Kramer of, 
except his desire to tell you he thought 
his father-in-law didn’t commit suicide, 
it could be for first-degree murder, Mr. 
Monteagle.” 

H e left then, scarcely giving Dana 
time to react before there was a 
tap on the door. And then District 
Attorney. Gage—big, shuffling, unkempt, 
with the brightest eyes Dana had ever 
seen and ears that even looked sharp— 
was ambling into the hospital room, up 
to the bed. extending a hamlike hand. 
“Monteagle?” 

“Monteagle,” Dana conceded. 

“Гт Herb Gage.” A tvvist of the mas- 
sive head indicated Maves and Culver. 
“You’ve met the boys.” 

Dana nodded. 

Gage straddled a chair. Maves leaned 
against the dresser. Culver resumed his 
place at the foot of the bed. 

“Have you got a lawyer?” 

“Working on it.” That wasn’t saying 
much. That couldn’t be used against him. 

“Good idea.” One big hand reached 
into a pocket. and Dana’s dagger, sharp 
and shining, rested in the square palm. 
“This is vours?” 

“Yes, it’s mine.” Dana said shortly. 
“Sort of a souvenir. Good-luck charm.” 
“Real lucky. Where’d it come from?” 
This would sound childish. He and 
Barnev exchanging keepsakes. The dag- 
ger. The rabbit’s-foot talisman. “I—I’ve 
had it forever,” he said elusively. 
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The eyes pin-pointed Dana. “Апу idea 
how it got into the 01ympic Palms 
swimming pool?” 

“None.” 

“It fell in,” Culver interjected. “When 
the veranda collapsed. And you with it.” 

“I didn’t have it then!” Dana barked. 
“Can’t I get that through your thick 
skull?” 

“Окау, Monteagle.” A swift glance 
told Culver to lay off, as the D.A. pock- 
eted the dagger again. “How тапу peo- 
ple know your wife’s staying in 
Pasadena?” 

This stopped Dana cold. Then he re- 
membered the tracer on his phone. “Му 
wife? Let’s keep her out of this.” 

“I’d like to,” Gage assured him. “But 
we have one dead doll on our hands 
already.” 

“Dead? You think someone would—?” 

“I think plenty. Does Вагпеу Spauld- 
ing know where she is?” 

The man was all-covering, four- 
dimensional! “Yes,” Dana said finally. 

“The Schaeffer family?” 

* gain he was nailed. How could the 
f\ D.A. know about the Schaeffers. 
11. How could he tie them into it? 
His eyes gave away his bewilderment. 

“We’re investigating a suicide, Mont- 
eagle”—Dana had forgotten that—“and 
we found a set of books in your hotel 
room. We know Schaeffer worked for 
your сотрапу.” 

“Did you find anvthing else in ту 
room?” Dana asked quickly, to save 
face for old Hugo, at least for the 
moment. “Like a bottle of whisky? 
Spiked with barbital?” 

The D.A.’s expression altered, his eyes 
reflecting caution, curiosity. “It—was?” 

“So the doctor says.” 

“And you drank some of it?” 

“All that was drunk.” 

“Who slugged it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well,” Gage itemized casuallv. 
“Kramer had been in the room, of 

The man was a mile ahead of him! 

“And maybe a maid or bellboy,” the 
D.A. mused. “Probably there were other 
kevs out. too. Duplicates.” He sighed. 
“But this could have caused trouble. 
Poisoning our star witness.” He left the 
subject of the barbital in Mayes’s note- 
book. “Know when vou’re getting out, 
Monteagle?” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“We have a coroner’s jury coming up 
on the Dalton doll. Need some testimony. 
It’s hard to get in a hospital room.” 

“Му heart bleeds.” 

“It’s ту job,” Gage said patiently. 
“The newspapers are yapping at ту 
heels. and the hotel’s insurance сотрапу 
is on ту neck. I can’t stall much longer. 


I’ll have to take some action.” He rose. 
“Anyway, you know where I am. If you 
have something to tell me you haven’t 
already told me—” 

“Like what?” 

“Like who wrote the interesting little 
note we found in your hotel table. Slight- 
ly scorched, but we put it together.” 

“I don’t know who wrote that note,” 
Dana muttered dully. 

He couldn’t take it апу more. He was 
tired, tired, tired. His bandages tugged 
at his seared flesh when he moved be- 
neath the cover. His head throbbed 
again. His eyes stung when he closed 
them, swam when he opened them. 

“Well”—the D.A. stepped to the 
door—“it really doesn’t matter right 
now. Get some rest. We’ll talk later.” 

He went out, Mayes following, but 
Culver pausing by the bed to look down 
at him. “Sure, Monteagle. We’ll talk. 
When you decide to play ball—” 

“Ball?” Dana summoned what strength 
was left to stand his ground. “You’re 
talking to a rookie, Captain. Too green 
for this game.” 

“Rookies catch on,” the officer told 
him, “but sometimes it takes a little 
coaching.” 

He walked out, too. Leaving Dana 
simmering behind him. But not from his 
burns and blisters, from anger and 
frustration and more anger. 

Play ball with the authorities, was it? 
Cop a plea was another way of putting it. 

And if he wouldn’t? 

“Sometimes it takes a little coaching,” 
the man with the big shiny badge had 
said. Like a blackjack against the back 
of the neck, maybe. Or the water treat- 
ment. The squeeze. the sweat cure. 

Well, maybe he was new talent. But 
they weren’t going to beat a confession 
out of Dana Monteagle. That was for 


T he day wore on. Lunch arrived. And 
while he was eating and the noon 
whistles were blowing the October 
morning away outside, Celeste material- 
ized in one of the splashiest entrances of 
the season, making her chic way down 
the wide corridor, stepping into the room 
just as he took a bite of rhubarb. So that 
his mouth dropped open slightly, and 
some of the red juice dribbled down his 
chin. 

“Celeste—” 

“Hello, darling.” She brushed his hot 
cheek with her cool one. “You’re looking 
chipper.” 

“Never felt better,” he said. “All ready 
for the class picture.” 

She surveyed the room, stepped to the 
French đoors, looked out at the view. 
“Amazing about California vveather,” 
she said. “Three days, and the children’s 
asthma is infinitely better.” 


Не nodded, and the hair on the back 
of his neck stuck to his bandages and 
ripped away. “It’s a very healthy 
climate.” 

S he turned, and Dana noticed some- 
thing strange about his wife. Or 
certainly something unusual—for 
Celeste. In the sunshine that poured in 
through the open doors, he saw for the 
first time tiny crow’s-feet at the corners 
of her eyes, hollows beneath her cheek- 
bones, tendons in her slim neck. 

“Was the party fun?” he asked at last, 
after the awkward silence when he saw 
her as she really was. Tired. Lips blood- 
less under their rouge. and fingers jitter- 
ing ever so slightly as they toyed with 
a cigarette holder. 

“Party?” 

“In Pasadena. Last night.” 

“It wasn’t a partv. Just Officer Kramer 
from the traffic detail. I think you know 
him.” 

“ Kramer ?” 

“He wanted to show me—this.” She 
opened her large bag and withdrew a 
small black bankbook. “Hugo’s. He had 
a special checking account in a brancli 
bank two blocks from his home, which 
nobody knew about.” 

“How did Kramer know about it?” 
“Guessed. If Hugo had taken that 
топеу from the firm. it had to be some- 
place. Why not a bank? His father-in- 
law was thorough and meticulous. but 
not particularly imaginative. From there, 
it just took some telephoning.” 

She opened the book. “Sums were 
deposited regularly to this account. 
Dana. Мопеу withdrawn equally regu- 
larly in checks made out to cash. No- 
body knows where they went. But Mr. 
Kramer saw the initial deposit cards and 
the canceled checks, and he says they’ve 
got Hugo’s signature.” 

“Of course, he’d say that.” 

She slipped the book back into her 
bag. produced a piece of paper. “Then 
there’s this. A duplicate receipt for a 
pair of Colt double-action revolvers. Sold 
by the Rodeo Coin Сотрапу. Also made 
out to Hugo Schaeffer.” 

“You mean, it was his gun?” 

“He bought two of them. A week 
before he died.” 

“With a permit?” Legal records 
wouldn’t lie. 

“You don’t need a permit in Los An- 
geles, just a sales registration. Thev 
didn’t even have that. It isn’t a regular 
gun shop, and they sold the revolvers 
as antiques. But they were shootable. 
At least, one was. We don’t know what 
happened to the other.” 

“We?” 

“Aunt Lydia knew about the place. 
She collects guns, you know. Quite a 
shot. When Mr. Kramer told us about 


the one they found on Hugo's lap. she 
remembered seeing two like it at this 
shop. I—that is, Mr. Kramer and I— 
went there this morning.” 

“This was the same Hugo Schaeffer, 
too? Did you describe him to the clerk?” 

“The shop’s changed hands in the last 
week. But it’s his signature.” 

“You mean, Kramer says so.” 

“Yes.” 

“Celeste,” he began slowly, “Dick 
Kramer’s involved in all the trouble Гт 
in. Гт not sure how. but he is. He had 
a chance to poison the whisky I drank 
the night—the night Delilah Dalton was 
killed. You know about her, don’t you?” 

“Yes. I know about her.” 

“You found the letters under ту desk 
blotter?” 

“Гт sure she wrote them.” 

“Гт sure she wrote them, too.” Celeste 
agreed. “Or some of them. The same 
stationerv’s been found in her hotel 
room. And a bottle of white ink in the 
desk. Or what was left of one—it had 
exploded in the heat.” She leaned for- 
ward. “But Гт not sure she wrote them 
to уои, Dana. And Гт not sure it’s 
Hugo’s handwriting on the firm’s books. 
Or his signature on the private account 
and the receipt for the guns.” 

“Not even when Kramer says so?” 

She rose. “I don’t think you know 
much about graphologv, Dana. I didn't. 
either. until this morning. The writer—” 
She broke off. 

“Go on.” 

“Well.” she continued slowly, “some- 
bodv could acquaint him- or her-seU 
with Delilah Dalton’s handwriting so 
thoroughlv as to be able to reproduce it 
without a flaw. And do the same with 
Hugo’s. Then alter books and duplicate 
signatures.” 

“And just who might this—character 
be?” 

“It might be апу of several people.” 
she said, “including—” 

A tap on the door cut the sentence 
short, and Barnev stepped in. In a bright 
plaid outing shirt. With a portable radio 
in one hand and a surprised smile when 
he saw Celeste. 

“Well. if it isn’t the little woman!” 
His eves ran down her figure. “Not too 
little. of course. About the right frying 
size.” 

That would do it. Dana knew. Barnev’s 
humor—which she wouldn’t think was 
funny. He had to admit it. they didn’t 
speak the same language. 

“Hello, Вагпеу,” Celeste said. Like 
that. 

Barnev turned toward the bed. “Now 
do you believe she’s in town?” 

“Now I believe it,” Dana told him. 

Ватеу deposited the radio on the bed- 
siđe table. “Thought vou’d like this ether 


box. Keep up on world affairs, as long as 
you’re just lying around. And,” he con- 
tinued pointedly, “as long as you’re just 
lying around—” 

“Yes?” In some ways, Вагпеу was as 
transparent as glass. 

“Well,” Вагпеу said, “they called from 
the club this morning. Said the sky was 
black with ducks. I know it тау seem 
fun-loving at a time like this. but—” 

Dana laughed, the first laugh he’d had 
for a long time. Fun-loving? Mavbe. But 
so like Вагпеу. “You don’t have a choice, 
son,” he said. “You have to go duck 
hunting.” He winked at Celeste. “Poor 
boy hasn’t been since last weekend.” 

“Last weekend?” Celeste repeated. 
“Where do you go. Barnev?” 

“Up in the San Joaquin Vallev,” Bar- 
пеу said. “Not very far, so if anything 
happens—” 

Barney’s face was flushing. Obviously 
he was sorry he’d brought it up, witli 
Celeste there. 

“Nothing's going to happen,” Dana 
assured him, “now that Гт surrounded 
by wives and lawyers. So hop on your 
shotgun—” 

Barnev glanced at Celeste. “You’ll 
keep your еуе on him?” 

“П1 try.” 

“Go on. Get out of here!” 

Dana made a gesture as if to throw a 
pillow at him. and Barnev ducked, high- 
signed a good-by, hurried out. 

“Тхоог he said. “All this has 

I—^been as hard on him and Emmylou 
-I- as it has on me.” 

‘Тт sure.” Celeste’s voice was cool. 
“But what did you mean. Dana? Sur- 
rounded by wives and lawyers? Have 
you an attorney?” 

“Barney’s uncle. Sharp little guv.” 

“Don’t you think you need expert 
counsel?” 

“Why can’t Barney’s uncle be expert 
counsel? Just because you don’t like the 
Spauldings—” 

“I’ve never said that. Dana.” 

“You haven’t needed to say it. But 
getting back to the subject, how did Dick 
Kramer know you were in Pasadena?” 

“I told him. At Hugo’s funeral.” 

“You went to the funeral?” 

“Of course. I sat with the family.” 

She would have. Why couldn’t she 
have staved out of it all? Gone to Europe. 
Left the kids with their asthma and 
Grace and Albert. 

“And then invited them to Pasadena 
afterward?” he asked bitingly. 

“We went to the hospital first. Luise 
Kramer’s babv was born three hours 
later. A little bov. They named him 
Hugo. after his—” 

“I don’t care wliat they named him.” 

She stepped toward him. 

“And,” he continued, “it's very nice of 
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you to take all this sudden interest—” 

She hesitated. 

“—but I think you’re way off the 
beam,” he finished. 

She stepped back. “You do?” 

“I do. If Kramer believes all this, why 
doesn’t he take it to the D.A.? I can 
answer that. Because the district attorney 
has his еуе on Kramer. He was here this 
morning. Wanted to know if Kramer 
knew where you were staying. Said he 
didn’t want another dead woman on his 
hands. Well, now Kramer does know 
where you’re staying. Because you butted 
in on something that really isn’t апу of 
your business.” 

“Dana,” she began, “last night you 
said—” 

“Last night I needed you,” he inter- 
rupted. “Wanted you. Now I find that 
even while I was asking you to come to 
me, you and a man who could have 
poisoned me—” 

“I don’t think Kramer poisoned you.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” 

The hazel eyes narrowed. The lovely 
mouth became a tense line. “Maybe 
you’re right,” she agreed. “But I do 
know one thing. A person isn’t plunged 
into a chain of events like this with it 
all being accidental.” 

He started to speak, but she shook her 
head. 

“You have two children, Dana. For 
their sake—and yours—be careful. be 
terribly careful, from here on in. Or they 
may end up with no father at all. Not 
even one in a hospital!” 

She grabbed her bag off the chair and 
rushed out with a sob. 

“Celeste! ” 

But she was gone. 

T he view from the fire-escape landing 
was a disappointment to Dana, 
when Miss Piggott moved him out in 
a wheel chair and he finally looked at the 
row of palm trees topping the Palisades 
and the mid-afternoon sunshine espal- 
iered on square office buildings. 

She left, Dana filling his lungs with 
fresh air as a commercial came on and 
was followed by a newscaster fresh from 
the local news scene. D.A.’s office. Late 
bulletin. Dana turned his head abruptly, 
stared at the radio. 

“A break in the Delilah Dalton mur- 
der case and the firing of the de luxe 
Olvmpic Palms Hotel early Friday morn- 
ing,” the commentator was saying, “is 
expected momentarily by the district 
attorney’s office.” 

Dana clutched the arms of his chair. 
“Although it has not been officiallv 
announced, it was known the police had 
under surveillance a guest in the hotel. 
a man of prominence, who was injured 
in the blaze.” 


Man of prominence? Hmmmm. Nice. 

“However,” the broadcast continued, 
“attention has now shifted to one John 
Ramos, a parole violator with a record 
in Louisiana and Missouri, who was a 
bellboy at the hotel at the time of the 
double crime. I repeat—” 

ana turned the radio off abruptly. 
He didn’t need it repeated. 

One John Ramos— 

Latin. As the young, dark-haired 
waiter who’d brought the ice to lanai 
suite Number Two had been. 

He stroked his bristled chin thought- 
fully. Well, one John Ramos might have 
killed Delilah Dalton. Set fire to the 
hotel. If he had a record of other offenses, 
this was possible. Even probable. And it 
covered the major points, arson and 
murder. 

But had one John Ramos written him 
letters soaked in Black Lilac perfume? 
Absconded with the firm’s funds? Bought 
a pair of Colt revolvers in a coin shop 
and shot an old man in the temple at 
Zuma Beach? Then forged prescription 
blanks and liberally doused a bottle of 
bourbon with barbital? 

How varied could John Ramos’ talents 
be? How assorted— 

He stopped abruptly as, right then. he 
saw the girl. The tall, slim girl with the 
familiar look. And he leaned forward, 
peering down through the grilling at— 
yes! It was her! Emmylou Spaulding! 
Glancing around the courtvard and then 
starting up the fire escape. Only to stop 
abruptlv—startled and out of breath— 
when she reached the first landing, 
where Dana sat in the wheel chair. 

“Dana!” She paused, breathing 
quickly. 

“Hello, Emmy. Why the carriage 
entrance?” 

“A neighbor’s sitting with the kids,” 
she explained, “and I’ve been out clean- 
ing up the beach shack. I had to come to 
town for some things, and got this sudden 
idea. But I look so terrible that—well. 
the back way just seemed the simplest.” 

“You don’t look terrible,” Dana cor- 
rected, “you look swell. At least. to me. 
You’re my coming-out party. Or haven’t 
yeu heard? I’m not a murderer. after 
all.” He pointed to the radio. “They’ve 
arrested a bellboy.” 

He saw relief flood her face. “That’s 
wonderful. Dana!” It ivas; so wonderful 
her chin quivered a little and she wiped 
away a sudden tear. “But then my idea 
isn’t such a good one—” 

“Your idea is absolutelv perfect. You 
can use my fire escape апу time.” 

“That was only part of the idea.” she 
explained. “It’s such a nice day. particu- 
larly down at the beach. that I—tvell, 
had this foolish notion of sneaking you 
out there. buving you a homemade 


lemonade and a look at the ocean. and 
bringing you back before апуопе could 
say Dana Monteagle, Jr. Of course, 

Foolish notion? It was a stroke of 
genius! “I’d rather ride up to the beach 
shack with you than anvthing else in 
the world, Emmylou.” 

“Celeste will be calling,” she pro- 
tested. “Probably the D.A.—” 

“They can call back.” 

She laughed. A slightly nervous laugh. 
Laugh of a kid planning some prank. “It 
isn’t practical when I think about it.” 

“Don’t think about it. Let’s just do it!" 

“All right,” she said suddenly. “I’ll 
wait in the car.” 

She hurried down the fire escape, and 
he went back into the room and slipped 
into a robe Вагпеу had lent him, and 
pocketed cigarettes and a handkerchief. 

There was a pencil on the dresser. and 
a laundry list Miss Piggott had been 
preparing, and he hesitated. When she 
-came back and found him gone, she’d be 
alarmed. Maybe get into trouble. The 
least he could do was leave a note. 

He took the pencil. Don’t worry, he 
wrote. ГИ be back. D.M. 

Then as quickly as he could. but 
somewhat unsteadily—he was weak and 
very shaky—he started down the fire 
escape to the little car at the edge of the 
courtyard below. 

S eal Rock Beach. an hour northwest 
of metropolitan Los Angeles, is an 
unimpressive community, about a 
mile long and a pebble’s throw wide. 

It has a small bar-cafe-grocery, a sher- 
iff’s office, one or two motels, and the 
inevitable chain of weather-beaten shacks 
native to such communities. 

When Dana had first seen Вагпеу and 
Emmvlou’s place, “Loose Ends.” he’d 
said it should have been called “The 
End.” It had been a lone room. pro- 
tected from the sea and the sun and the 
wind by a sagging porch, from the high- 
way by the dilapidated fence and a row 
of broken windows, and from the neigh- 
bors’ eyes only by their conscience. 

But in the years between. a bedroom 
alcove had been added. and a little 
kitchenette, also plumbing and electric- 
ity. It had been painted a gav yellow by 
Вагпеу, and the inside showed Emmv- 
lou’s creative touch—fish-net drapes. 
bright slip covers. seascape prints. Not 
that it was апу doge’s palace yet. But it 
wasn’t four walls of a hospital room. 
either. 

When Emmylou’s car. with its contra- 
band cargo, pulled up beside it that 
afternoon, Emmylou turned to look at 
Dana before she got out. 

“How’re you doing?” 

“I’m fine,” he said. 

“Up to a surprise?” 
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“Another? The day’s full of ’em.” 
“This wasn’t just ту foolish notion, 
Dana. And it wasn’t as sudden as it 
seemed. Definitely premeditated. Ву me 
—and Вагпеу. If you turn and look at 
the door ...” 

H e turned and looked, and there was 
Вагпеу, beer can in hand, big grin 
on his face, stepping out of the 
cottage as if on cue and approaching 
the car in his duck-hunting clothes. 

“Well,” Dana exclaimed, “what a 
short shoot!” 

“That’s coming up,” Вагпеу said. “I 
stopped here to say good-by to Emmylou, 
and it was such a swell afternoon, I 
thought it should include you.” He indi- 
cated the cottage to Dana. “Won’t you 
step into the parlor?” 

Emmylou laughed again. Dana had 
never heard her laugh so much. Of 
course, it was an afternoon for laughter 
(except for bellbovs). “Said the spider 
to the—” 

The horn of a passing truck swatted 
the fly. 

“Yery deluxury!” Dana surveyed the 
main room. Barnev at his side, as Emmy- 
lou slipped into the kitchenette to un- 
load her supplies. “Even nicer than 
when I first saw it.” 

“Yeah,” Вагпеу agreed, “nothing like 
a floor, walls, and a roof to give a room 
a finished look. What’ll it be? Can you 
handle a beer?” 

“Lemonade is about my speed.” 
“Coming right up.” 

Вагпеу followed Emmylou into the 
kitchenette, and Dana stepped out on the 
porch and sank into a canvas chair. 

This was more like it. 

Almost directly below on the beach, a 
big man in a woven palm-frond hat was 
surf fishing. A woman was painting 
hollyhocks on the garbage can next door. 
Dana had to look twice, but that’s what 
they were. A swarm of sea gulls landed 
on the roof. then pulled away with a 
sudden shrill scream, almost a woman’s 
scream, before thev were gone on the 
wind. A bov rolling an old tire along the 
sand ran it into one of the pilings below 
with a dull thud. Dana leaned over the 
rail, but the boy was gone on the wind, 
too. A mere speck already, racing along 
the distant beach. 

Yes, very much more like it! 

Вагпеу came out with a big glass of 
lemonade, gave it to Dana, and sat on the 
floor by Dana’s chair, beer can in hand. 

“Emmylou tell you the news?” Dana 
asked. after swallowing half the lemon- 
ade in one thirsty gulp. 

“No,” Вагпеу said. “She went to fix 
her face.” 

“They squeezed a confession out of 
the bellboy.” 

“Who squeezed—?” 


“D.A. And his bloodhounds.” He took 
another swallow. “The kid apparently 
stabbed Dalton with tlie dagger. And 
then set fire to the joint.” 

“Who told you this?” 

“The radio vou brought me. Why?” 

“I thought maybe Celeste—” 

“No,” Dana said, “but she told me a 
couple of other interesting things. That 
Dick Kramer found an unknown bank 
account of Hugo’s. Also found the place 
he bought the gun. Or guns. He bought 
a pair—” 

“How would she know this?” 

“You walked in just when I asked her 
that, Barnev—and spoiled the whole 
story.” He finished the lemonade. “After 
you left. we had a fight—” 

“About me?” 

“No.” 

Вагпеу killed his beer. “She hates me, 
Dana.” Funnv how he could say some- 
thing that strong so quietly. Dana had 
always admired Barnev’s hold on him- 
self. Now he wished he liadn’t brought 
up Celeste at all. 

“She doesn’t,” he said quickly. 

“Did you see the way she looked at me 


today?” Вагпеу pursued. “As if I’d come 
in through a hole in a screen.” 

“Or winged away in a flight of mal- 
lards.” Dana smiled. “She just thought 
you were being a little—frisky.” 

“No.” Вагпеу rose. “That isn’t what 
she thought at all. Dana.” He indicated 
the empty glass. “More lemonade?” 

“What about Emmylou?” 

“She’ll be out in a minute. You know 
women—” 

“Окау,” Dana said. “I’d like more.” 

Вагпеу took the glass inside, and Dana 
leaned back in the chair, studying clouđ 
formations thoughtfully. W'as it what 
Celeste had thought? Did he know 
women? Maybe not. But he did know 
one thing. 

If it was over —ivhen it was over—he’d 
do something about himself and Celeste 
and the Spauldings. Somehow heal the 
breach. No reason they couldn’t all be 
friends, in spite of the rarefied air Ce- 
leste breathed. No reason for her to stay 
with Aunt Lvdia instead of Emmylou. 

And no reason she hadn’t been at the 
hospital when the D.A. was. When Adam 
Barlowe was. Ву his side. As a wife 
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(continued) 


should be. Instead of off with somebody’s 
son-in-law. 

But there he went again. Ofi on the 
tangents . . . 

Вагпеу came back, squatted on the 
floor once more. Dana studied the refilled 
glass. 

“Гт sorry about Celeste,” he said 
finally. 

“Гт sorry, too,” Вагпеу said. 

“Don’t let it worry you. It isn’t that 
important. Our friendship is important. 
And I’m not going to let—” 

Dana broke off. Talking too much. 
Rambling. Like a sentimental old 
woman. 

Too tired, that was all. The drive, the 
sun, the iced drinks. Tired—and sud- 
denly a little dizzy. So that the porch 
rafters overhead closed in on him, then 
receded. The glass in his hand blurred. 
The day grew bright, dim, bright again. 

Вагпеу got to his feet. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“I’m dizzy, Barnaby. Better go in—” 

He managed to get to his feet, but 
lurched against the doorjamb and held 
on for a minute. The whole cottage was 
vibrating around him now, starting to 
spin. Barnev stepped past him into the 
room. And Dana staggered in after him. 
This had been a fooliA notion. He just 
wasn’t up to it yet. 

“You’d better lie down a minute.” 
Вагпеу closed the door to the porch, 
pulled drapes across it against the sun. 

Dana shook his head. But when he 
stopped, it continued shaking. Terrible 
feeling. “No, I—I’ve got to get back to 
the hospital.” He tripped over a coffee 
table, clung to a wall for support. 

“You’re not going back to the 
hospital.” 

S even words. Straight, toneless. Said 
quietly but distinctly. Ву Вагпеу. 
Behind him. 

“Of course, I am.” 

“No, you’re not.” Dana’d never heard 
Вагпеу talk this way. It sobered him up 
instanter. 

He raised his head and stared at his 
pal. And into the Colt double-action re- 
volver in Barney’s right hand. Grim. 
Uncompromising. 

He retreated, half tripped, fell awk- 
wardly across the couch, ripping away 
some of the bandages around his legs. 
“Вагпеу, what is this?” 

Вагпеу shrugged. “Surprise party. 
End of the romance.” There was a look 
in his eyes that Dana could never have 
imagined. Not an insane gleam, exactly. 
But certainly a wild glaze. “Homicidal 
maniac trapped. And no other way 
out. . . .” 

This had to be a dream! But it wasn’t. 
Barney’s eyes told him. The ringing in 
his ears, the leađen ache at the base of 
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his neck, the mental fog obscuring 
thought and vision—all told him. 

Told him other things, too. That the 
lemonade had been spiked, as the wliisky 
in his hotel bedroom had been spiked. 
With barbital. And by the same person. 

That here, in this room in the sliack at 
Seal Rock Beach, lay not onlv the an- 
swers to all his questions but probably 
the end of the story. If not his end. 

“No other way out”—Dana’s words 
were strangled—“except what?” 

“To kill my best friend, and my wife.” 

“Emmylou?” Dana repeated vacantly. 
He opened his mouth to call “ Етту - 
lou!” He got only the first half of her 
name out before the revolver muzzle 
cracked against his jaw, snapping his 
head back fiercely, splintering the side 
of his skull. 

“She won’t answer you,” Вагпеу said, 
indicating tlie gun. “She got a sample of 
that herself. In the kitchen, ten minutes 
ago. Only harder.” 

Scream of sea gulls. Almost a woman’s 
scream. Thud of a tire hitting the pilings. 

“Came as quite a surprise, too,” Bar- 
пеу went on, almost softlv. “She loved 
me. Poor little fool. Had faith in me. At 
least until this afternoon. I don’t know 
what made her suddenly suspicious, 
but—” 

He broke off. The gun told Dana to 
stand up. But he couldn’t. 

“Need help?” Вагпеу jerked him to 
his feet by the lapels on the robe. 

Dana pulled awav. stumbled backward 
again. “Вагпеу!” 

“Come on.” 

Dana clutched at the wall. “Wait a 
minute—” 

“Come on, vou-!” In a terroriz- 

ing flash, Dana realized where Вагпеу 
had picked up the string of foul words 
that followed. Concentration camps. 
Hospitals deep in the Pvrenees. Recov- 
ering from fractured skulls. Concussions, 
brain lesions that could be a start of— 

“Come on!” 

He couldn’t get away from Barnev, he 
was helpless. He found himself being 
half carried into the bedroom alcove, 
dumped on the bed. One of Barnev’s 
knees buried his face in.the spread as 
Barnev’s hands twisted liis arms behind 
his back. lashed them together with cord, 
pulled his legs up behind him, bound his 
ankles. 

He jerked his head out from under the 
viselike grip of the knee. opening his 
mouth to try and vell again. For help. 
But a hand was immediately clasped over 
it, and then a towel thrust between his 
teeth and tied in a hard knot at the base 
of his brain. 

“You may not believe it, Dana,” Bar- 
пеу said, his job done, and Dana rolled 
unceremoniouslv over on liis back. “but 
I’m sorry it has to end this way.” 


Dana stared at the other man. The 
demoniac gleam had momentarily given 
way to a look of actual regret. 

“Of course,” Вагпеу continued, “I’m 
sorrv it has to end at all. It’s been fasci- 
nating. Let me get another beer, and I’ll 
tell vou all about it.” 

Dana watched him cross the room, step 
into the kitchen, step over Emmylou’s 
body lying on the floor, open the re- 
frigerator, take out a can of beer, open 
it, step back over Emmylou’s body, 
approach the bed again. 

He struggled against the bindings, and 
they cut into his wrists and ankles. He 
tried to yell, but the towel gagged him. 
Just watch and wait and wonder and 
ргау. 

“Ш give it to you in capsule form,” 
Вагпеу said, sitting on the edge of the 
bed and glancing at his watch. “They 
have swell food at the duck club, and I 
don’t want to miss dinner. Also, I may 
need an alibi. Of course,” he sighed, “I 
hate to miss another fire. And this 
shack’ll make a swell one. But to go 
back a little—” 

P aris. During the war. Вагпеу had 
met Delilah then, picked up with 
her after he married Emmylou. 
But a dame in a Gold Coast apartment 
plus a family in California can be ех- 
pensive. Expensive enough to start you 
tapping the firm’s till, altering books in 
the bookkeeper’s hand. 

Or an accurate duplication of it, 
thanks to a course in forgery. Adam 
Barlowe was an expert instructor. Should 
be. Had two degrees in it. B.A., San 
Quentin. M.A., Folsom. And for a piece 
of the pie . . . 

You get in deeper and deeper. Finallv, 
when the old German finds out what’s 
happening and confronts vou with it, 
vou fly to Chicago to dust off the female. 
But she won’t dust. And so a wondrous 
scheme evolves in a hotel bedroom and 
a paranoiac mind. 

Buy the same stationery. White ink. 
Change envelopes and forward her notes 
to the “best friend” you’ve hated and 
envied from the very beginning. the dav 
you walked away from a President’s 
handshake dead broke and had to in- 
veigle a legman’s job from a fraternitv 
brother and the boss’s son. 

Then fly back to the Coast. And phone 
them both and tell them to come out, 
for different reasons. 

Buving the guns was a cinch. with 
Hugo’s name on the receipt. But there 
had been a slight slip-up in the first 
murder. Right temple, instead of left. 
But the bookkeeper had hardly known 
what hit him. Just keeled over on the 
steering wheel. Then it was merely a 
matter of wiping off the fingerprints, 
hitchhiking back to Seal Rock Beach, 


Emmylou was at home in the Valley with 
the kids. 

The second murder was more compli- 
cated. Duplicate кеу to Dana’s hotel 
room, picked up en route to the airport. 
Slipping in while Dana and Emmylou 
were having a drink downstairs. Taking 
the dagger, stabbing Delilah (who was 
already out cold), unlocking her door 
and putting the do not disturb placard 
on it. Then returning through Dana’s 
room to soak the bedspread with lighter 
fluid and spike the whisky. before going 
on to rum grogs and duck dinners. 

It was that duck dinner that indirectly 
gave him away. Eventuallv. Somehow 
Celeste knew the duck season hadn’t 
been open the weekend he’d used it as 
an excuse to his wife and flown to Chi- 
cago instead. Bright dame. Celeste. And 
she’s always hated me. Dana. 

Вагпеу finished the second beer. took 
the can back out to the kitchen, returned 
with a small bottle of lighter fluid. un- 
screwed its top, and matter-of-factly 
sprinkled the bedspread around Dana 
with its contents. 

“You won’t get away with this!” Dana 
said. “Not again!” He couldn’t be heard, 
of course; the words were absorbed by 
the towel. But anyway he’d said it. 

Вагпеу looked at him, nodded. As 
though he understood. 

“I think I will,” he said. “Before I go, 
vou’re going to be knocked out.” He 
indicateđ the butt end of the gun he’d 
nlaced on a table beside him. “Untied.” 
he went on. “Your clothes disarranged 
enough so that when I bring Emmvlou 
in and lay her down beside you. it’ll 
look—” 

Dana’s bodv tensed. Expanded. The 
shackles had to give. They didn’t. 

“Want to hear the rest of the storv?” 

Dana shook his head savagelv. Life or 
death—prolonging it only increased the 
torture. 

Вагпеу picked up the gun, looked at 
Dana for a long, almost compassionate 
moment. “Well.” he said finallv. “then 
this is it, old boy. Sorrv. Come on, sit 
up” 

He jerked Dana to a sitting position 
with one hand, raised the butt of the gun 
with the other. “Just hold still and—” 

A bell rang. 

Вагпеу froze. It rang again. He 
looked toward the front door. with 
another string of oaths. It rang a third 
time. From the bed in the alcove. Dana 
couldn’t see the door (nor be seen from 
it). but they obviouslv had companv. 

Вагпеу put the gun in his hip pocket, 
shoved Dana against the rear wall behind 
the bed, crossed the room quickly to 
close the kitchen door. then stepped to 
the front door and opened it a crack. 
Dana strained to hear. 


“Mr. Spaulding—” The woman’s voice 
was neighborly. A voice that wore faded 
chartreuse slacks, too tight across the 
seat. Belonged to breakfast clubs. 
Counted election returns in people’s 
garages. 

“Oh.” he heard Вагпеу mutter, “hello, 
Mrs. Mills.” 

‘Т just want to show your wife the 
change in my garbage can’s personality. 
Look! Hollyhocks!” 

If there had been a laugh left in Dana, 
he would have laughed it then. Instead. 
he lunged backward to thump the wall 
and attract attention. The bindings ate 
into his seared flesh. There was no thump. 

“Verv nice,” he heard Вагпеу say. “But 
Emmylou’s not here.” 

“Not here?” You couldn’t fool that 
kind of a voice. “I saw her myself, 
through the kitchen window, not fifteen 
minutes ago.” 

Seal Rock Beach is very informal. Peo- 
ple walk right in. She started to. “Don’t 
mind me. I won’t be a minute. Oh, 
Emmvlou—” 

“No, Mrs. Mills!” There was sudden 
terror in Barney’s tone. 

“What’s the matter with you, Mr. 
Spaulding?” he heard the woman ask. 
“You’re white as a ghost.” 

“I—I’m not feeling welL” 

“Hmmmm. Better sit down, and I’ll 
just step into the kitchen and get you a 
glass of—” 

“No!” From Вагпеу, again. 

But she did. The scream was heard all 
over town. 

Most immediately, by the fisherman in 
the palm-frond hat and a sheriff’s deputy 
sunning himself on the porch of a sub- 
station across the highway from “Loose 
Ends.” 

But very shortly thereafter by Herb 
Gage. Sam Mayes, and Captain Culver, 
who picked it up via short wave in their 
car en route from the Hall of Justice to 
Good Angel Hospital, at the nurse’s fran- 
tic alarm. Ву Celeste, who heard it from 
Dick Kramer over the phone in Pasadena. 
Ву Adam Barlowe, who heard it on the 
loud-speaker svstem at the airport as he 
steppeđ. incognito, onto a plane bound 
for Mexico City. Ву one John Ramos. 
Over the county jail’s grapevine. 

It was the loudest scream Dana had 
ever heard. And the last one Вагпеу ever 
heard. 

He streaked out of the cabin, leaped 
into Emmylou’s car, and whirled around 
in the middle of the busy highway di- 
rectlv into the path of a gravel truck 
southbound at maximum speed. 

C oming-out parties come to an end. 
Facts have to be faced. 

Glucose injected into doped 
veins again. pistol-whipped jaws taped. 
Blood transfusions given Emmylou, along 


with the fifty-fifty chance. Вагпеу Spauld- 
ing buried. 

Another call made to Mrs. Schaeffer, 
but on the phone and from the hospital. 
Еуе for an еуе. The debt was canceled. 

Finally a visit to the D.A.’s office on 
the afternoon the doctor finally signed 
Dana's release. Herb Gage was there. 
Also Maves, Culver, and Dick Kramer. 

“Glad to see you, Monteagle.” The big, 
shirt-sleeved man lumbered to his feet 
behind his desk, extended a hand to 
Dana. “We’d have dropped in to рау you 
a visit, but you’re”—he smiled and 
shrugged—“yesterday’s headlines. What 
can we do for you now?” 

“Accept my apology,” Dana said. “I 
acted like a fool.” 

The district attorney didn’t argue. “A 
very lucky fool,” he remarked. “Апу 
questions?” 

O f course, there were. 

| Barnev had told him half the 
plot. Celeste had tried to fill in. but 
what could she know? Kramer had clari- 
fied a point or two: that Вагпеу had useđ 
a barbiturate instead of poison, for in- 
stance, because poison was harder to get. 
And if the barbital had knocked Dana 
out—if he’d fallen asleep on his couch 
and the fire Вагпеу had set in Dalton’s 
room had jumpecf to his—none of it would 
have looked like murder. Hugo’s death, 
suicide. Delilah’s and Dana’s, accidents. 

In the hospital, Kramer had done some 
clearing up. 

“He set the fire early Friday morning,” 
Kramer had explained. “Right after I 
left vour room. Then he quietly lockeđ 
your door from the outside, with that sec- 
ond кеу of his. So you were trapped. Even 
if he hadn’t gotten away with it—anđ 
he almost dul — Вагпеу still needn’t have 
looked like the heavy. The last letter the 
Dalton dame wrote him but which turned 
up in your room. plus the plane stew- 
ardess’s and the bellboy’s testimony, plus 
a hole in the middle of her back made by 
уоиг dagger—well, actually the D.A. still 
has a good case against уои.” 

“What if I hadn’t met Delilah in that 
bar?” 

“That was a break for Вагпеу,” 
Kramer agreed. “But not too surprising. 
He knew both of vour habits intimatelv. 
And he had it all figured out. The plane 
уои were coming on, so he could arrange 
for her to take the same one. Rooms next 
to each other. A bottle of brandy waiting 
for her—he knew what she’d do to that. 
Having Emmylou call уои late in the 
aftemoon to be sure уои were in уоиг 
room, and then phoning Dalton from 
downstairs in the hotel. So that even 
while уои were reading the note he’d 
slipped under the door, уои heard her 
phone ring.” 

It seemed so simple, the way he put 
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it. “He found she was drunk,” Kramer 
concluded, “and told her he wouldn’t 
see her. That’s all it took. That, and the 
mirror. She hated mirrors, remember?” 

“Yes,” Dana said, “I remember. But 
how do you know all this?” 

“There’s a record of the calls, and 
Herb Gage has a department that does 
nothing but put two and two together.” 

“What were they putting together when 
I was being deep sixed at Seal Rock 
Beach?” 

“You took your fate out of our hands 
at that time,” Kramer reminded him. 

Dana couldn’t argue. 

“Then,” Kramer added, “Вагпеу or- 
dered ice on the house phone, so you’d 
be seen in her room. Very thorough. Un- 
til he made his big slip. The duck-hunt- 
ing story.” 

“Duck hunting?” Dana turned to Cel- 
este. “Yes, he told me you knew he was 
lying. How?” 

“Aunt Lydia lives in the duckblinds 
during the season,” she’d explained. “So 
I knew when it opens. And he knew I 
knew.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” Dana de- 
manded. “It would have taken only one 
worđ.” 

“Yes,” Celeste had agreed slowly. “One 
word. But I didn’t have^that word, Dana. 
If there was one chance in a million I 
was wrong, I didn’t want to hurt you 
that much. I know what you thought of 
Вагпеу. I—I couldn’t tell you he was try- 
ing to kill you.” She sank into the hos- 
pital chair with a short sob. “I 
couldn’t—” 

o some holes had been filled up. But 
still, there were questions. 

“What about the bellboy, Ramos?” 

Gage hitched up his suspenders. “Back 
to the parole board. They’ll handle him.” 

“You knew it was Вагпеу?” 

“No,” the D.A. said, “we never kneiv. 
But the morning your dagger was found 
in the hotel swimming pool, where 
Spaulding had dropped it the night be- 
fore”—he opened a drawer, produced a 
large envelope —“this was found by the 
diving board.” He withdrew something 
from the envelope, tossed it on the desk. 

Dana looked down. At a talisman rab- 
bit’s foot in a little gold holder. mono- 
grammed “B.S.” Just like one he’d once 
given Вагпеу for a good-luck piece. 

“He knew he’d lost it,” Gage said. 
“Probably knew where. We think that’s 
when he went to Barlowe.” 

Barlowe! Dana had almost forgotten 
his attorney. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Whatever hap- 
pened to him?” 

“Took a powder on Spaulding at the 
last minute. Things were getting too hot. 
Of course, Spaulding only used liim to 
keep you from bringing in a first-class 
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legal brain. We picked him up in Мехко 
City.” 

Dana sighed. “Too bad. He seemed 
like a nice little guy.” 

“He’s a honey,” Gage agreed sardoni- 
cally. “We’ll give him a break. Send him 
back to Folsom where he has friends. 
Incidentally, if you want that dagger—” 

But Dana didn’t want the dagger. 

The officers walked them to the ele- 
vator. The sedan was in a parking lot at 
Spring and Temple. Celeste headed it 
out the Аггоуо Seco, and Dana leaned 
against the seat thankfully but thought- 
ful. So it was over. All except regaining 
his lost strength, taking care of Emmy- 
lou, tying up the loose ends. The loose 
ends were him and Celeste, their life 
together. 

He turned his head, studied her pro- 
file, finally put his hand on one of hers 
on the wheel. 

“I don’t know what to say, Celeste.” 

“That’s all right, Dana.” 

“It wasn’t the kids’ asthma?” 

She shook her head. “They’ve never 
had asthma.” 

“I should have realized. I’m sorry, 
Celeste. About Europe. About everything. 
Г11 make it up to you—” 

She glanced around, smiled slightly. 
“Will you, Dana? I hope so.” 

They turned into the San Rafael Hills, 
and presently into a circular drive that 
curved up to a pleasant rambling house. 
Celeste pulled to a stop and got out. 
Dana hesitated a moment, then followed. 

“Some acquaintances of mine are hav- 
ing an early barbecue tonight.” She 
tossed it over her shoulder as she went 
up stone steps. “Would you like to go?” 

“It’s up to you, Celeste.” 

He followed her into the house, then 
paused with surprise and pleasure. It was 
lovelv. Reminded him of tlie house at 
Kenilworth, some of the furniture almost 
exactly the same. So this was where 
Celeste inherited her good taste. From 
Aunt Lydia. 

The upper hall was like home, too. 
Celeste entered the first room on the 
right. “This is ours.” 

He stepped to the doorway, paused 
again. So much like their own room! 
Corner fireplace. Desk in an alcove. Mir- 
rored dressing table, in front of which 
she was slipping out of her smart suit. 

“I don’t know these people very well, 
Dana. So let’s not be late.” She indicated 
a closet matter-of-factly. “Your clothes 
are in there.” 

He crossed the room slowly, his puzzle- 
ment growing. Opened the door. They 
ivere in there. The suits, shoes, ties. 

“What is this, Celeste? How’d they get 
here?” 

“They live here,” she said simply. 

“Му clothes? At Aunt Lydia’s?” 

“This isn’t Aunt Lydia’s, Dana. it’s 


ours.” She turned toward him, and 
though she was trying to smile, it came 
out edged with tears. “If you really want 
to make things up to me, this is where 
you can begin.” 

“You mean you’ve bought tliis house?” 

She nodded. “And had the furniture 
shipped out.” 

“You’re going to live out here? In 
California?” 

“ We're going to live here.” 

“But—what about my job?” 

«-*■ 7-our job’s all right. I’ve been as- 

V sured of that. Barney’s is the one 

-I- that needs looking after. And it’s 
only twenty minutes from here to the 
office. Incidentally, how’d you like the 
car? That’s ours, too.” 

“What happened to the others?” Her 
expensive coupe, his custom convertible. 

“They’re in storage.” 

“Grace and Albert—” 

“They went with the long-term lease. 
We can do without butlers and cooks for 
a little while.” 

“The children—” 

She crossed to a window, beckoned to 
him. “They’re thriving here,” she said. 
“Twice as many. See?” She indicated a 
sweeping lawn, kids playing beneath an 
oak tree; not only Jeff and Liza (he’d 
seen them in the hospital, he knew what 
they looked like), but a couple of others. 

“Four? Who’re the—?” He broke off. 
He wasn’t quite sure. And yet . . . 

“The boy’s name is Dana Spaulding,” 
she said, at his elbow. “Sweet kid. Looks 
like his godfather. The little girl—” 

The elbow became an arm and went 
around her. 

“She’s a darling, too. There isn’t апу 
other place for them to go, Dana. Until 
Emmylou’s well. And we can find a home 
for her.” 

“I guess there isn’t,” he agreed slowly. 
“And I guess we owe it to them. But you 
can’t blame me for being a little startled 
by all this, can you?” 

She ducked into her closet, reappeared 
in pedal pushers. Celeste! Looking like 
a little girl. “1*11 blame you for being 
late,” she said, buttoning a gingham 
shirt. “The fire has to be built. I’m not 
sure how cold the beer is, and if vou 
want potato salad—” 

“I thought you said—” 

She paused, looking at him gently. “I 
said some acquaintances were having an 
early barbecue. So their children can eat 
with them. A Mr. and Mrs. Dana Mont- 
eagle, Jr. They’ve just moved into the 
neighborhood, and they’re a little— 
strange. Even to each other. But they’re 
our type of people, darling. I hope we’ll 
be seeing a lot of them in the future.” 

And the way her lips tasted then, the 
way she felt in his arms, Dana hoped so, 
too. The End 


The response to this 


offer which I made 
to our readers last 
month has been so 
overwhelming that 
I've arranged to 
have more beach bags 
made available to 
you...but, please 
send your requests 
to me right away 
because this new supply 
won't last very long. 



Beauty Editor 


P.S.: If уоиг order 
hasn't been filled yet, 
please be patient 
because we've been 
swamped...but 
thousands are being 
shipped every day. 

A.R. 



COSMOPOLITAIV SPECIAL OFFER 

from the ВеаШу Editor to our readers for only |j|j 


A wonderful waterproof bathing suit bag . . . and a matching 
cosmetic bag . . . filled with famous beauty care products . . . for 
women who want to keep cool and look pretty this summer. 

See paoe 91 for complete đescripUon of prodiicts 

BALM ARGENTA Hand Lotion 
BRECK CREAM TREATMENT 
COETS 

DAGGETT & RAMSDELL SHAMPOO 
DIAL SOAP 

SEA & SKI SUNTAN LOTION 
STOPETTE (neu>) 

WASH ’N DRI icashdoth 
VODORA Deođorant 

SEIVD TODAY . .. OFFER LIMITED ...You тау tell 
уоиг friends, but, sorry, one to a customer. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ROOM 411 

959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


i--—-—- 
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PRACTICAL TRAVEL GL’IDE 



Delaware Water Gap, gateway to the Poconos, marks the last lap of the budget trip. 

Vacation Bargain— 

Florida in the Fall 

BY EDWARD R. DOOLING 


B argain-hunting vacationists should 
be delighted by Florida in the 
fall. 

Rates in September and October are 
still at off-season lows, and the crowds 
are the smallest of the уеаг. It’s excel- 
lent swimming weather—the temperature 
averages about eighty degrees and rarely 
touches ninety—and though there is 
some rain, the showers seldom last long. 

Perhaps this seasonal drop in tourists 
is due to a fear of hurricanes, which has 
ballooned out of all proportion to the 
real hazard. Few of the widely head- 
lined hurricanes actually hit Florida, and 
those that do usually cut a comparatively 
narrow path across the state. 

Daily room rates in ocean-front hotels 
at Miami Beach range from $8 to $12 
for double оссирапсу, and hotels a few 
blocks from the ocean are scaled as low 
as $20 weekly a person. Breakfasts range 
in price, depending on уоиг appetite, 
from 35 cents to $1.50; lunch costs from 
75 cents to $1 in the more modest restau- 
rants; dinner hits all the notes in the 
scale from $1.65 up. 

Play activities are also budget-priced. 
Greens fees at the golf courses are down 
to $1.50 for eighteen holes, and tennis 
courts rent for 25 cents an hour a person. 
Guests who live at ocean-front hotels 


have free use of beach and pool, and 
those who stay at off-beach locations may 
use the municipal beach parks spotted 
along the shore at no cost. 

For evening entertainment, Miami 
Beach has three civic centers that offer 
everything from movies and vaudeville 
shows to square and ballroom dancing. 
Two of these centers are free, and the 
third charges only a small fee. 

Amerieans In Paris have at last 
discovered a bright spot in the seeminglv 
impossible Paris telephone system. Ву 
dialing the number twelve and asking 
for the telephoniste anglaise, уои can 
connect with an English-speaking oper- 
ator. And don’t worry about how уои 
pronounce those two tongue-twisting 
French words. The operators are so used 
to them now they instantly recognize the 
tourist in distress. 

Enropean autumns can be gay, giddv, 
and glamorous. Southern Germany breaks 
out with a rash of fairs and festivals hon- 
oring everything from cuckoo clocks to 
sausages and Rhine wine. The Oktoher - 
fest in Munich begins in late September. 
' Costumed merrymakers jam the beer 
halls and parade the streets behind Ba- 
varian brass bands. 


Barcelona, Spain, goes just as zany 
with its fall poets’ competition. The poets 
must read their compositions in Catalan, 
the provincial dialect. A silver rose goes 
to the third-place poet, and a gold one 
to the second-place victor. But the big 
winner—Mr. Poet himself—gets a plain 
old garden rose. 

Tourists are invited to join the Interna- 
tional Torch Rally of Eindhoven, Hol- 
land, which gets under way in mid-Sep- 
tember. Апуопе with an automobile 
(rented or otherwise) may enter this 
unique competition. The whole familv is 
welcome to go along for the scenic ride. 
Map-reading ability, and not speed, de- 
cides the winners. 

Paris in the fall is a three-ring circus. 
The theater gets going full tilt, with 
about forty plays and six musical come- 
dies. There are also nine music halls, 
the opera, two ballets, a marionette 
theater, and two circuses. Top tickets for 
most shows cost about $3, and the aver- 
age price is $1.50. 

THIS MONTH'S BUDGET TRIP 

September and October are excellent 
for an automobile tour of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. A ten-day 
trip taking in their high spots costs 
about $125 a person, with two motoring 
together and staying at motels. 

Long Island, a 120-mile seashore area. 
is one of the best spots in New York in 
September, when the children have gone 
back to school and the beaches are not 
so crowded. The ocean temperature stays 
in the seventies, and the fine Long 
Island parkways are pleasantly trafi&c- 
free during the week. The trip to Montauk 
Point can be an enjoyable one, with 
stops at such spots as Jones Beach State 
Park and John Howard Payne’s “Home 
Sweet Home,” near East Hampton. 

The trip upstate can be made via the 
romantic land of Rip van Winkle and 
the Hudson River Valley. You cross the 
Mohawk Trail to the Shrine of the 
Martyrs at Auriesville, and then drive 
northwest to the Thousand Islands, 
around the shoulder of the state near 
Lake Ontario, and south to Geneva. You 
travel down to beautiful Watkins Glen 
before visiting Corning’s interesting glass 
museum. 

You cross over to Wellsboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, and view the near-by impressive 
Grand Сапуоп of Pennsylvania before 
heading south and east through the Po- 
cono Mountains to New Jersey. 

Next уои drive south through the high- 
lands and pine belt to the Delaware Вау 
area, where oyster boats are running 
from Bivalve and Fortescue. Then уои 
head for historic Cape Мау, and motor 
homewarđ along the shore and through 
such famous resorts as Wildwood, Ocean 
City, Atlantic City, Point Pleasant, and 
Asbury Park. Thf. End 
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DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., Alice Canfield, Director 
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“How I Becamea 
Hotel Hostess” 



“Can I, At Му Age 
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Nurse’s Training (men) 
Nurse’s Training (women) 
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her husband's every move before thousands of critical spectators means 
her children^s bread and butter and whether or not the mortgage gets paid. 


Baseball Wife 

Being a ballplayer’s wife looks glamorous—unless you happen 
to be one. Here, says Mrs. Monte Irvin, is what it’s геаМу like 


BY BOOTON HERNDON 

O ne spring afternoon in 1952, an 
attractive young housewife re- 
turned home from a shopping 
expedition to hear a television announcer 
excitedly shouting her husband’s name. 
She hurried to the set, the announcer's 
words harsli in her ears. Her husband 
had been seriously injured—multiple 
fractures of the left ankle. No one knew 
how long it would be before he could 
play ball again. 

That was the costliest broken ankle in 
sports history. It belonged to Monte Ir- 
vin, the most valuable player on the New 
York Giants baseball team. The cost of 
that broken ankle to the Giants has been 
estimated at anywhere from $100,000 to 
$300,000. And it robbed Monte himself 
of what might have been his best уеаг in 
baseball. 

But Dee Irvin, standing, horrified, be- 
fore the TV set, didn’t give a thought to 
the Giants, or even her husband’s career. 
All she knew was that Monte was hurt. 


That was probably the onlv time in the 
ten years Monte has been in professional 
baseball that Dee Irvin has been able to 
forget her husband’s occupation. Like 
every other baseball wife, she is a slave 
to the game eight months of the уеаг, 
counting spring training. Her domestic 
life is patterned by the hectic demands 
of her husband’s career. She has no social 
life. Even her own laughter and tears are 
subordinated to haseball’s demands. 

The Irvins Can't Afford a Ouarrel 

She can’t even risk a domestic battle. 
She knows, along with every otlier base- 
ball wife, the story of a once-great plaver 
whose decline was hastened by a shrew- 
ish wife. She is determined this will never 
happen to Monte. 

Monte Irvin, on and off the baseball 
field, is a man of pride, reserve. and in- 
telligence, with a strong competitive 
sense. Dee doesn’t think she could inter- 
fere with his game if she wanted to. But 


she is taking no chances. Monte—and 
baseball—come first in every phase of her 
life. 

Even the two little Irvin girls. ten- 
vear-old Pam and six-year-old Patti. are 
disciplined by baseball’s demands. Dee 
has trained them to respect their father’s 
need for quiet when he rests during the 
day, without lessening their affection for 
him. 

Though Dee and her husband are both 
basically warm people, she has to keep 
people at arm’s length. Having friends 
drop in unannounced is simplv impossi- 
ble during baseball season. 

Take a recent Sundav. Monte left home 
at ten in the morning for the Polo 
Grounds in New York. Practice session 
lasted an hour and a half, and then came 
a double-header. During the long. hot 
afternoon, Monte plaved eighteen in- 
nings of baseball, making several bril- 
liant plays, including a spectacular 
catch and knocking out a home run. 
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After the game, he had a rubdown, 
showered and dressed, then bucked Sun- 
day-evening traffic for two hours to get 
back home to Orange, New Jersey. 

It was eleven that night when he pulled 
in. Fatigue lined his face. The ankle 
pained him with every step. A pulled 
muscle in his side was a dull, throbbing 
ache. A sty was forming on his right еуе. 
He hadn’t eaten for twelve hours and 
had lost ten pounds that day, but he had 
no appetite. Before going to bed he had 
to eat, exercise his ankle a half hour on 
the Exercycle in the attic, and soak ankle 
and side in hot water another half hour. 

Next morning he had to get up at nine 
and start all over again. 

This, needless to say, was hardly the 
time to have people drop by for a drink. 

Baseball Governs Her Life 
Not only Dee’s day-to-day living but 
her entire outlook is determined by the 
realities of baseball. Monte gets $25,000 


a vear from the New York Giants, and 
additional income—from such sources as 
endorsements and off-season employment 
—brings his total earnings up to between 
$30,000 and $35,000. But the Irvins have 
been exposed to big топеу for only a 
few vears: and they don’t intend to suc- 
cumb to its temptations. A Negro, Monte 
was twenty-nine before the racial barriers 
were dropped and he could enter the 
majors. Now thirty-three, Monte gives 
himself only two more years on the dia- 
mond. Unless he strikes unexpected gold 
in the business world, he will step out of 
the high-salaried brackets at an age when 
most men are just entering them. In few 
fields are a man’s earning years so brief. 

So Dee Irvin resolutely puts the figure 
$30,000 out of her mind when planning 
her household budget. The Irvins are a 
one-car family, and except for a woman 
who comes in a few hours once a week 
for heavy cleaning, a maidless one. 

Two years ago, thev bought a three- 


bedroom house. Though it is a pleasant 
home, with gigantic rhododendrons and 
evergreens and a big grassy back yard 
for the kids, the Irvins got it for $17,500. 
Eager to retire the mortgage as soon as 
possible, they are already two years 
ahead on their payments. 

A New World for Them 

The furniture, in unostentatious good 
taste, was added piece by piece out of the 
budget. It was a pretty barren house a 
уеаг and a half ago. 

Both Dee and Monte admit they had 
to acquire good taste as well as топеу. 
For years now, as a star athlete, Monte 
has been invited to wealthy homes. And 
after each such visit, Dee has collared 
him and made him describe in fine detail 
every last chair and drape. Through 
Monte’s eyes, Dee has become a home 
decorator once-removed. 

This plush world Monte occasionally 
glimpses—and even their own modestly 


by the WAY monte strides TO bat, Dee can tell if he woke up too early or if yesterday's sprains got proper treatment. 
The Irvins have figured how many more years he can stay in the high-salary bracket. Dee keeps her budget accordingly. 

(continued) 125 



Baseball Wife (с«тт™а) 



"HERE'S MONTE, up tO bat. It's tWO OUtS 
olready, and the game is up to him... 


comfortable life—are remote from the 
harsh setting they grew up in. They were 
both poor kids, children of laborers, 
reared in the sprawling industrial area 
around Newark. Monford Irvin, a four- 
letter man in high school, was the great- 
est high-school athlete in New Jersey’s 
history. He lived around the corner from 
Dorinda Otey. 

A Hospital-Room Romance 

One night, when Monte was a junior 
and Dee a sophomore, Monte was taken 
suddenly ill. He was rushed to a hos- 
pital and placed in a private room. 
Nobody could see him. A friend of Dee’s 
was a nurse at the hospital, and more 
as a stunt than anything else, Dee got 
her friend to sneak her in. 

Sitting in the darkened room, watching 
over the unconscious young athlete, Dee 
felt a sudden wave of tenderness. Ву the 
time Monte left the hospital, the two 
youngsters were in love. 

Dee doubled up her two last years in 
high school so she could graduate with 
Monte. Their dream was to go ofi to col- 
lege together, but they knew it was hope- 
less. They had no топеу. Monte got an 
athletic scholarship to Lincoln Univer- 
sity, in Pennsylvania, but Dee stayed 
home and got a job. 

In his second уеаг at Lincoln, Monte 
came home one weekend with a problem. 
He had been ofiered a chance to play 
professional baseball. It would mean he 
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and Dee could get married. It would also 
mean an end to his education. 

Dee knew Monte was a superb athlete. 
She knew he had plenty of sense, too. 
But though she was only an eighteen- 
year-old factory girl, she realized he 
didn’t have the cultural background to 
keep up with the circles his sports career 
would introduce him to, and she didn’t 
think Lincoln, though it was an excellent 
school scholastically, was helping him 
polish ofi the rough spots. They decided 
on a professional-baseball career for 
Monte. A уеаг later, when he had made 
good, they were married. 

Though рау in the Negro leagues was 
small, it was plenty for twenty-one-year- 
old Monte and nineteen-year-old Dee. 
Besides, it meant a three-month honey- 
moon in Mexico City. In those days, 
Negro stars played baseball the уеаг 
round, going to Mexico, Venezuela, 
Cuba, or Puerto Rico for the winter. 

Although Dee has lived in Mexico, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico, she can’t speak 
апу Spanish. In Mexico, a Mexican girl 
named Carmelita started teaching her the 
language. One of the first words Car- 
melita trotted out was the one for town — 
pueblo. Dee repeated it painstakingly. 

“Poo-ay-below,” Dee intoned. “Роо-ау- 
below.” 

That struck Monte so funny that he 
laughed until he couldn’t stand up. He 
gasped for breath. Meanwhile, Dee 
watched coldly. 


And that was her last Spanish lesson. 

In Havana, Dee and the clerks at the 
neighborhood grocery store quickly es- 
tablished a routine. When she came in, 
the clerk stepped out from behind the 
counter and Dee stepped in. She circled 
the store, mutely pointing out what she 
wanted, while the obliging clerk clam- 
bered up the shelves or dived into the 
refrigerator to get it. It got to be a 
neighborhood event. As soon as she head- 
ed for the store, all the housewives 
dropped their work to catch the show. 

One winter in Puerto Rico. Monte and 
Dee shared a house with Larry Doby, 
now with the Cleveland Indians, and his 
wife, Helen. Occasionally one of the mon- 
strous bugs that abound in Puerto Rico 
flew into their living room in the eve- 
ning. Dee and Helen would run scream- 
ing into the bedroom and barricade the 
door, while Monte and Larry stood out- 
side and shouted they were going to 
throw the bug through the transom. 
Screams shrilled from behind the door. 

The Natives Began to Gossip 

Soon neighborhood gossip started 
about those crazy American baseball 
players and what they were doing to 
make their women scream so. Word about 
this dark speculation got back to Monte 
and Larry. The next time a bug flew in, 
thev went through the same routine, then 
strolled out on the front porch and stood 
chatting despite the hysterical screams 




"НОМЕ RUN! Monte's won the game! No 
need, right now, to think of tomorrow." 


coming from inside the house. At this 
point, the natives gave up. 

During Monte’s Negro-league days, 
Pam was born. Dee went to college for 
a уеаг, but between Monte and Pam, 
there wasn’t time for her studies. The 
war came, and Monte served a three-year 
hitch, while Dee worked in a Govern- 
ment office. Monte came home and re- 
turned to baseball. Patti was born. 

Then Jackie Robinson, the great 
Brooklyn Dodger, broke down the ma- 
jor-league color barrier. The winter of 
1948, Monte was playing in Havana, 
Cuba. One morning, a long-distance call 
came from New York. It was the Giants, 
offering him a contract. Monte accepted, 
but he and Dee were too afraid some- 
thing would go wrong to let themselves 
get excited over it. They celebrated by 
splitting a can of beer. 

To Dee, the big break wasn’t real until 
she actually saw Monte in a Giant uni- 
form. The first game she watched was 
nerve-racking for both of them, him on 
the diamond, her alone in the stands— 
until Monte exploded a home run. 

“I was on my feet before the bat hit 
the ball,” Dee savs today, smiling. “What 
do I mean on my feet—I was ten feet in 
the air!” 

It was not until 1951, at the age of 
thirty, his major-league career delayed 
at least five years because of his race, 
that Monte Irvin came into his own. The 
statistics tell the story. In 1951, Monte 
< continued) 


Dee seesaws between anxiety and 
relief in her role of diplomat, nurse, 
morale booster, and guardian 



EMOTIONally ехн austed after watching her husband at work, Dee waits the lonely 
wait. Monte, a slow dresser, is always the last to leave the Giants' locker room. 



WHEN irvin appears, the autograph hounds swarm, even throw themselves into 
the Irvins' car. Dee calls up reserve епегду to restrain them, protect her husband. 
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team tragedt, familt tragedt. When Monte broke his ankle in an 
exhibition game with Cleveland, he lost valuable time, but got full pay. 


had a batting average of .312 and his 
121 runs batted in led the league. More 
than that, it was in the crucial closing 
days of the season, when the Giants were 
battling to catch up with the league- 
leading Dodgers, that Monte was most 
effective. 

Then came Monte’s first World Series. 
Far and away the star of the team, he 
stole home in the first game, and tied 
the all-time World Series record for six 
games with his eleven hits. He was 
named the outstanding Giant of 1952. 
The тауог of New York presented the 
huge trophy at a banquet. Dee couldn’t 
be there to see it. Patti had the measles. 

It was a sure bet that 1952 was going 
to be Monte’s greatest уеаг. The broken 
ankle was all the more tragic because of 
it. When the baseball writers heard about 
the accident, their immediate reaction 
was, “Well, there goes the pennant.” 
That was how much Monte meant to the 
Giants. 

They kept Monte in a Denver hospital 
for a few days, then flew him home. Dee 
waited anxiously at the airport. Was this 
the end of the dream? Was the house 
they’d been planning now an impossi- 
bility ? The life they had still not yet 
dared to live, was it over before it began? 

The plane landed. The door opened, 
and Monte was rolled out in a wheel 
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chair. Suddenly the reserved Mrs. Irvin 
was running as fast as she coulđ. She 
threw her arms around her husband. 

Monte held her for a moment, then 
assured her, “Dee, it’s going to be all 
right.” 

People tried to commiserate with Dee 
in the period that followeđ. They wanted 
to sympathize with her difficult task of 
being cooped up with an invalid, of liv- 
ing with irritability, fear, frustration. 
Dee almost gave up trying to explain. 
“It wasn’t like that at all,” she insists. 
“Don’t you see, Monte said it would be 
all right. And I believe Monte.” 

Still Weak, He Paced the Team 

It was late in August when Monte got 
back into the line-up. The Giants were 
ten games out of first place. Monte’s 
ankle was weak and his batting еуе was 
out of practice, but he nevertheless went 
on a hitting spree. The Giants cut the 
Dodger lead down to four games, but 
Monte got hurt again and the team col- 
lapsed. Brooklvn won the pennant, but 
Monte had proved he was still a $25,000 
ball player. 

Life in a baseball player’s home is a 
frantic struggle to adapt to the constantly 
shifting game schedule. There are day 
games and night games, double-headers 
and twinight games (doubleheaders start- 


ing at twilight). For each, Monte must 
eat and sleep at a different time. The 
girls, however, who are in school for 
half the season, live on an unchanging 
schedule. Dee, caught between the two 
timetables, is sometimes convinced she 
spends all her time in the kitchen. 

Although she has to build her whole 
life around Monte’s baseball career, Dee 
has no complaints. She has watched 
Monte play professional ball for over ten 
years now, and she knows the harsh de- 
mands it makes on both physique and 
nerves. Saving Monte’s strength for base- 
ball is a matter of practical necessity. 

She Didn't Want Monte in Politics 

Because she is so aware of how her 
husband’s life is dictated by his career, 
Dee was not overjoyed when the county 
Democratic party asked Monte to run for 
state assembly in 1952. She knew cam- 
paigning woulđ eat into his precious rest 
time. But Monte, who spends much of 
his free time working with youth in 
neighborhood centers and churches, de- 
cided to run. When Dee saw his mind 
was made up, she did all she could to 
help. She even made a speech, although 
her stage fright was so acute she does 
not remember a word of it. 

That was in 1952. Monte pulled more 
votes than апу other Democrat on the 
ticket, but lost the election. 

Being a baseball player’s child has 
very real advantages and disadvantages. 
Going to Phoenix, the Giants’ spring- 
training camp, was a big treat for the 
two little Irvin girls. Dee was undecided 
about taking along Pam, who would miss 
several months of school. But Pam is an 
excellent student, and her teacher en- 
dorsed the idea of her going. Pam took 
along a complete study plan to cover 
the two-month absence. 

Thanks to wide-eyed Pam and Patti, 
Dee and Monte found their trip west a 
lot more entertaining. They gave them- 
selves time for rubbernecking. Instead 
of by-passing Pittsburgh, they drove 
through the city, and all remember viv- 
idly the Alcoa Сотрапу Building. 
They took a ferry across the Ohio River, 
and Pam and Monte had an absorbing 
discussion with the captain. In Arizona, 
Pam spent three hours a day on her les- 
sons, and Dee heard them each night. 
Pam was up with her class when she got 
back home. 

Although Pam is a sweet, reliable, and 
likable child—the most popular girl in 
her class—she is sometimes the innocent 
victim of others’ envy. When the Irvins 
moved two years ago, Pam switched to the 
Brownie Troop linked with the school dis- 
trict she was entering. It was an auto- 
matic move, but to the girls in Pam’s 
old troop, it meant she was going high 
( continued) 



FOR TWELVE YEARS, Dee has been saying good-by to her husband at airports and railroad stations. She must see that 
no domestic problems follow him. Left behind, she is both parents to the children and works hard on self-improvement. She 
hopes it will pay off when the big-money days end. During Monte's three years in the Army, she worked for the Government. 
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hat, and they taunted her cruelly. It was 
several months before this ипћарру sit- 
uation was ironed out. 

Dee tries hard to keep the children’s 
feet on the ground. One summer day she 
overheard a youthful conversation out- 
side the house. A boy named Јоеу was 
proudly announcing his father was going 
to take him into Newark that afternoon 
to attend a television show. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” Pam said dis- 
dainfully. “Му father has taken me to 
lots more places than апу old television 
show.” 

Dee whipped out the kitchen door 
and hustled Pam inside. 

“Гт ashamed of уои,” Dee said stern- 
ly. “Јоеу was completely happy until 
уои chose to put on airs and ruin every- 
thing for him. Let me tell уои something. 
Because уоиг father is a baseball player 
doesn’t mean уои can hurt people. Your 
father works hard, just like Joey’s father. 
That’s why уои and Patti must walk on 
tiptoes when уоиг father is sleeping, be- 
cause he’s tired and he needs his rest. 
Now, when уои go back outside I want 
уои to tell Јоеу уои hope he has a won- 
derful time at the television show. And 
when уои see him tomorrow, I want уои 
to ask him all about it. You hear me?” 

Patti is a different proposition. She’s 
as cute as a bug—but mischievous as 
a kitten. Мапу a morning Dee awakens 
to find Monte gone. Patti has done 
it again. She has sneaked into her par- 
ents’ room, roused a weary Monte, and 
the two have gone for a six a.m. stroll. 


The Irvins do not socialize much with 
the other Giant families, most of whom 
live on the other side of New York. Dee 
does not sit with the other wives at ball 
games, as the Giant management shrewd- 
ly scatters the wives over an entire sec- 
tion. This prevents Mrs. Pitcher from 
needling Mrs. Infielder when an error 
costs her husband the game. 

Once a уеаг Dee attends the annual 
party Laraine Day, movie-star wife of 
Leo Durocher, the Giant manager, gives 
for the wives. Like the other wives, Dee 
turns out for baby showers, wedding re- 
ceptions, and the like. Dee is closest 
to Непгу Thompson’s wife, Maria. Their 
friendship dates back to the old days in 
the Negro leagues. She’s also good friends 
with Кау Maglie, wife of pitcher Sal. 

In her efforts to be the perfect base- 
ball wife, Dee once decided to help her 
husband pack for a two-week road trip. 
She got out several suits, slacks, and 
sport coats, a dozen shirts, and piles of 
socks, shorts, undershirts, and shoes. 
She overflowed one bag, and moved on 
to the next. 

When Monte’s next road trip came up, 
Dee got out the bags again and devotedly 
began laying out suit after suit after suit. 
At this point, Monte gently but firmly 
took over and proceeded to do his own 
packing, as he had done it for years. 

Actually, of course, a baseball player’s 
uniform, in which he spends most of his 
time on road trips, is carried by the team. 
He spends three or four days in each 
city, always stopping at hotels with valet 


service. A baseball player is one of the 
few people who goes off on a two-week 
trip and returns with a bagful of clean 
clothes. 

Aware that the golden years are com- 
ing to an end, Dee is constantly groping 
for self-improvement. She enrolled in a 
secretarial school a couple of years ago, 
but a baseball player and two children 
and a three-bedroom house were too much. 
She took piano lessons along with Pam. 

Currently she is reading up on how 
to run a nursery school. In her neighbor- 
hood, there are several educated Negro 
families with small children. Dee believes 
that by taking care of their preschool 
children, she could achieve a double goal. 
She could bring additional income into 
her own home and at the same time free 
other mothers to take jobs outside the 
home that would mean extra advantages 
for their families. 

Dee's Long-range Project 

And, of course, there is still one unfin- 
ished project ahead of her. For апуопе 
who loves both kids and baseball as much 
as Monte does, it’s a real shame not to 
have a boy or two around the house. At 
the same time, after all Monte’s bad 
breaks—his irretrievable delay in getting 
into major-league baseball, the costly 
broken ankle—Dee wants Monte to play 
the two remaining years he has set himself 
without the complications and sleepless 
nights a brand-new baby would bring lo 
the house. She is, first of all, a baseball 
player’s wife. The End 



when monte PIAYS, his family stays glued to the TV set. If he plays a night game in New York, he will be lucky 
to get back home to New Jersey by one a.m. But Dee will be up, ready to minister to her weary husband. 
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The Last Word 


OUR READERS WRITE 


WHEN l’OU ЧЛ\ GABLE, SMILE 

Babylon, New York: Gable was on the 
cover of your June issue, so I bought it. 
I like your magazine, but Cameron 
Shipp’s article has me seething! Who is 
he to imply Gable is a heel who used 
women for his own selfish ends? Gable 
gives credit. His timing is perfect, his 
naturalness unaffected, and his sex ap- 
peal tremendous. So he’s fifty-three. The 
look in his еуе will thrill American 
women when he’s ninety-three. He’s not 
play acting a wonderful man—he really 
is one. — mrs. c. ROZYCKI 

ЛМКИК ЛУ МЛВШЛСЕ 

J Vichita, Kansas: I’ve been reading 
Cosmo for years, but no issue has meant 
as much to me as June’s. “A Survey of 
American Marriage” has helped to make 
my marriage last. —mrs. joan jardine 

Fargo, North Dakota: I object to Amram 
Scheinfeld’s article. Ву what authority 
does he put forth his Freudian concept? 
Articles such as this try to justify our 
decaving morals when they should be 
condemned. — joan b. McKnight 

OEFSPRIIVG-PHOBIA 

Los Angeles, California: Sumner Ahlbum 
deserves more than praise for his won- 
derful article “Are We Afraid of Our 
Children?” [June]. I wish a small book- 
let of this article could be published and 


mailed to all my parental friends. Might 
make them arise from tlieir kneeling 
position and lead their children by the 
hand! —diki kleinman 

ROBERT O- I EM IS 

Los Angeles, California: Your warm and 
sincere story [June] was greatlv appre- 
ciated. I*Ve long been a Lewis fan but 
have always felt that not enough lias 
been written about him. Hats off to Cos- 

MOPOLITAN. —DARLENE GRANT 

FTMBI.ES 

New Yorh, New York: I want to let you 
know how much I liked Bob Considine’s 
complete rundown on the life and times 
of J. Daly in the July issue of Cosmo- 
politan. All the pieces are in place ех- 
cept for one picture caption on the bot- 



John Dalvs and friend 


tom of page 68. John Neal is on the left 
with self in center. But the bov on the 


right is not John Charles but Jack Stein- 
thal, who is John Neal’s friend. Thanks 
for all kind words. —john daly 

Sherman Oaks, California: I would like 
to call to your attention that the photo 



Jack Webb 


of Jack Webb leading off his picture 
story on page 126 of the Мау Cosmo- 
politan was shot by me. I have been 
still-camera man for “Dragnet” for the 
past two and a half years. 

—BERT LYNCH 

Cosmopolitan regrets. We always try — 
et-en belatedly—to give credit tvhere 
credit is due. —The Editors 



Looking into September 



A LITTLE GIRL’S FIGHT FOR I.IFE — Because her malformed 
heart could not be immobilized long enough for surgery, Pamela 
Schmidt barelj lived, uihile four doctors sought new operating 
techniques. Her deeply human story widens hope for cardiacs. 


“MV TWO VEARS of fear”— When Czechoslovakia fell to 
a Red coup d’etat, Lydia Zuleger and her athlete fiance plotted 
their escape. Hers is a story of chilling risk, desperate courage. 



m alter STACKHOTSE had a lawyer’s probing mind. A cold, hvsteria-driven wife kept his inner tension 
mounting. When he read about an unsolved murder, he guessed hou a husband might have done it—and trapped himself 
in a tightening web of error. Patricia Highsmith’s novel “The Blunderer” is a thrilling tale that could happen to уои. 
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'Ч have а reputation to maintain,” 

Ааук ^ЖгЛ. sđr-no /о/ ///jur r ''/o/mm/er /aoi, 

ff that’s why I vvon’t take risks with an ordinary sheet” 


Mrs. Chamberlain’s husband is a gentleman of discrimi- 
nation, and the bearer by đescent of three historic names. 

Everyone knows how the Arnolds dominated New Haven 
and Philadelphia colonial society, and then how the 
General set a pattern that has been followed ever since 
by those colonists who have made their fortunes in the 
new world and returned to the mother country where the 
social atmosphere is uncontaminated by tradesmen. 

Mr. Burr is still remembered as the gay blade who led 
the Princeton cotillions when he lived at Prospect. In 
Washington he snubbed the Inaugural Ball and gave his 
own Vice-Presidential Soiree. He failed to invite Mr. 
Hamilton, because the latter had no background. That’s 
really W’hy he shot him, and it’s still a precedent for 
getting rid of bothersome bankers, though nowadays it’s 
done from the rear. 

Other famous users of percale sheets are: 

PRINCESS POLLY ADULLAH 
FRAULEIN LILI MARLENE 


Of course, Governor Chamberlain is famous for the 
reception he gave to the legislators in the State House. 
The buffet was at one end and the bar was at the other, so 
thev put on roller skates. The Carolinians refer to him as 
a carpetbagger, but he was, and still is, highly regarded 
in his native Massachusetts, and his fellow Harvard 
alumni still follow his political example. 

“Of course, I use springmaid 
sheets,” says Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, “Туре 180 for myself, 

Туре 140 for my husband, Туре 
128 for my guests, and Туре 
100 for my servants. Г11 let you 
in on a secret: they’re all good. 

I try them occasionally, so I 
knowwhat I amtalkingabout.” 


LADY CHATTERLEY MISS MERCEDES McBENZ 

THE INFANTA TORQUEMADA MISS SADIE THOMPSON 























